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PREFACE 



THis*work on the manufacture of f;ane sugar, whibh the 
authors now present to the public, is not primarily in- 
tencfed to be a scientific exposition of the subject, but, 
rather, a .gifide for the ilse of those who are connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the cane sugar industry other- 
wise than in a technical capacity. It is also intended to 
supply a record of the position of cane vsugar manufacture 
at tHfe present day. 

The authors ,&^ire fo expi^ss theii* thanks to the 
follo\^ng engineering firms who so generously helped the® 
by providing drawings, photographs and blocks for many 
of the illustrations which appear i?i the following pages, 
notably Aitken and Co.; Bab(io«k and Wilcox, Ltd.; 
Pellinghanj and Stanley ,*Ltd. ; Blair, Campbelhand Mcl^ean, 
Ltd.; .Clarke Chapman^ andVjo.! Ltd.; Fawcett, Preston 
and Qp., Ltd. ; George Metcfier and Co., Ltd. ; E. Green and 
Spn, Ltd. ; Thi^ Harvey Engineering fjo., Ltd. ^ Tlie Kestner 
Evaporator and Eijginfeering Co., Ltd.; Manlove, Alliott 
and Co.; Jol^n McNeil and Co., Ltd.; The Mirrlee*s Watson 
Co., Jjtd.; Pott, (Missels and Williagcison; A. and W. Smith 
«ind Co., Ltd.; t)uncan Stewart and Co., Ltd.*; The}Stirling 
Boiler Co., Ltd.; and Watson, Laidlaw and Co., Ltd. 
They a?so wish to thank Mr. Algernon Aspinall, O.M.G., 
Secretary of The Mest Indi^ Committee, for the great 
trbuble which he has taken in editing the bSok. • 




INTRODUCTION TO SECOND EDITION 

• 

When “ The Manufacture of Cane Sugar was first, 
published, it was immediately accepted as a standard 
.work on the subject with which it deals. The first im- 
pression was quickly sold, and since it has been out of 
print thqj^ethas been an* insistent demand for the publi- 
cation of a second. Though the authors might have 
arranged for a reprint to be issued, tliey preferred to wait 
until they were in a position to publish a new and revised 
editibn embodying particulars of the latest improvements 
and developmen|is <n the cane ftugar world. For a time 
this ^as not practicable, owing to the prolonged abscnffe 
of one of the authors in a progressive cane sugar producing 
country, and to circumstances aMsing out of the war. 
This unavoidable delay has, however, been in one way 
^advantageous, inasmuch as it has enabled Mr. Lle>yellyn 
Jones^and Mr. F. I. Scard ^o include in thi^s new edition 
of tljp work, which luls b§en most carefully revised and 
iij^pwritten Tlrl^re necessary, illustrations and descriptions 
^ of recent apparatus and processes of manufacture that 
have contributed towards? bringing about ^he present 
qomnae^cial supremacy of cane sygar over beet. In an 
introduction £o the first edition, the late Sir Nevile 
Lubbock, K.C.M.G called attention Jo the fact that, since 
the abolition of the foreign bounties and the suppression 
of cartels by thS Internattonal Agreement embodied 
iif the Brussels Sugar Convention of 1902, •the c|ine sugar 
industry had rapidly overtaken that of beet. Leavftig out 
of the question India's 2 , 000,090 tojTS of cane sugar which 
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was consumed locally, he showed in this conjiection that 
S^hereas in ] 901 the production of beet exceeded that- of 
cane (the actual figures being: beet sugar, 6*,2^7,903 tons, 
and cane sugar, 6,197,187 tpns), in 1909 cane sugar had 
once ifgain taken the lead, the compatative figures for 
1908-9 being: cane sugar, 7,562,740 tons, and beet, 
6,898,010 tons. 

• I 

iJuring the Great War tlie position of the cane in- 
dustry was further strengthened, the world’s production 
of cane sugar (including that of India) rising t(j 12,412,456 
tojy^ in 1917-18, whilst that of beet fell to 5,010,133 tons, 
the European production being 4,316,016 tons only in the 
same year, and falling to 2,603,480 tons in 1919-20. The 
(Continental beet industry is now, however, showing ^pid 
recovery, the latest estinvite for the J921-22 crop being 
1^95, ()()0 tons, as compared with 2,618,000 tons fpr 
1919-20. It is clear, therefore, that the compe*tition 
between cam* siigfir cyid beet will be renewed in the 
near future — possibly in an acute form unless the world's 
Lixchanges aa*^ stabilised. From 4Jjis it follows that it 
behoves producers of cane %ugar to continue* to strain* 
Bvery ncuwe lo retain their suprcfinacy by tlhe adoption 
of the most niodern machinery and processes^ of lilanu- 
facture, and by the scientific coittrol of tBeir factorieif. 
It is here«that they will find V The JVfanufacture of Cane 
Sugar'’ particularly useful. The day has* gone when 
Bstates proprietors ccfuld afford to "lepend on their 
managers fl-iid head overseers ^lone knowing what was* 
moving in the cane sugar world* They must posseiss such 
knowledge themselvtis,*and,it must also be imparted tp 
the field and factory staffs if success is to be assur^j^i, 
No Int^rg suitable means of imj^rting it could be found 
than by this book. 

AI.GEKNON ASPINALL. 

* 
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THE MANUFACTURE Ol^ 
CANE SUGAR 


CHAPTEK I 

THE SUGAR-CANE 


The sugar-cane, Saccharum qffmmnm, which belongs 
the natujral order Grammes, grows in all tropical and sub- 
tropical countries, ^and although it attains its best develop- 
mentln lower levels, it is stated to be capable of cultivation 
up to elevations feet. A Hot, moist climate, with a 

dry ripening eeason, shows the sugar-cane at its best, any 
lowering of the temperature at once affecting its growth 
prejudicially. The East^is generall;f believed to have been 
its original home, and its presence in the West is usually 
attributed ^0 the Spaniards, who had already received it 
from the Moors, Old yriters, however, assert that the 
sugar-cane is indigenous to •the Wesj} Indies and Central 
j^erica. Jtb any rate, the introduction of* the art of 
flugar-maldng into Guba* and Mexico may be credited to 
;^the Spaniard^ 

consists of root, stalk, flower^ and leaves! 
lie ^^^s, which ramify fro^p. tl^ base of the stem, extend 
irpiriable distances — 18 inches to 3 feet — on all sides, the; 
ice depending mainly upon the condition of the soil, 
permits, cane roots will penetrate to a con- 
especially in search of water. Tlfe ^talk 
which vary in size and number, 6 to 6 
piverage length. Imiftediately above eachie? 
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ia a fair length. The main bulk of a cane is made up of 
soft sugar-containing cells, amongst which run lengthwise 
the fibrous strands, or fibro- vascular bundles. Figs. 2 and 3, 
illustrating canes cut transversely, show the arrangement 
of these bundles; ail the intervening portions represent the 
sugar-containing tissue. The fibro- vascular bundles are 
the channels along which water and plant food from the 
roots reach the leaves, and the sugar and other products 



2. — Transverse section of su^ar-cane, showing the scattered bundles. The 
intervening portio^i is made up of the sugar-containing cc^ls. 

elaborated there pass down into the stem. The principal 
ccffidncting tubes or vessels are shown by the large circular 
(^nings in the bundle cut across and figured, highly 
magnified, in Fig. 3. The surface of the rind is coated 
to a greater or less extent with a specie^ of wax, the degree 
to which this occurs forming an important feature m cane 
ckisificatic^* In the contjaction just above each node are 
roots develop during the germination 
^ in the sheath of the leaf at each joiniP 
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a bud appears, which forms the basis of future canes, 
leaf springs from each joint, the base forming a sheath 
around the joint. The bloom, or arrow, which bursts from 
a sheath shooting up from the apex of the cane at the time 
of flowering, consists of large white or grey compound 
clusters, made up oi countless small silky flowers. 

The sugar-cane is invariably propagated in agriculture 
by cuttings. The flowers, or arrows, contain seeds, blit from 
the system of reproduction employed they have become 



Fig. 3.— a single fibro-vascular bundle of sugar-cane, showing the large vostjels 
or tubes surrounded by woody fibre (highly magnified). ^ 

to a greater or less extent sterile. Apart *from this, the 
tendency tc, atavism, or harldng back to previous “types, 
.renders 'growth from such seed out of the question f8r 
estates’ purposes, although the rediscovered '.property of 
propagation by seed is being largely used for the devek^ 
ment pf new varieties. While cuttings, then, arq,Jij|lii 
variably used for planting pyrposes, sonie ia' 

practice occurs as to what portion of ' 

‘boost countries the top, or upper joints 
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head has been removed, is exclusively used, but frequently 
the whole cane is utilised, being cut up into sections long 
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• tion of which gives rise to the new cane; but as these are 

in the best condition for development in the upper or softer 
parts of the cane, tops are generally considered most 
suitable for planting. As^ however, the use of them 
necessitates either the sacrifice of the rest of the cane or 
its manufacture into sugar, for which the planting season 



Fia. Germinating sugar-cane “top,” showing young shocts developed from 
the buds or “ eyes,” and the young roots. 

may not “De suitable, the twhole length of the stalk is used 
for plants in many instances. In either method the 
“ eyes,” under suitAble conditions, spring, a number of roots 
being tjirowir out from and around the joint, which s^e' 
to supply the young canes with.means of subsistence until 
they can "put forth roots of their own. Planting is done 
■Sfeither in furrows or in holes. In the fcomer. jCAse, 'the 
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** top ia either thrust into the soil at angles varying 
according to the local practice or else laid horizontally 
and lightly huried. The rows thus formed arc from 3 to 
6 feet apart, and the plants are placed at short intervals, 
from 1 to 2 feet s^long them. When holes are dug-»-they 
vary in distance according to the soil conditions —the 
plants are either laid horizontally and covered, or else 
inserted in the soil as above. The sugar-cane requires a 
considerable quantity of water for its growth, but at the 
same time good drainage; and in those countries where 
there is a deficient rain supply, but where tlie soil and 
drainage conditions suit, irrigation is practised witli great 
success. In fact, it is with a good open soil, constant high 
temperature, and control of the water supply, that cane 
cultivation is carried on under the most favourable con- 
ditions. • 

Although the details of cultivation vary considerably 
in calie-producing countries, the main features arc the 
same. The soil is prepared for planting by ploughing, 
either by steam plougte, by ploughs drawn by mules or 
oxen, or by hand-forking. ,The cfines are planted, and 
when of sufficient age-Mhat is to say, when* from onc4.o 
three months old — are manured. Where farmyard manure 
ft employed this is ploughed in before planting. The canes 
as they grow are moulded from the surroitnding soil, 
so as to keep the root well below the surface, and the 
necessary weeding and tillage done. After* six or seven 
months the cane stool coders* the ground sufficiently to 
render ^upther operations unnecessary, and it is left to 
complete its growth and to mature. A^the cane approaches 
ipaturity the trash or dead leafage of the earlier growth is 
removed. The usual perjod of maturity is sixteen gn)onths 
in the case of plajnt canes and twelve months in that of 
ratoons, but in countries, such as Louisiana, where a ccM 
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season exists, the period available for growth fe not more 
than eight or nine months. At the flowering season various 
changes take place in the juice. The proportion of un- 
crystallisable sugar is much increased, and so too is that ol 
the organic impurities. As the arrow, eor flower, drops, 
however, this gradually diminishes, together with the 
albuminous and gummy matters of the juice, while the 
purity of the juice, i.c. the relation of the quantity of cane 
sugar to the other solids of the juice, increases until the 
moment of maximum ripeness occurs. When this is past, 
the cane begins to dry up, and with the advent of rains 
growth appears in the eyes and from the roots. Tf*" 
allowed to remain longer the old cane withers, while small 
shoots appear as ramifications from its side . After the cane 
is cut, shoots appear if the stool is ^flowed to remain in 
the ground, and these form a new growth of cane. They 
are termed ratoons, and, the extent to which .a field of cane^ 
is ratooned '' depends entirely upon the soil and system 
Df cultivation. In rich soils the operation can be repeated 
mccessfully for some years. In Java, however, only 
plant ' canes are grown, Croj^ernment regulations until 
recently forbidding the cultivation of ratoons. Ratoon 
3anes ripen earlier than plant canes, and, as a^ rule, have 
aot the same luxuriance of growth., * 

The soils most suitable to the sugaif-cane are clays and 
loams, which, while retaining moisture, remain^open enough 
bo permit of proper aeration and drainage. The sugar-*cane 
makes but*a small demand upon the constituents of the soil,' 
less than a half per cent, of its weight being abstracted in 
the form of mineral itiatter. Potash, phosphoi;ic acid, and 
iitrogen,are the principal foods required, and lime, as ’v^th 
most crops, is an important adjunct. As regards the com- 
Dosition of good cane soils, those of Hawaii, which are" 
fSpecially fertile, contain about 3 per cent, of Wtash, from 
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48 to *61 per cent, of phosphoric acid, and from 47 to 
•64 per cent, of nitrogen. The alluvial cane lands of 
Louisiana contain from *09 per cent, to *75 per cent, of 
potash, from *06 to 446 per cpnt. of phosphoric acid, and 
from ‘OG to *130 per cent, of nitrogen. It is not, however, 
the proportion of the chemical constituents which deter- 
mines the fertility of tlie soil so much as the quantity 
available for the immediate purposes of the plant, and the 
favourable condition of the soil for the development of 
oacterial life^ When the soil is light and wanting in depth, 
farmyard" manure or heavy green soiling is indispensable 
for the maintenance of the ‘‘ body "" of the soil. It is*of 
the greatest importance also, especially with heavy clays, 
that the proportion of humus or vegetable matter of the 
soil should be mamt|,ined, and to this end the “ trash, and 
as much of the debris of the canes as possible, should be 
retumbd to the soil. The refuse of the cane after crushing 
— ^the bagasse or megass — is used for fuel purposes, and the 
trash available is not itself sufficient (especially in face of a 
tropical rainfall, which washes away the lighter part of the 
soil) to make up for the loss«of humus. “ Green soiling "" 
the growth of catch cropft-r-crops grown between the cutting 
and replanting of the cane — or of rotation crops calculated 
^ give a large amount of organic debris, is therefore 
practised where the systeiji of cultivation p^mits. As 
regards artijSbial manures, what are generally required for 
manUrial purpcJses are assimilable forms of nitrogen and of 
phosphoric acid and potash where the amounts of these 
available are wanting. It has been already mentioned 
that the sugar-cane requires good drainage, and to meet 
tropical conditions of rainfall the open d*ain system is 
almost invariably employed. In those countries, such as 
British Guiana and Louisiana, which are below the level 
of the sea or river, the drainage water has to be pumpe# 
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away from the estate, though sometimes the fall of the tide 
is utilised for this purpose. 

The proportion of the constituents of the sugar-cane 
varies considerably, but the following may be taken as 
giving a rough idea of the general composition of the cane 
as cut: — • 


Water 

from 69 to 

75 per 

Sucrose 

,, 8 „ 

16 

Uncrystallisable sugar 

trace „ 

2 

Fibre 

from 8 „ 

16 

Ash 

» 0-3 „ 

« 0-8 

Organic matter other than sugar . 

„ 0-5 „ 

r 

Containing nitrogen . 

about 0*02 ,, 

0-05 


The composition of a particular cane varies considerably 
according to climate and soil. A description of can^ ^hich 
gives a rich juice under certain conditicfis would give a poor 
juice under others. The lower joints of a cane contain 
richer and purer juice than the upper or less ripe pints. 
The yield of cane varies greatly. In the deep volcanic 
loams of Hawaii, assisted by irrigation, as many as 100 tons 
of rich canes per acre have been obtained. In Java, where 
plant* canes only are reaped, and the crops alternated with 
ritje and beans, 30 to 40 tons form* an average return. In 
the West In4ies 20 to 30 tons per acre are nornjally grown, 
although heavy yields are obtained under exceptional con- 
ditions. 

The purity of cane juice, i,e. its freedofti from con- 
stituents other than sugar, depends upon itS degree oftipe-^# 
ness. After the arrowing Season, in which there has been 
an intense manifestation of vitality, and a* noticeable 
increase in the impurities and the uncrystallisable sugar 
of the jjiice, the latter decreases in quantity, while ihe 
crystalHsable sugar increases, it the same time, the pro- 
. portion of other organic and saline matter dinjinishes. Ad, 
tfcwever, the maturity of the contents Of the individual 
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joints is less towards the upper part of the cane, a condition 
of perfect ripeness is never found in the cane juice as 
expressed ifl manufacture. In composition the uncrystal- 
lisable sugar of cane juice is not distinguishable from other 
members of the hexose class. It is soluble in watar, and 
possesses the maximum reducing power on oxide of copper, 
but it is doubtful whether it has any rotatory action on 
polarised light. Canes, however, wliich have been injured 
or which are over-ripe contain ordinary invert sugar as 
well. The fibre of the cane does not consist entirely of 
ordinary cellulose, but contains a considerable percentage 
of xylan,^" or wood gum. The rind contains a large 
percentage of silica. The soluble organic matter found in 
the juice consists.of a certain amount of vegetable albumen 
and pectin, or vegetable gum, the latter of which imparts 
the gummy chara^er noticed in many unripe or badly- 
cultivated canes. This, however, must not be confused 
with the gummy character developed in cane-juice products 
by fermentation. The mineral master of the cane consists 
of potash, soda, lime,* and iron as sulphates, chlorides, 
phosphates, silicates, and organic salts, the latter playing 
an important part in sugar manufacture. 

^ large number of varieties of canes exist, but much 
Complication has ariseij from different names having been 
applied to the sameVariety in different countries. Perhaps 
the best classification is that given by Stubbs, who divides 
the known varieties (apart from seedlings) into — 

(a) White, yellowf and green canes. 

.(6) Striped canes. 

(c) Canes with solid colours other than (a). 

^ Typical canes of (a) are the WJiite Tran9paren^ and ‘the 
Bourhm. The former of J}hese is also known as the Crystal- 
line cane, the Green cane, White Java, Rappoe, Caledonian 
Queen, Light Java, Mont Blanc, and Rose Bamboo; whiife 
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the latter has for its homologues the Bamboo*, Lahaina, 
Otaheite, Fortier, Keni-Keni, and Lousier. 

The Stuped Tanna represents (6), and is probably 
identical with the Bed Ribbon, Cheribon, Java Yellow, 
Violet* Batavian, and Otaheite Jiibbon;^ and (c) is char- 
acterised by the Bluch Tanna^ with which the Louisiana 
■Purple and Black Java are closely allied. 

During the last ten years a new field of research has been 
developed in the rediscovered power of propagation of 
canes from seed. By this means an enormous number, 
running into hundreds of thousands, of new varieties have 
been brought into existence and cultivated with the view 
to the discovery of a cane which is superior to known 
varieties. The tendency, as mentioned ^bove, witlv canes 
grown in this way to hark back to tjpes from pre’^ous 
fertilisations, is so great, that the sowings from a single 
bloom or arrow ” may produce almost as many different 
varieties as seedlings, and by careful selection, chemically 
or physiologically, new^ varieties of cane of considerable 
promise have been grown. The .depreciation .in recent 
years of the Bourbon, which yi health exhibited excellent 
alLround qualities as regards cultivation and manufacture, 
has led to the need of substitutes where its cultivation has 
had to be abandoned, which, while representing its pas^ 
good qualities, will be free from the liability to disease and 
the attacks of pests which the Bourbon has lately shown; 
Considerable work has been done in this dii;ection,*and, in 
the West -Indies especially^ large areas are planted in 
seedling or the new varieties of canes. The sysjieiy under 
which these have been raised has generally been for the 
young seedlings to be grown and subjected to careful 
selection* by cultivation and chemical selection in t£e 
botanic stations. Those which show promising results. 
me then distributed to the estates, where thej^ are further 
tested linger the estates’ conditions of cultivaticm. The 
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best are then selected and extended. As the result of an 
enormous amount of toil, a couple of dozen, perhaps, of new 
varieties of eane are in general cultivation, yielding well and 
showing great powers of resistance to disease. Attempts 
are now being ma^e to effect tlie cross fertilisation of known 
varieties. These promise to be successful, and in conse- 
quence the work of experimentalists in this direction will, 
be considerably simplified. • 

The sugar-cane is liable to the attacks of both insect 
and vegetable pests. Several varieties of borers which 
attack the ^.ane are known, the principal of which is the 
'' moth borer. The eggs are laid on the leaf of the caftie, 
and the caterpillars from them find their way througli the 
softer part of th^ rind near the joint, excavating tracks in 
the interior. Another borer commonly found is the shot- 
borer, a beetle wiic^i makes small shot-like holes in the rind 
of the cane. The main damage, however, is done by the 
moth-borer, fungus pests finding their way through the 
holes made by it, thps causing 'growtlis which spread 
throughout the body of the cane. The boring beetles are 
only supposed to attack canes which have become diseased 
in this way. The brown har3-back has of late, particularly 
in Mauritius, been productive of much damage. 

• The fungoid diseases of the cane are many, and roots, 
stems, and leaves are all liable to become attacked by their 
especial enemies. It may be taken, however, that a healthy 
"bane — & cane •which has its proper rind stijength, and is 
constitutionally sound — ^wjll not be subject to those diseases 
to any^considerable extent. Directly, however, the health 
of the cane suffers from any cause,.it becomes liable to 
disease. The principal diseases of this ^description by 
which sugar-cane has been attacked in recent yea1*s are the 
rind and root fungus, so prevalent in the West Indies, the 
Sereh disea^ of Java, the gumming disease of Mauriti\ 23 » 
and the mosaic disease. The rind fungus ift so called because 
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it makes its appearance at a late stage in the form of dark 
discolorations in the rind. In the root fungus the canes 
gradually die from destruction of the roots T5y a fungus, 
which appears covered over with dark red spots. In the 
Sereh.disease there is a general dwarfing ^f the plant, with 
reddening of the staJk and tissues. In the gumming disease 
growth ceases, the leaves turn yellow, and the fibro-vascular 
portion becomes chained with a yellow gummy matter. 
With the mosaic disease, the leaves become mottled, and 
exhibit symptoms of chlorosis, tlie stool ultimately dying. 

The reaping of the cane is invariably done by hand, the 
luxuriant liabit and recumbent tendency of most of the 
varieties profitably cultivated rendering machine reaping 
a matter of extreme difficulty. The knife used for cutting 
is a cutlass or machete^'" which forms a handy tool for the 
purpose. The cane is first severed from the root as low 
down as possible, the upper part, which is unfit for grinding, 
cut ofE and the lower part divided, if necessary, into lengths 
suitable for loading ancf grinding — ^generally of about 4 feet. 
The cut canes are then transported to the mills, either .by 
carts dn the case of small factories, or in waggons by the 
ti^im or railr6ad system. In British Guiana and the Straits 
Settlements, water carriage Is employed, fiat-bottomed 
barges or punts being used, drawn by mules or oxen. Ill 
hilly countries rope transport is frequently used. 

With reference to the employment of light railroad 
systems, it i^ important to mention that the greafest^ca^e 
and attention should be de^roted to a judicious selection of 
the best and most suitable type and gauge of raihro^d to be 
adopted for any given locality. This gauge, when finally 
selected, to be pniversally used throughout such locality wijjh 
the obyious object of ensuring maximum facilities of trans- 
port, and interchange of locomotives qnd cane-waggons, 
<^upled with a minimum expenditure on new comjections 
and juilcfions, as well as repaira and general up-k^p. 



CHAPTER II . 

THE CRUSHING OP THE SUG^R-CANES A 

EXTRACTION OF THE CANE JUICE 

The sugar-canes having been cultivated, reaped and con- 
veyed to thd sugar factory, the sugar, in the form of cane 
juice, has to be extracted from them, and the extent *t-o 
which such extraction should be pursued has to be deter- 
□lined. The ampunt of contained sugar may vary, as 
sugar, from 8 per cent, to 16 per cent, of the weight of the 
3ane-plants, althou|h, foitunately, the lower figure is very 
rarely. seen; or, if estimated as juice, from 84 per cent, to 
92 per cent, on the same weight of these plants. Is then the 
whole, or only a portion.of the sugal* to be extracted ? On 
the impulse of the moment, it might appear to most people 
that every particle of juice procurable should be withdrawn ; 
and, making into consideration the time, labour, and ex- 
pense which have been sjfent on the cultivation of the 
plants, it does at first sight seem to be a shortcoming not to 
obtain the full fruilis of past efforts. Much depends, how- 
ever, upon the state of the sugar market, and the consequent 
pric^ obtainaUe for the finished product. ,, Possibly, in 
time to come, when the q\jestion as to the best*>treatment 
of residjial^ and by-products is amplified and perfected, and 
wider market-areas have been found for their sale, a stage 
may be reached when maximum extraction will be re- 
garded as imperative. Undoubtedly the attainment of this 
goal of perfection would te highly satisfactory, and would 
close the do6r to much unprofitable and partially-formed 

15 
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criticism which is frequently lavLshe(^ on the colonial sugar 
industry. It would also ensure a maximum return upon 
bhe expenses of cultivation, which is otherwise Only partially 
realised. In some localities, where special conditions 
prevail, these questions concerning exti;p.ction have in the 
present day to be.most carefully considered, and a limit 
has scientifically and commercially to be fixed beyond 
which it is not desiraUle to proceed . Notwithstanding the 
perennial existence of the above considerations in many 
sugar-growing countries throughout the world, there is an 
evident determination in some quarters, where conditions 
nfore favourable to complete extraction exist, to press the 
question of exhaustive extraction to its full limits, and 
accessories of various descriptions arQ being employed 
towards the consummation of this im^rtant and desirable 
object. The use of old appliances, which had fallen some- 
what into disuse, has been revived, together with the in- 
troduction of additional machinery of a novel description, 
all of which will be niJted in the proper place ; and nowa- 
days an average extraction of some 97 per cent, to 98 per 
cent.- of the sucrose in the cane is obtained with large and 
powerful mills assisted by both old and novel accessories — 
and one factory is claiming aif extraction of 99*5 per cent, 
of the sugar *in the canes in the form of juice, and anoth^ , 
reports am extraction of 98-99 per ceftit. Moreover, it is 
necessary to determine the precise method of extraction 
which is to J)e adopted, and to decide whether it ifik pre- 
ferable tckemploy force, as-j^oi:tld the case with the ustf 
of cane-mills, assisted in many cases by what is^ termed 
‘‘ maceration (saturation of the megass with water), or 
whether the ^ency of the natural law of osmosis, which ^ 
governg*the operations of the various branches of t£e 
diffusion process, should be relied upon. Fortunately for * 
lugar-planters, the respective apparatus used In connecticm* 
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with both of these systems has been brouglit to a consider- 
able pitch of efficiency, and much experience of the greatest 
importance hSis l)een gaiiunl of late years, rremising, then, 
that the use of mills seems so far to be preferred, a brief 
description must bi given of the earlier and later forms of 
these extractors, which are offered by engineers for th(^ use 
of sugar manufacturers. At the same time it should here 
be noted that the question of the resuscitation of diffusion 
is likely once more to come to the front. 

In the earliest periods of sugar-making, when it was in 
all probability barely a commercial industry, the most 



Fro. 7. — Modernisod form of«,ri olcmcuiary vortical mill. 


primitive mechanical meQ,ns of extraction were employed. 
-T^o or three vertical Vooden rollers, contained add held in 
position by a *vooden Trarnework, were turned by a long 
horizo^^tal lever,. which was pushed or pulled Jby men or 
animals; and the passing of,th^x;anes between tlfCse rolls 
brought qjboyt an extraction of the contained juice ranging 
from 30 per cent, to 40 per cent, of the latter on any given 
weight of canes crushed. In some of the»e primitive 
machines no toothed gearing of any kind whatsoever was 
employed. In the two-roller mills one of the rolls was 
turned directly^ by the long lever, and the inserted canes 
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caused the other to revolve on its axis in the role of a moving 
support against the administration of pressure. Later on, 
simple devices were added for the purpose of ensuring a 
more harmonious relationship between the movements of 
the respective rollers, aiid at a still later period improved 
forms of these eJementary vertical macliines were con- 
structed, chiefly of ironwork; and Fig. 7 shows the 
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Fro 8.-- A horizontal canc-mill worked by animal powor. 

* • c 

modernised form of such a cane-mill, with three rolls, which 
is still occasionally used in partially developed ojountries. 

In course of time it was perceived that if the rollers were 
placed in a*' horizontal imstead of a vertical positio]?t^^ the 
opemtion of feeding the canes into the mill could be con- 
ducted with greater convenience; .and almost equally 
primitive apparatus were constructed out of wood on 
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horizontal lines, with a simple form of additional gearing 
for converting the prime vertical movements into horizontal 
motion. In its turn, this form of cane-mill was also made 
of metal (see Fig. 8). This evolution was speedily followed 



Fra. 9._A wiiid-drivon cane-mill on 'ITiibou’c estate, Antigua. 


by a ^arch for the best means of dispensing, wherever 
poMi le, with man and animal power as prime ftiovers, 
and windmills and watei-wheels were attached to' these 
vertical and horizphtal mills, thus enlisting the aid of the 
natural forces of wind and water, and a higher per<3pntage 
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of juice extraction was thereby attained, the latter now 
ranging from about 40 per cent, to 60 per cent, of obtained 
juice on any given weight of canes crushed, l^igs. 9 and 10 
show respectively the main features of the more modernised 
arrangements for driving such mills by either wind or water. 
These ever~changihg and rapidly- varying forces of nature, 
however, proved themselves to be fickle and uncertain 
sources of reliable assistance, frequently failing to put in an 
appearance when most needed for the disposal and manipu- 
lation of the cane crop. Again, at uncertain intervals, 
t^e gurgling streams would become raging torrents, occa- 



Fio. 10. — A carin-mill #irivfn by water power. 


sioning lively and inconvenient excitement in the nei^h-,, 
bourhood* of the water-wheels; or the equable breezes in- 
creased to roaring gales, which would confpletely lift ofi 
the tops ahd sails of lofty and elegant* windmills; with 
serious concomitant dan^rs^-to life and property. But 
although these mishaps had to be put up with> as mere 
possible incidents and risks in the routine of a planter’s life, 
they tended to create a desire and a further search for sojoae 
other and more reliable sourcq of power. 

In the meantime, steam had become recognised as a 
more sure though more elaborate motive force ; and as the 
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appliances and materials necessary for the construction of 
the modern forms of cane-grinding machinery had multi- 
plied and inipiioved, it was found possible to employ the 
steam-engine as a prime mover. It was assisted by some- 
what elaborate gearing which served as a medium of <jom- 
munication and transmission of power between the engine 
and the rolls of the mill, simultaneously modulating the 
more rapid revolutions of the engine to the slower rotary 
motion of the mill rollers. To this day, with greater or 
less elaboration, and with fewer or more numerous parts, 
these three combined elements — ^the engine, the gearing, 
and the mill — ^form the principal component parts of 
modern cane-crushing appliances. 

It is now therefore necessary to examine the charac- 
teristic features of thg above elements, and to point out their 
respective functions; considering next their combination as 
a complex whole, in the form of a complete modern cane- 
crushing plant, and then dealing with their accessories, 
modifications, and amplifications. 

Fig. 11 shows the prime mover which is now most 
generally employed to rotate the cane-crushing^ rollers I It 
is a mechanical agent with which everybody is nowadays^ 
thoroughly :^miliar, and, as illustrated in the^e pages, it 
►wTll be recognised by the majority of readers as an old 
acquaintance which heeds no further introduction and no 
elaborate expfeination either as to its technical details or its 
movements; Itris, however, a separate and independent 
inachine,and the initial element of a complete •ane-crushing 
plant; aad it should especially be noted that at the end, A, 
of its crank-shaft a strong steel pinion is always fixed, 
wlpch is known as the crank-shaft pinion; which, tl^pugh it 
would appear in this illuqj^ration as a part of the prime 
moving arrangements, is nevertheless also seen in the 
combined plant under the role hi the first-motion pinion, A, ' 
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of the gearihg (Fig. 12). That is to say, this important 
del ail may be dealt with under either of the two synonymous 
terms, ‘‘ The*Crank-Shaft Pinion of the Engine,"" or The 
First-Motion Pinion of the Gearing."" It is, in fact, the 
connecting link between these first and second elements of 
a complete plant; and the above references to it serve to 
introduce the second elenxent. Fig. 12 indicates this com- 
pound gearing and illustrates its maifi features. To many 
people its use and necessity, as the second element of a 



Fig. 12. — Cho main features of the compound gearing of a-cario-niill 


complete plant, will be at once apparent after* a cursory 
examination.# The engine, or first clement, is the embodi- 
menWmd representative of higher speeds and mpre moderate 
forces ; and for the purposeg of ^cane-squeezing these initial 
forces apd speeds have to be converted into much greater 
forces acting at slower speeds. This change, without 
altering the total amount of initial power qpgendered, is 
ejected through the agency of the gearing now unclgr con- 
sideration. * 

The cranlf-shaft pinion at A, in Fig. 11, otherwise (asi^ 
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of the gearitig (Fig. 12). That is to say, this important 
detail may be dealt with under either of the two synonymous 
terms, The'Crank-Shaft Pinion of the Engine,"' or “ The 
First-Motion Pinion of the Gearing." It is, in fact, the 
connecting link between these first and second elemeqts of 
a complete plant; and the above referonces to it serve to 
introduce the second element. Fig. 12 indicates this com- 
pound gearing and illustrates its maifi features. To many 
people its use and necessity, as the second clement of a 
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complete plant, will be at once apparent aftei>a cursory 
examination.# The engine, or first clement, is the embodi- 
mentend representative of higher speeds and mpre moderate 
forces; and for the purpose^ of cane-squeezing these initial 
forces ajj.d speeds have to be converted into much greater 
forces acting at slower speeds. This change, without 
altering the total amount of initial power ^gendered, is 
ejected through the agency of the gearing now und^r con- 
sideration. 

The cranl^-shaft pinion at A, in Fig. 11, otherwise (assir 
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already explained) the first-motion pinion A, in Fig. 12, 
turns round at a rate of, say, forty-eight revolutions per 
minute, and gears with a fairly-sized spur wheel, B, some 
four times larger in diameter tlian the pinion. This wheel 
is caDed “ the first-motion wheel "" of the gearing, and the 
combination resulti^ in a speed for it of, say, about twelve 
revolutions per minute, and it is fixed upon the first-motion 
shaft, C, of the gearing. Side by side with this wheel, B, 
and upon the same first-motion shaft, C, another pinion, D, 
called the second -motion pinion,'" is fixed, which in turn 
gears with the last and largest wheel, E, of this combination 
of gearing-wlieels known as the second-motion wheel." 
The latter will be fully five or six times tlie diameter of D; 
and E will thus revolve at a rate of about two to two and a 
half revolutiefns per minute. ^ 

The respective proportions of the above wheels and 
pinions vary considerably in different plants, their diameter 
being subservient to the varied views and experiences of 
the different constructm‘s and purchasers; but the crux of 
the problem lies in the satisfactory. attainment of a {suitable 
speed for this second-motion ^heel, E, which is- fixed upon 
the second-motion shaft, F. As -F is directly connected 
with the top roller gudgeon, J, of the cane-mill (Fig. 13), 
and therefore turns at precisely the same rate as the mill 
rollers, it Will be recognised that the details of the gearing 
are so arranged as to ensure the proper number of revolu- 
tions which the mill rollers are intended to make. Thus, in 
the above example the canQ-mill rolls also turn at the rate 
ol about two to two and a half revolutions per minute. 

It should here be mentioned that, as the speeds decrease, 
the strength <and pitch of the gearing-wheels increase, a 
circumstance which chiefly accounts for tlie greater strength 
and size of the second -motion wheels as^compared with the 
similar details of those of the first motion; anS it must now 
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agai^ be pointed out that the end of the second-motion 
shaft is connected directly to the cane-mill through the 
agency of the loose coupling H (Fig. 12). 

A very brief consideration of the important question of 
mill roller speeds «vill now not be out of place. Much 
thought, and the results of extensive pni^ctical experiences, 
have been brought to bear upon this important requirement 
of a proper surface speed for mill rolls, and much has been 
pertinently written on the subject of “ Low Speeds versus 
High Speeds,'' and vice versa. Theoretically speaking, 
low-speed rollers should apparently give a more prolonged 



Fig, in. — Cano-inill, with hydraulic a^tparaluK applied to the megass roll. 

squeeze to any given sectioii of the cane under pressure, 
^ccmpled with a better chance thus afforded to its contained 
juice to escape from the cane cells into the mill-bed, thereby 
minimising th^ ever present evil of re-absorption. In the 
^ daily eriahipulation and use of a cane-grinding, plant there 
al’e, however, many points which demand full ret^ognition, 
and exis^ng preferences may be regarded as a compromise 
^ which tends impartially to meet the aggregate of all these 
reijuirements without giving undue prominence to any 
particular member of the group. Notwithstanding the 
above theoretical considerations, it seems evident that 
nowadays higher speeds, combinM with thinner feeds of. 
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canes, have been gaining the ascendancy on ‘many sugar 
estates, and the details of construction of many of the most 
modern plants are usually found to be in a,ccbrdance with 
this desire for higher rather than slower speeds. There is, 
however, in certain quarters, an evident preference under 
certain circumstaiKjes for a return to slower speeds, more 
especially with reference to the regulation of the speed of 
the later mills of a multiple-unit set' of mills. It is un- 
necessary now to enter further into this particular point, and 
it will Suffice to have touched briefly on present tendencies. 

It is now therefore desirable to describe the cane-mill, 
which is the third element of the complete plant, and thus 
return to the point H in Fig. 12. The end F of the second- 
motion shaft of the gearing is connected, through the 
medium of the tail-bar G and two lar^e loose couplings, H 
and I, with the top roller shaft or gudgeon, J, of the mil] 
(Fig. 13) . These two couplings H and I are purposely made 
to fit loosely upon the ends of the three shafts F, G, and J , so 
as to accommodate tfie varying, vertical positions assumed 
in the course of a day's work by the mill top roller, K, such 
comparatively slight variations in position being due to 
•corresponding variations in the quantities of caneS which 
may be under pressure at any* given moment. ^ The tail-bar 
G is very easily removed and replaced when necessafy, 
more so in fact than any o^her main detail of the mill 
gearing; and advantage is frequently taken of this con- 
venience by making the middle section of*the tail-bar of a 
somewhat lesser resisting power than is to be found in aify 
other detail of the plant; so that, in case of .suiden and 
undue strains, this easily handled tail-bar will give way 
under guch strains more readily than any other part of the 
apparatus. This advantage is usually sought by a reduc- 
tion in diameter of the middle section of the bar, as 
' indicated at G/Fig. 12); and by this device* a safeguard is 
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readily and economically provided against the possible 
breakage of other more expensive and less accessible portions 
of the machinery which might otherwise take place. 

Upon examining Fig. 14, it will be perceived that this 
third element of thpe simpler forms of a cane-crushing plant 
more prominently consists of three roHers, J, L, and M, 
mounted on powerful “ gudgeons "" or shafts, held in their 
relative positions by two massive steel or cast-iron head- 
stocks, 0, P, which sit upon a strong bed-plate, X. These 
hcadstocks are often referred to as the side-cheeks of the 
mill. The relative movements of the three rollers are 
maintained by three massive steel pinions, fixed one on tKe 
inner end of each roller gudgeon, and the canes sliding down, 
the feed-plate D enter the rollers at Q and emerge at R, 
in the form of well-qfushed and heavily -pressed '' megass,'^ 
which, by virtue of the pressure to which it has been sub- 
jected, has been deprived of the major portion of the juice 
which the canes originally contained upon entering the 
mill. A further examination of the*illustration enables one 
to realise that the total •pressure administered is the sum 
and effect of two successive squeezes. The canes enter the 
opening Q, between the*rollers L and J, and are partially 
crushed. Passing beneath this top roller J, they are 
supported and retained, as a compact and comparatively 
non-resilient mass l)y the tr^ish-turner T until they reach 
the point S, when they pass between the rollers J and M, 
and «Rre thus subjected to the second and final squeeze ad- 
ministered by a three-rollei cagae-mill. Fig. 15 Shows the 
effect piodmced upon the canes by the double squeeze; and 
it should be mentioned that the crushed and exhausted 
’c^nes are known as megass,"" which is seen ki this Ulustra- 
tionatN. ^ 

The trash-turner, T, is a most important detail of a 
cane-mill.. It is of groat strength; and its dead uppers 
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surface, over which the partially crushed canes are pushed 
and dragged, is usually kept as narrow as possible in the 



direction of the forward movement of the canes. Although 
^its employment entails the expenditure of additional power 


Fig. 14. — A section of a cane-crushing mill. 




showing the effect of the double Squeeze 
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which would otherwise not be expended, it renders never*- 
theless important services in return for such expenditure. 
Whilst acting as a necessary support and conveyer for the 
partially squeezed canes in their passage from the earlier 
to the later pressure, it also appears satisfactorily to make 
good and perpetuate the results of the work already per- 
formed by the front and top rollers L and J , and, if properly 



Fio. 16. — A two-rollor mill. 


constructed and correctly placed, minimises re^absorption, 
and keeps the canes undfer treatment in a compact and 
orderly mass, and thus passes them on in such a*¥orm and 
manner as will tend to ensure the maximum of beneficial 
results from* the second and final squeeze. # 

Much attention has, of la1>e years, been paid to the 
design and construction of trash-turners, |ind they have 
been the focus -and subject of numerous recent patents and 
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special endeavours to confirm and establish their usefulness 
and indispensability; to increase their strength, stability 
and durability ;.and to minimise the drawbacks of their com- 
parative inaccessibility by considerable alterations to their 
general form, methods of support and adjustment, together 
with readier means of general control, which have culmin- 
ated in removing the major portion of the hitherto serious 
drawbacks which have consistently*attached themselves 
to the use of this troublesome detail of mill-construction. 



Fio. 17. — A complcki cane-grinding plant. 


Many devices and nujnerous re-arrangeinents of the mill 
rollers have been offered for fjie use of colonial sugar manu- 
facturers, which have sought successfully to supplant the 
trash«turner. Suffice it, however, for the present to point 
out that one of the most obvious of these devices’ is shown 
in Pig. 16, in the form of a two-roller mill which is in use 
in various sugar-growing countries. Each unit of this 
apparatus gives but one squeeze, and two such upits are 
customarily used as substitutes for one three-roller mill in 
order to give the ^ame number of squeezes through the 
alternative agency of either form of mill. These two-rojler^ 
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mills are sometimes used in succession to the primary 
-employment of a three-roller mill, and in such cases they 
serve to administer subsequent pressure which may be 
applied to the megass under treatment. 

It should be pointed out that the joiirnals of the roller 
gudgeons are supported and held in their relative positions 
in the mill headstocks by heavy brass or gun-metal bearings, 
TJ (Fig. 18), which are often jacketed for the reception 
and passage of circulated cooling water, which aids the 
customary lubricants that are always applied to tjje inner 
surfaces of these bearings for the purpose of keeping both 
journals and bearings as cool as possible. Sometimes the 
bearings are also furnished with additional channels which 
provide for the injection of lubricants linger pressure. The 
top roller, together with its journals and bearings, is con- 
veniently held in the vertical gaps located in the upper 
portions of the headstocks. The two side rollers and their 
similar accessories arc placed in horizontal gaps at either 
end of the lower portions of these same headstocks, the 
relative rectangular divergence of iihese respective positions 
of the upper and lower gapsji)eing necessary for the ready 
jre-adjustment, removal, and replacement of either* of the 
rolls without disturbing the 'others. The bottom roller- 
bearings are of special shape, anjl are kept in place and 
proper adjustment by a unique arra^igement of massive 
caps and bolts as shown at V. Attention should be called 
to the great, strength of the top mill caps,«W, the holding- 
down bolts of which pass in,a vertical direction through the 
entire depth of the headstocks and bed-plate. ^ Beyond 
this point they are prolonged through the heavy mill 
timbers. Upon these, each element of the cane-crushing 
plant tis usually placed, and under the bottom side of them 
heavy steel washer-plates are suspended; through them the 
above bolts also pass to receive their large* brass botto^y^ 




nuts. By this means the bolts and caps are held d own; and 
bheir strains distributed over the largest possible area of 
the foundations. 
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Fig. 19. — Complete cane-grinding plant driven by a water-turbine. 
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The two headstocks, 0 and P, as already mentioned, are 
supported by^the mill-bed, X (Fig. 14), to which they are 
firmly secured, and this mill -bed is arranged and shaped so 
that it will receive and collect tlie expressed cane juice. 
It is held in positioii by ])owerfuI foundation-bolts of (‘con- 
siderable length, which, passing thr(3tigh the timbers, 
protrude to a considerable depth through the massive 



r’jG. 20 . — Complete caiic -grinding {llaiit drivoii by an electric motor. 


masonffy or brick-work which forms the sub-foundation for 
the entire plant. Both the engine and gearing *are also 
similarly tsecured and held in plat^e. Figs. 56 and 57 still 
further elucidate the major portion of the above details in a 
miyiner that will be readily understood. • , 

Many other interesting details, besides those already 
described, might be .singled out and cojpmented upon with 
regard to their respective relationships, to the engine, 
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gearing, and mill; but for the present it should sullice to 
call further attention to Figs. 17 and 18, which show the 
above three elements combined as a complete cane-grinding 
plant, indicating their relative positions and functions, and 
exhibiting their numerous details. %ese illustrations, 
taken in conjunction with their predecessors, should enable 

• readers to form a fairly close acquaintance with the 
rudimentary form and arrangement of all modern cane- 
grinding plants, whether loaded with numerous accessories 
or kept down to the poini of extreme simplicity ; and these 
various accessories will now be described- -the question of 
multiple mills and their working being subsequently dealt 
with, and the comparaiive value of the respoctivc results 
obtained in connection with the extraiition of the cane 

t 

juice from the sugar-canes by the en^loynient of diverse 
and more complicated forms of these agencies considered. 
In order to complete reference to the various prime movers 
used to drive the smaller sizes of canc-grinding machinery, 
the reader is referred to Figs. 19 and 20, in which it will be 
seen that a turbine, Y, may be used when convenient in 
place of a water-wheel, or sa electric motor, M, in place 

* of a steam-engine. 



CHAPTER III 

ACCESSORIES AND THEIR IWOriONS 

The various accessories, which can be added as desired, to 
}he elementary cane-crushing plant just described, have 
aow to be considered. Strictly speaking, an '' accessory '' 
LS that which belongs to something else as its principal, 
icting in support of this principal without being indis- 
pensably necessary; and in the case of smalbsized cane- 
mills one frequently finds them being used without the help 
Df any of the accessories now about io be explained. For 
instance, there are cases in which the canes are fed into the 
mill rolls by hand, without the aid of a cane -carrier. 
Similarly the megass is ren)oved ))y hand from the mill, in- 
stead of by 'means of a megass carrier or elevator. Some- 
bimes, when the position of the mill in relation to the boiling- 
louse permits, the expressed jjiice runs from the mill to the 
darifiers by gravity, and a juice-pump is thus dispensed 
i\dth ; and preliminary cane splitters and crushers have in 
past times been regarded by some planters as comparative 
uxuries. Maximuni simplicity can, however, only be re- 
gained by a considerable sacrifice of maximum efficiency; 
ind iii. order to* maintain the latter, and at th^ same time 
iconomise the employment pf manual labour, it is*desirable 
vhenevQp possible to adopt most of these accessories. But 
¥hen the mills exceed a certain size and capacity, many of 
hese appliances cease to be accessories in the strict inter- 
uetation of the term. They then become virtual necessi- 
ies, and, as such, are founcl to be in use in all sugar factories 
rf even moderate size and completeness. 
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accessory, which, provided no unloading incciianical 
appliance is employed, is the first mechanical ap])liance 
with which the canes are brought into contact upon their 
arrival at the, factory. It takes the fhice of a gang of 
labourers who woiiild otherwise be feeding the canes direct 
into the rollers by hand, and it enables tlie feeding of the 
mill to be performed in a regular and efficient manner. It 
consists of a strong wood or iron fraLiework of considerable 
length, the initial ptation of whicli is level and fixed at a 
suitable height above the ground or water Ic'tL as seen at 
AtoB. Along the upper suia ucs of this hx» d level frame 
a slowly moving and continuous apron is aiTat.i]^(*d wLicl is 
always travelling in the diiec'tion A to h. on to v/hicji the 



u 

21.- 70ltiv.ati.>ri of framcwoik of a fario-carrior. 


canes arc thrown for transmission to the mill rolls. It is 
chiefly at this stage that the can^s are suitably arranged, 
both as to quantity and uniformity, "thereby ensuring an 
even supply of the material to be operated upon in such 
a form as to promote the eflicaency of the work de-ne by 
the rollets. 

. A stationary "" dividing board,'’ or plate, placed 
lengthwise along the centre of the horizontal portion of the 
ttavelljng-apron A, B, has a jiiost beneficial elTect to the 
extend; of a 10 per cent, to 12 per (ient. increase in the 
amount of work performed by any giyen mill. It is im- 
portant for the canes, more especially the lower layers, to be 
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\a\i\ ^engtWlae. upon Uie carnet m as teguAat a maniicx as 
possible, and this dividing plate appears to ensure a close 
and sufficiently, practical approximation to this desirability 
without any serious elaboration' of appliances and without 
any increased speaial attention on the part of the workmen 
in attendance upon the carrier. It k, in fact, an ever- 
present self-regulator of the approximately correct position 
of the canes, and should hang from tlic roof of the cane- 
carrier house and bo steadied by a rear .dtachment to 
the outer end of the carrier, and a carefully designed 



— SkIo clrliilion of a comjfK’tc ivino-carnor 


and constructed dividing plate is well woilliy of more 
than ordinary passing att elation. 

The level portion of jlie cane-(5arrier (‘.an Ixj made of any 
length requisite fot the convenient manipidation of the 
canes under varying conditions, and in cases in wliicli they 
are l:g:ought from the fields to the factory by mil, the trucks 
are run on branch lines along either side of tlic otirrier, the 
(;anes l^ing then c.onveniently i)uslied out of the trucks on 
to the travelling apron, eitluu* by hand or mechanically. 
Where water transpori/ is employc'd, th(‘ cane»-carrier stands 
within a large dock, and the punts are floated alongside the 
carrier, the canes being tlirown by liaiid, or lifted bodily in 
large masses and deposited upon the travelling apron by- 
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means of very ingenious mechanical contrivances, which, 
as with the truck system, have for their object the saving 
of manual labour and the convenient manipulation of 
enormous quantities of canes at low cpst. 

Eeferring again to Figs. 21, 22, and 23, it will be 
noticed that at the point B the carrier inclines upwards to- 
wards the point C, ^>hus elevating the canes to the height 
requisite for their cdnvenient insertion between the mill 
rolls; and it is at the latter point that the cane-carrier joins 
the cane-plate, or feed-board, D, of the mill. This feed- 



23 . — IMan of a c*oni]>lt*L carn'-earrior. 


plate will also be readily recognised in each of the illustra- 
tions of the mill which have already appeared, and its 
function as the connecting link between the cane-carrier 
and the mill will be fully realised. A downward change 
in the direction of the canes takes place at the point C, 
and the feed-plate D approximately slopes at a tangent 
common to the circumferential surfaces of the two rolls 
which administer the first squeeze of the canes. Great 
attention should be paid to the correct placing of the feed- 
plate D at an efficiently working slope, and the precise 
angle at which it ought to be fixed will vary more or less 
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according to the class of work it is required to perform 
whether with canes or single or multiple-crushed megass. 

It is now desirable to give a concise and general de- 
scription of the details of construction of the above carrier 
together with some explanation of the manner in which i1 
receives its motion. E is a pitch-chain wheel mounted or 
the outer end of the gudgeon of the cdiie roller. It com- 
municates its motion, tlirough the agency of a strong pitch- 
chain, to the upper pitch-chain wheel, F, fixed on the carriei 
driving shaft, G, upon which are also fixed two open double 
and single link chain cant-wheels, which occupy theii 
correct position between the upper side-boards of the 
carrier as seen at S. A friction clutch, J, is also mounted 
on the driving shaft, G. At the far end. A, of the carriei 
another shaft, H, is fixed, furnished with a pair of cant- 
wlieels, X, corresponding with those at S, and around these 
four wheels travel two strong endless bands of steel links. 
V, to which are attached cross slats of wood or iron, L, thus 
forming the slowly travelling apron* br table on to which 
the canes arc thrown. By these means a continuous 
conveyer is furnished which <?.an be instantly started oi 
stopped* at will through the agency of the friction clutch, Jj 
at which a labourer stands for the purpose of controlling 
the supply of canes to ,the mill rolls. The chains and 
slats, L, of the upper*and advancing portion of the carriei 
are supported either by runners or bearing-wheels, shown 
at K;»the lower and returning portions being similarly 
supported, as seen at T; and with regard to the driving of 
the carriegr, it should be observed that in somexases spur- 
wheel or bevel gear is used in place of the pitch-chain 
wheels, E, F, for transmitting motion from the mill^to the 
Liarrier shaft. 

Before closing tjiis description of cane-carriers it is 
necessary particularly to mention that in the case of 
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modern installations c cane-crushing machinery it is con- 
sidered the best pract] e to place the horizontal portion, 
A, B, of the carrier as low down as the ground level, thus 
facilitating in a high degree the discharging of the canes onto 
the carrier. In other words, the framework of this portion 



24:. — Side elevation of megasB carrier of elevator. 


of the carrier is located in a well-drained brick-lined pit of 
ample size and suitable arrangement. 

After the canes liave passed through the mill, and have 
emeiiged from the rollers in the form of megass (see Fig. \6), 
the latter slides down the steep'ly inclined megass-plate, M 
(Figs. 16 and 24), and falls on to the megass elevator or 
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carrier, N, which is the second accessory. Th^ lattei 
either conveys the megass to the boiler furnaces, where it 
is used as furnace fuel for steatn-raising purposes, or (in 
cases where multiple mills are employed) first passes it on 
to the next mill f oft further squeezing before it goes to the 
furnaces. This megass conveyer, although actuated in 
much the same way as the cane-carrillr, which in general 
construction it closely resembles in many ways, is never- 
theless frequently modified to various varieties of forms 
to meet particular cases. Sometimes it is fully as wide as 
the latter, and is slow-moving, at others it is narrow and 
quick-running. Frequently it is of strong build, like the 
<‘.ane-carrier, or at times it is of very light construction, in 
accordance with the particular class of duty it is called upor 
to perlorm. Sometimes it is furnisJieJ with wooden cross 
bars or iron rakes, which drag the megass o\er and along i\ 
smooth wooden flooring (Figs. 15 and 24); at others it it 
furnished with wood or iron slats, which form both floor anc 
conveyer, as in the case of the cline-carrier. As thest 
diverse forms of conveyance will be illustrated when dealing 
with the subject of multiply mills, it is unnecessary t( 
describe them at greatep length at present. Suffice it t( 
say that it is impossible to cope with large quantities o: 
megass without the as^jistance of such conveyers and 
elevators. • 

» 

The other accessories with which it is desirable to dea! 
may now receive attention. A description .has so fai 
been given of a cane-crushing mill actuated by gearing and 
a steamTgngine, which is supplied with canes through the 
agency of a cane-carrier, the megass from the mill rolls 
being carried forward by means of a megass elevator oi 
carrier. The next accessories to be considered have 
reference to the besf methods of ensuring safe and efficieni 
crushing of the canes. As alreadv exnlained. the ton rol 
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of the mill is held firmly down to its work by massive caps 
held in position upon the tops of the journal brasses by 
powerful bolts which extend downwards to the strong 
washer-plates situated beneath the mill timbers. It is 
evident, in the first place, that should 4iard foreign bodies 
of considerable sL'^e find their way into and amongst the 
mass of softer canos, the bolts and other mill fittings are 
strong and rigid enough to prevent the top roll from lifting 
sufficiently to avoid serious damage to various portions of 
the cane-crushing plant. In the second place, owing to the 
stretching of the bolts and the give-and-take of caps, 
brasses, washers, and timbers, it may, nevertheless, not be 
held down closely enough to its work to ensure maximum 
squeezing of thin feeds of canes. Prolonged experience of a 
practical nature has shown that these dangers and short- 
comings are constantly present, and engineers have been 
led to seek means by which they may be avoided, or at all 
events minimised as much as possible. The above remarks 
apply to a lesser degree also to the tw^o lower rollers, and, 
so far as efficient crushing is concerned, much may be 
effected by very careful attention to the screwing up of all 
the cap-bolts ; while so far as dangers due to the intrusion of 
foreign bodies are concerned, these may be guarded against 
by a careful supervision of tne canes as they approach the 
rollers, and many engineers gni planters prefer to cope in 
this simpler way with the above difficulties. Nevertheless, 
human vigilance is at all times more or less imperfect, 
being liable to be non-pxistent at critical moments. 
Mechanical devices have thus been sought out which can 
be fairly relied upon to act as ever-present and unceasing 
guards^ agaim^t these dangers and shortcomings; and there- 
fore two further accessories, now to be described, are 
largely used in the present day,' and must be explained as 
frequent adjuncts to a modern cane-mill. 
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Figs. 25, 26, 27, and 28 show the simplest and most 
economically applied of these contrivances, which is known 
as the toggle .pressure regulator. This “ toggle,” or 
‘‘ knuckle-joint,” is a particular combination of levers 
which is well known, and justly regarded as an ingenious 
device. By means of very compact and ^^imple elements, it 





Fid. 25. — Tuggle pressure-regulating ajiparatus. 


exerts enormous force within narrow limits. Upon ex- 
amination of the above figures it will be seen that the four 
iinljs, A, B, C, and D, are virtually jointed at the.ir ex- 
tremities. The upper points of A and B are held to a fixed 
position by the top plates E and F, while the lower points 
ef the lower links C and D are free to move vertically under 
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the upward pressure of the bottom plates 0 and H. The 
top plates E and F are held down as rigidly as possible by 
the long bolts I and J , whilst the bottom, plates 0 and H 
slide up and down the shanks of the same bolts, in harmony 
with the vertical movements of the'* mill-roller and its. 
journal brasses which ac.t upon the plates G H through tlfe 
medium of rams |s^ssing througli the mill caps. When 
normal conditions prevail, the links, A, B, C, and D assume 



the more vertically extended positions shown at A and C 
(Figs. 26 afnd 27); when abnormal strains, due heavy 
cane feeiis or the intrusion of foreign bodies, lift the roller, 
these links assume the more horizontally extended^ positions 
shown at B and D; and a comparison of these respective 
conditions is''clearly shown in Figs. 26 and 27. The normal 
position of the links A and C indicates that the mill top 
roller is in one of its lowest positions, whilst the more 
abnormal position of the links B and D shows that the 
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roller has been forced upwards, and these links are thus 
horizontally extended at the middle joints, and have com- 
pressed the buff.er springs K. The springs K and L are 
held firmly to their duty of controlling the inner ends of the 
links by the horizontal through-fare bolts M, and the entire 
^JWibination of the component portions^ of this device is 
intended to safeguard the mill machinery under undue 



Fio. 27. — Side elevation of tdjrjile a])parat.uR Bupplementiiig illuHtration No. 2fi 
and nhowing ilic resj)c(‘livo p()sitioiis®of journal branseH, toggle-ram, plates 
linkH, and springs under normal and abnormal pressures — normal to the lefi 
hand, abit»)rnial to the riglit. 

strain by allowing the roller to ri§e, and yield to dangerous 
pressures, «vhile keeping it down to its work under normal 
conditions; thus ensuring a good squeezing of the canes 
and^satisfactory extraction of the cane juice from ve^ying 
caije-feeds. The various parts of this toggle apparatus 
are very simple, and there appears to be but little ap- 
preciable wear and tear upon them, and .these recom- 
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Fig 28 -Side and end vi^s of toggle preseure-regdlating apf»ratuB, ehoiring their attachment and application 

to a cane-miil. 
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nendations have led to its extensive adoption on many 
colonial estates, where these characteristics are sought for 
n preference to pther considerations. 

An alternative and older accessory, with similar objects 
n view, is found in the somewhat more complicated system 
3f applying hydraulic pressure to all or ^ny of the rolls of 
the c.ane-mill. This is effected by the \\^. of an accumulator 
placed in a convenient position in the mill-house (Fig. 13), 
bhe pressure from which is conveyed in strong pipes of small 
liameter to act upon rums located in the water-pressure 
[*liambers of specially designed mill caps. These ranis, in 
burn, act upon the journal brasses, and through them exert 
pressure upon the gudgeons and the rolls, keeping the latter 
well up to their work of squeezing the canes, and simul- 
baneou{?ly enabling them to yield more or less under 
abnormal and dangerous strains. Figs. 29 and 30 show 
how this apparatus may be applied to the top and back 
rolls respectively of any cane-mill, and any one conversant 
with the universal use of the BramSHi press will rwidily 
understand the applicatio7>of its fundamental principles to 
a cane-crushing plant. A is the force-pump supplying the 
ac(;umulator with water Mnder pressure. B is the ac- 
cumulator water chamber or cylinder surrounded by the 
cast-iron plate-weights C,. which are carried by a strong 
cross-head Z attached to the fani R. In the aggregate, 
these weights cause a maximum hydraulic pressure of some 
two to ijiree tons*per square inch to act upon the rams D 
[ocated in the mill caps E. At the same time, each separate 
plate-weigljt is of moderate size and easily handled, and 
by the removal or addition of these individual weights the 
water pressure per square incli can be readily lessened or 
ncreased to suit the requirements of particular cases. 
Much depends upon the diameter of the rams D, but in some 
eases it will be found that the water-nressurp. in nsp Hops 
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not exceed one ton per square inch, while in others it 
reaches a much higher figure. The accumulator cylinder B 
is of sufficient capacity to hold a larger working quantity 
of water than is requisite to operate the shorter rams D, 
and when the latter are in their normal working positions, 



Fig. — Tlydniulic a])paratuH a])]ili(*(l to a five-roller mill, the hydraulie prcsRuro 

aetinp upon the mepafifi roller. 


and the mill rolls in juxtaposition, the ram E and its 
accompanying weights C are almost at rest in their lowest 
vertical position. But should a heavy feed of canesor^any 
foreign body enter the rolls and cause the latter to separate, 
the water is forced back out of the mill-cap chambers E 
through the communication pipes F into the accumulator 
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cylinder B; and the ram R, along with the weights C, riseg 
vertically to .make room in the cylinder for the in-rushing 
water, thus ena-bling the mill rolls to separate and accom- 
modate themselves to the requisite variations of position; 
at the same time Ifolding the rams and rollers in readiness 
promptly to resume their former positi^s the instant that 
the abnormal strains have ceased. J 



Fig. .31. — A double net of hydraulie aeoiimulators for supplyinp^ difforent pressures 
to diitToront points of the mill rollers" 

Different degrees of total pressure have to be used for 
the different rollers, and for the opposite ends of eitjier of 
the roller gudgeons. These varying requirements are 
sometimes met by tjie employment of two smaller accu- 
mulators (Fig. 31), one of the latter supplying the higher 
and the other the lower pressures. In other instances one 
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larger accumulator is made to do duty for all requirements, 
the requisite variations in the total pressure applied at the 
different points being obtained by a suitable adjustment 
of the diameters of the respective rams, the latter being 
made of a larger or small diameter accbtding to the greater 
or lesser total pressure required. For instance, the top 
roller should be held Oown by a greater total pressure than 
would be applied to either of the lower rollers; and this 
total pressure would be divided unequally, the minor 
portion acting upon the end of the top roller gudgeon upon 
which the pinion is fixed, and the major portion upon the 
outer end of it, a converse division of pressure being arranged 
for the megass roller. Any of the mill rolls may be con- 
trolled by the above described methods, and have been so 
worked in the past; but the top and |-he megass rolls are 
usually selected, while the cane roll is very rarely called 
upon to work under hydraulic pressure. With high roller 
surface speeds and with correspondingly thin feeds of cane, 
it is nowadays considered sufficient to provide hydraulic 
apparatus for the top roller alone.* It is only necessary to 
add that in 4;he use of hydraulic appliances great attention 
has to be paid to the cupped, leatiiers which surround the 
various rams and form the hydraulic joints which prevent 
the escape of the water from the apparatus. Oil is pre- 
ferably used instead of wateivin the accumulator and ram 
chambers, with a view to keeping the leathers in gpod order 
for the greatest possible length of time. 

Compressed air is, in some cases, also employed to pro- 
mote ram-pressures for the mill-rollers, and in conjunction 
\yith specially arranged apparatus acts in its case in a 
mannei* similar to that of the oil and water in the hydraulic 
apparatus. 

In all cases in which hydraulic pressure is applied to 
cane mills, considerable attention has been paid to various 
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details that will minimise the effects due to delays caused 
by unavoidable rupture of the hydraulic leathers. The 
latter cannot reasonably be expected to have an abnormally 
long life, and they are liable to give out at almost any 
moment. A temporary stoppage of the mill involved is thus 
necessitated, and when such machingf forms a unit of a 



Kt(j ,‘Ua - ]nii]n<)vo(l hydraulic to]> cap. The patent loekinj.^ rinj^ enables the 
nii lute be leeked’ whilst the ram is removed. I’lie ])at(‘nt lam with me1alli( 
packing will last several crops without requiring any attention. 

considerable train of associated mills, such stoppage attains 
the status of a most undesirable interruption to uniform 
procedure. The duration of such interruptions must 
therefore be curtailed to the shortest possible period, and 
much ingenuity has«been exercised to this effect. 

Fig. 31a shows the details of one well-known appliance 




which promptly enables the mill in qjiestion to resume its 
functions under screw-pressure and allows it, with 
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ininimiiin delay, to proceed witli its o2)erations until a 
convenient gpportunity occurs for the replacement of the 



310 . — M<)d(uu ' cntrally jjuidod hydraulu* accumulator. 

useless leather. By means of a patent locking ring it 
enables the mill to be worked whilst the ram and defective 
leather are removed and replaced (see Fig. 81a). 
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Fig. 31b also shows another arrangement in which the 
vit-al details of any hydraulic appliance form a separate 
and easily removable and replaceable detail or unit. Thus 
spare units are kept at hand for immediate use and can be 
promptly utilised without undue delay: 

The employmejit of metallic packing tor the hydraulic 
rams in place of leii^thers is also being introduced. 

Fig, 32 shows another accessory which is used in several 
countries. It consists of a number of cane-slitting knives 
placed helically upon a rapidly revolving shaft which is 



— C'aiie-cutter, or splitter, to j»repare the canes foi tJiu mill. 


fixed at the head of the ciiiie-carrier, near the mill feed- 
plate. It is intended to slit and open the canes to a certain 
extent, and so to prepare them for more effective^ squeezing. 
It also breaks the bade, as it were, of the mass of canes 
about to enter the mill, and, generally speaking, straightens 
them lengthwise, in a direction towards the mill, and 
.renders them more amenable to treatment, though it is not 
intended to serve as a juice extractor in any other sense, 
of the term. Nowadays its gei^eral employment is 
apparently increasing and is extending, and it seems no 
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longer to be thrown aside in favour of crushers and shred- 
lers, but in litany cases is found to be an efficient auxiliary 
}0 these more complicated accessories. Close attention is 
ike wise being paid to the details of its construction, both 
vith regard to the ishape and length of the knives and the 
nethod of their attachment, sometime rigid, at others 

pivoted. 4 

A more important and elaborate accessory, known as 
bhe Krajewski crusher, is shown in Rigs. 33, 34, and 35. 



Fn;., Knijcwski cano-rrushcj, wilh gearing for driving. 

• 

It goes a wide step farther than the simple apparatus just 
describe!, aiming at a considerable increase in th6 efficiency 
of whatever form of cane-grinding plant it is called upon to 
supplemerrf}. Experience has shown that the output of the 
plant may by its application be increased from 20 per cent, 
to 30 per cent., according to circumstances. It acts as a 
cruder as well as a preparer and equaliser of the feed of 
canes on their way to fhe mill, and it has proved so beneficial 
in both respects that it is even used in conjunction with 
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a train of multiple mills furnished with knives and 
shredders. 

It will be seen that the essential features of the appara- 
tus are two solid steel rolls, A and B (Fig. 33), with pointed, 
zigzag corrugatioiis extending longitudinally across each 
roll. These corrugations on the separate rollers are 
arranged to mesh J^ut not to touch, the rolls being kept at 
the minimum distance apart by suitably fitted blocks, 



Fig. 34. — Krajowski (^ano-crushor, with ooinptmiul Kpiir ^oaring and indopendont 
driving engine, attached to a throe-roller cane-niill. 

whilst their degree of separation is controlled by powerful 
springs, C (Fig. 34), or by the applit^ation of the hydraulic 
appliances already described. The rolls and springs and 
other details are held in position by two strong<iieadstocks, 
D, fitted with suitable gun-metal journal bearings; and the 
entire apparatus, as shown in Fig. 33, is usually placed 
somewhat above and in. front of the mill, as shown in 
Figs. 34 and 35. The rolls of thi^ machine are worked 
through the agency of the heavy gearing, E, which is 
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preferably driven by a separate steam-engine, G ; and in 
this form the .entire combination of engine, gearing, and 
Krajewski crusher will be recognised as being a modified 
and miniature replica of the elementary cane-grinding plant 
already described, so far as the intention and general 
arrangement of its elements are - concerijed. Sometimes 
the separate engine, G, and the gearing, E, are dispensed 
with, and the crusher-^’olls are worked by an extension of 
the gearing which drives the cane-mill or mills to which 





35 — IvrajewHki cauir-cru.shi*i- driven by Inaneh gearing oiT the mill gearing, 
instead ef btdiig driven by an indepeinbuit engim*. 


the crusher is an accessory (F in Figs. 35 and 36). Some- 
times, again, a pair of ordinary though specially grooved 
rollers, G (Fig. 36), are used in place of the characteristic 
rolls of the Krajewski crusher; and in some countries the 
latter are supplanted or even supplemented by cane-shred- 
ding rolls, which are worked in a manner rather similar to 
that described in the above reCerences to the engine-dmven 
crusher. In order to obtain feed efficiency approaching 
that of a crusher, in the absence of the latter, the top roll 
of the first mill is sometimes made as shown in Fig. 37. 
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It is important to note that, in one sense, the capacity 
of the Krajewski crusher, employed up to^ the point of its 
maximum efficiency, is virtually the controlling point of 



tho- maximum OTitput of any given train of mills working in 
conjunction with such crusher. That is to say, that when 
it is unassisted by any other acc^issories, such as cane- 
knives or shredders, the importance of its services to the 
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following mills is such that it is a mistake to suppose that 
by relieving the, pressure on the crusher-rolls, with a view 
to passing an increased quantity of canes through the 
crusher, an increase in the daily or hourly output of the 
mills will result. As a> matter of fact, the total amount of 
work effected will thus be reduced, owing to the inferior 



P'fu. Scarby Shmldor Installation. 

• 

preparation of the canes en route from the crusher to the 
succeeding rmlls, the latter, consequently, having such an 
excess of work thrown upon them that they are unable to 
cope with the increased quantity of insufficiently prepared 
canes ^hus passed on to them, although they would have 
been able to deal with t}iis increased quantity if sufficiently 
prepared. In actual practice, it will be fotind in most 
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cases to be generally necessary to maintain a maximum 
pressure coupled with the closest possible setting of the 
crusher-rolls, and to be content with the quantity of 
thoroughly prepared canes which the crusher can thus 
provide. The Krajewski crusher should therefore always 
be of ample size and power requisite for the fullest accom- 
modation of the train of mills it is intended to serve. 


r 


j 



Fiu. 35c. — Mofischaort grooves, as applied to cane-rolls. 


This particular form of crusher breaks tip and partially 
squeezes the canes, and likewise transversely cuts them 
up into very short lengths; whilst another r^^ery similar 
crusher is largely used with the intention and result of 
“longitudinally slitting the canes, with a view to securing a 
more continuous and satisfactory feeding of the succeeding 
mills. The employment of both of the above apparatus 
appears nowadays to. be gradually assuming a secondary 
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or auxiliary position which, in due course of time, may 
ultimately end in their comparative abandonment, when 
they will be superseded by more modern appliances that 
ensure a thorough disintegration of the canes. . 



In view of the requirements inseparable from -the 
thoroughly efficient application of maceration water, it is 
nowadays found that .hardly any limits are to be fixed 
•with regard to a complete disruption of the cane-fibre, 
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more especially in relation to the shell-fibre of this plant. 
Furthermore, the capacity of the mills, as effective squeezers, 
both as to quality as well as^ quantity, is thus considerably 
increased in addition to the greater facilities afforded to the 
water for intimate perc(ration of tKeu otherwise more in- 
accessible juice-cells of the canes, which should be com- 
pletely permeated and washed by the maceration water. 



Fio. 37 — Diamond roller used as the top roll in cane-millB. 

Figs. 35a and 35b show the nature, details, and applica- 
tion of such a modern disintegrator or shredder. As will 
be seen, this shredding or beating machine consists of a 
seri«.« of pivoted hammers, which rotate at high velocities 
in a casing containing suitably spaced anvil-bars, parallel 
to the axis of rotation of the hammers. These anvil-bars 
-extend round a portion of the circle described by the * 
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revolving hammers; and the latter are suspended from 
rods fixed in Ijoles in the series of discs which rotate with 
the main shaft of the mac*.hine, u])ou which they are firmly 
secured. The hammers are thus loca,ted between the discs, 
and project alxnit 4? implies beyond tlum* circinnference. 
Tlic c-anes enter aliove tlie anvil-bars, y.re beaten by the 
hammers, and the disintegrated ca.iv-film‘, passes out 
between the })nr^. The shrrddrd canes thus form a 
thoroughly disintegrated and nniforni ma^ss, hi whhdi the 
fibres are completely arid literally s(*para,t(ul from one 
mother, thus providing the mills with a continuous lilanket. 
[)f material which otTers complete jicc-ess of the nuicerat-ion 
ivater to the interior of th(‘ juice-(‘ells of the canes. It is in 
connection wit h shredded ('anes or niegass of such a disin- 
tegrated character thi^t diflusion may possibly be resumed 
if ter the preliminary em])l(>yment of a. single mill of s])e('ial 
construction, whi(‘h would first. r(‘mov(‘ t lu* major ]>ort ion of 
die juice, and thus more efilcaciously prepare the niegass 
or final trea-tment. in the diffusion bat-tery . 

Tn so far dealing with tlte subject of a.(*cessories, we have 
irrived at a stage wdien the. prejiared canes are a.lxmt 
to enter 'the mills, in order to atta.in th(‘. necessaiy ex- 
traction of the contained juice; not overlooking the prob- 
iliility or certainty that they may have a.lrea,dy jiarted 
rvit.h a greater or less per(*enta.ge of such juice in the jiro- 
cesses of preparation a,bove descrilied, the percentage of 
aic.h depfivation depending more or less upon the particular 
:orm of preparation tliev have undergone; and the o])])or- 
tunity shoi^d now be taken of referring to tlie difiiculties 
ittendant upon the important question of “ re-absorpt ion.'' 

This hHe noire of tlie operat ion of cane-squeezing is^ver 
more or less present, in t.lie action of all mills, although it 
frequently esc.a,pes ])recasc detection, whilst in numerous 
3a8es it is so patent to the most casual oliserver as to call 

5 .* 
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for prompt and drastic measures for its immediate 
correction. 

It is unnecessary here to attempt to, follow the volu- 
minous discussions that throughout the past fifty years, 
and more, have associated themselvesHaTound this standing 
source of unsatisfactory mill-squeezing, involving a 
multitude of preferences for perfectly smooth rolls on the 
one hand, or surface grooves of varying (diaracter on ihe 
other. The broad presumption remains that, in past 
years, cane-mills have undoubtedly been squeezing the 
juice out of the canes with an unsuspected efficiency, but 
owing to the absence of the desirable and necessary pro- 
vision of the means for an unobstructed escape of the 
expressed juice from a too intimate and hitherto enforced 
and prolonged association with its p^irent fibre, from which 
it has just l)een separated, it has to an undesirable extent 
been improperly re-absorbed and cari'ied forward through 
the mills along with the megass, thus more or less detract- 
ing from the com;^eted result of extraction thaf would 
otherwise have been secured. • 

One of the simplest and most efficacious methods of 
avoiding re-absorption is undoubtedly to be fouhd in the 
application of Messchaert grooves to the lower rolls of a 
cane-mill. 

Without entering into the* refinements of this applica- 
tion, which is receiving careful and (umtinued considera- 
tion and 'modification, it- may in the first place be observed 
that even the simplest forms of such grooves effect re- 
markable improvement in juice extraction. This simpler 
form of groove, with the assistance of Fig. 35c, may be 
detoibed as follows: 

Along the full length of the lower rollers circumferential 
grooves, about a quarter of an inch in width, are cut at 
intervals of 1 J to 2 i inches pitch, to a depth of from | of an 
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inch to an inch. These grooves may be applied to one or 
both rollers. , When cut only in one roll, they should pre- 
ferably be situated in the megass roller; but it is desirable 
that they should be cut in both the cane and megass rollers. 
They should, howeter, never be applied to the cane roller 
of the first mill unless such mill is preceded by a Krajewski 
crusher or a shredder. * 

l^ach groove is preserved from an undue accumulation of 
tightly cojnpressed megass by iiKuins of a suitable scraper, 
which ke(‘ps it satisfactorily clear of obstructions. With 
proper arrangements the megass is never sufficiently forced 
into the grooves to preveni- them from a.c.ting as thoroughly 
efihfient drainage channels which allow t he expressed juice 
to escape promptly and freely from the megass under 
pressure. Excellent results are thus obtained, combining 
increased extraction with a smoother and much more 
satisfactory working of the mills and engines. Oppor- 
tunities are likewise oflered for effecting useful modifica- 
tions of the adjustment of the mill-rc^ls. 

Attention must now be directed to two less pretentious 
accessories of an altogether different character, which per- 
form special duties in immediate connection with the cane- 
mill. The expressed juice from the canes falls into the 
mill-bed, which, as already mentioned, is suitably formed 
for its collection and reception. It then runs out into a 
juice-tank. A, as shown in Fig. 38. In the upper portion of 
this tank a strainer, 13, is fixed, which is intended, as much 
as possible, to retain the fine “ cush-cush,’' or pulverised 
particles of the cane-pulp and rind, produced by the grind- 
ing action of the rollers, which is present in large quantities 
in the cane juice. * 

The cush-cush is mixed with any sand and other 
substances which adhere to the rind of the canes, and it is 
found convenient as well as important to get rid of these 
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mechanical in\purities promptly, tor otherwise they would 
injure tlie jui(?e, besides choking the pump-valves and the 
chambers and tubes of the juicc^-heaters. After ])assing 
through this strainer, B, tlie juice falls to the bottom of the 
tank, where it is tra])ped by a renft")vable plate which 
protects the pump-valves, the vtilve-chest, E, being fixed 



Fio. .‘i8 — Standard caue-juico puirij), with tank and Nirainor 


outside the tank, thus giving free access to the valve- 
chambers for the purpose of prompt examination. The 
connecting-rod, D, of the juice-pump, C, is usually attached 
to a disc-crank fixed upon the end either of one? of the mill 
gudgeons or the first-motion gearing shaft, thus giving the 
neceSsary reciprocating movement to the plunger of the 
pump. The latter, when arranged in the standard form 
shown in the illustration, is necessarily single-«acting, and 
as it makes but few strokes per minute it is therefore, com- 
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watively speaking, of large diameter, the major portion of 
its working parts being made of solid gun-metal. In some 
instances, this standard form of vertical cane-mill pump is 
replaced by more modern double-acting horizontal steam- 
pumps of various kinds; but whichever type is used, its 
duty is to force the juice from the milldiousc up and into 
the clarifiers, so that it may undergo j.he process of clari- 
fi cation. 

The effect ive straining of the cane-juice at tfie mill is 
a matter which does not always receive the amount of 
attentio]! it- deserves. In t he form of strainer shown at B 
there is a ditliculty in obtaining as complete a separation of 
the ‘‘ cush-(‘ush ” from the juice as might be desired. The 
former has to he sc-ra,ped u{) and removed from the strainer* 
wcl) by liand, and it^is this very method of removal that 
tends to choke the ird.erstices of the strainer through the 
unavoidable pressing of tlie finer part-icles of the refuse cane 
into the openings ol t he st rain(‘r-web. The finer t he strainer 
the more readily it is idioked; and t.hS complete efficacy of 
the straining is t herefore limit ed t o the point attained by the 
employment of a comparatively coarse web, which only 
gives partial results. Othl^rwise the attendants fail to keep 
the strainer sufficiently clear ior the reception and free 
passage of the large quantities of juice which are con- 
tinuously })ouring on to it from the mill, and they are 
tempted to resort- to various objectionable devices, which 
largely nullify the full intention of the ap])aratirs, in order 
that they may superficially appear to be coping successfully 
with a task which at times proves beyond their ca})abilities. 
in order, therefore, to obtain the best results, it is desirable 
to dispense altogether wit h Imnd labour, and to rely»upon 
t he*automatic service of a purely mechanical arrangement. 
This change can be efficiently brought about- by the very 
simple apparatus slunvn in Figs. 39 and 40. • In Fig. 39, A 
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is a lightly constructed wheel of any convenient diameter, 
which is usually large enough to elevate the refrained cush- 
cush '' to a height sufficient to discharge the latter by 
gravity on to the mill feed-plate or one of the intermediate 
megass conve3^ers. It can be fixed u{X)n the outer end of 
the juill top-roller gudgeon, or, as shown in the illustration, 
it can be woriced by a belt or light gear from any suitable 
source of motion, according to the circumstances of 
particular cases. Around its inner circumference angled 



Fig .‘il) —Revolving!; ( ane-jiiico .siraiiuT aiul cubIi-cuhIi rievator comLint'd, 


division boards, or plates, B, are fixed, which act as eleva- 
tors for the ‘‘ cush-cush and the entire open periphery 
of the wheel is surrounded y,Tid enclosed by a very fine wire 
web, C, of the necessary width, through which the juice is 
strained. ' The latter is led by a gutter or pipe- to the 
bottom of the slowly revolving wheel at G, and freely passes 
through the wire web, being collected in a small cvhecl race, 
R, and led to the pump by a se(*.ond gutter. The ciish- 
cuslif' which is retained upon the inner surface of the 
strainer, is lifted by the angled plates, B, of the revolving 
wheel to the top of the latter, whence it falls at D by 
gravity into the hopper or shoot, E, which conveys it to any 
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reqiiired point. By this means all choking of the strainer 
is completely avoided, and a much finer straining medium 
can safely he einployed than would otherwise be possible. 
The revolution of the wheel is continuously turning the 
inner surface of the strainer upside down, and, by virtue of 



Km. 40 — l{(‘V«)lviuic oaiu'-juic** stniiiirr. 

« 

this reversal, relieves it Ironi a.ll obstructions to the free 
ifow of juice without the baneliil intervention of Jiand 
labour. Fitted with strong webbing, this apparatus will 
work smoothly and pfficiently throughout an entire crop 
without any attention, securing for clarification a juice 
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as free as possible from mechanical impurities which are 
liable to im})ede and interfere with the work of the juice- 
heater and clarifiers, hig. 41 shows the application of 
tins couiljined stra-iiier a.nd elevator to a cane-mill, whore it 
is fixed upon the outer end of the mill ft op -roller gudgeon. 
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Fig. 42a — Plan of strainer «jhown in elevation in 
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belts, F, travel around the chain-wheels, G, H, and J, and 
to these chain-J^elts wood or iron scrapers, shod with rubber 
shoes, are attached. These scrapers travel over the surface 
of the strainer, and carry forward all the separated cush- 
cush over the plate«P up to the point K, where it drops 
down the shoot L on to the intermediate carrier M, wJiich 


Revolving Sr^ainers. 



conveys it ^o the rolls of the second mill to be squeezed 
igain, in order that there may be no avoidable waste of 
jaice. The bulk of the strained juice falls at once into the 
juice-collecting tank N, between the points C and D, whilst 
he remainder drains away between tlie points D and E, 
md is collected by the sloping gutter 0, down which it runs 
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into the same tank, out of which all the collected juice is 
pumped to the clarifiers. 

Fig. 43 shows a tlurd method of automatic straining. 
The juice from the mill is conveyed by the gutter A to two 
revolving cylindrical strainers, B and (J, tlirough the cir- 



Kjd 44 -- -SlmliHir, do valor, a'nl jiiicc-pinnp ioiuhitiod. * 

curaferential surfaces of which tlie jui(*e passes into the 
receiving tank, D. It is then c-ollected at the point E, and 
led <kO the juice-pump, whilst, the ciisli-cush travels along 
the entire length of tlie cylindrical strainers, and falls into 
the ciish-cush receivers, F, from whiyh it is removed by an 
elevator or l>y hand. Fig. 44 shows still another automatic * 
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straining arrangeinont combined with tlie juice-pump and 
its tank, in which the moving parts of the elevator consist 
of a cliain witJi .attaclunl ])addles. 'rhe latter first drag 
the cush-cush, wliicJi ha.s been se])arated fi’om the bulk of 
the juice, over fbe ^Tainer, and finally over a perforated 
plate, wher(‘ further drainage takes pla.ee. Ultimately the 
residuals are elevai.ed to a suitable lieigbt, whenc'-e they fall 
on to one of th(‘ mill-carriers to bepa,ssed a,gainthrough some 
of I he rolls, so a.s to minimise loss of juice in the refuse. 

At l lie preseni time wh<m such close a.ttenti()n is being 
])aid to the attainuumt. of maximum extraction, and 
in view of tlie largely in(*.reas(vl quantities of cush-cush 
resulting from tlie action of an extended train of mills, 
coaj)led with the variaf ion in the qualities and contents of 
the same coming froin^the r(‘S])ective mills, and even from 
the cnisluu', it has IxHm found to be a matter of sufficient 
importance to subjead the whole of the cush-c ush from all 
of tJie strainers io the most, thorough re-squeezing, and it is 
considered desirable to i*et.nrn t he wliole of it- to the front 
of the first tnill, in emhn* tlnxt if. may pass t hrough the entire 
range of mills. Many disa,])point.ing figures re mill-work 
are due fo neglect of t.his*pre(;aut.ion, and their distinct 
improvement has been tlie result of its adoption. 

Notice of cane-mill ac'cessories has now, for the present, 
been complet ed, and the task oi‘ explaining the chief com- 
ponent. portions of a simple form of (*ane-crushing machinery 
has also Keen finished. It is now necessary to pass on to a 
consideration cd’ more conqdicated multiple arrangements 
of the latter, wliicli tiim at a more conqilete extraction of 
the juice from the canes than is possible by the use of one 
three-roller mill. 



CHAPTER IV 

MULTIPLE mills: THEIR WORK AND ARRANGEMENT 

An endeavour must now be made to get somewhat farther 
beneath the surface of the subject which has been and is 
still being dealt with, in order that the true value of power- 
ful cane- juice extractors may be the more clearly appre- 
ciated. It is well understood by planters that the ability of 
a cane-mill to express juice depends to a great extent upon 
the class of canes being dealt with, wtich varies consulerably 
not merely in different countries, but also from time to time 
upon the same estate. It is therefore desirable that they 
should be able, as promptly as possible, to form a fairly 
reliable, even though only an approximate, estimate of the 
efficiency of the extraction of tUe juice from the canes that 
is being effected by any given three-roller mill, of any given 
stjde and variety of constrijctioh, when operating'upon any 
given variety of canes, the terms efficiency '' and “ per- 
centage of extraction denoting the proportion of the 
weight of the juice expressed by the mill to the original 
weight of the canes squeezed. In this connection special 
tests are one thing, and the careful daily supervision of the 
work of the mill another. Appearances are altogether 
misleading, and an attempt to judge the quality and 
efficiency of the cane-squeezing by an ocular and superficial 
examination of the megass is a futile amusement. Rollers 
of larger diameter and shorter length will give better results 
than those of comparatively greater length and lesser 
width, although the megass emerging from the wider and * 
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oomparativcly shorter rollers does not, in some ways, always 
look as if it h|;xd been nearly so well crushed. Experience 
shows that rolls, of small diameter usually break up and 
disintegrate the canes to a much greater extent than wider 
rolls do, and yet tli^ actual squeeze administered, and its 
effects, are not always so productive^ of good results. 
Speaking generally, it would appear that fast-running mills 
ve the best results, although the appearance of the megass 
does not lead to this conclusion, and, other things being 
equal, rolls of larger diameter may be said, to some extent, 
ho give i-hese improved results on account of their greater^ 
surface speed. Again, in making comparisons, it is very de- 
sirable to (compare mills of differing sizes which are at work 
in th(‘ same factory upon the same class of canes. Tt is apt 
ho be misleading, and i^is comparatively useless, to compare 
hlie work of a small mill upon one estate with that of a 
larger mill in use in another factory, or vice versa, unless a 
v'e.ry careful analysis of all the surroundings of the case in 
question is simultaneously made. Tlfis is a much more 
complicated and necessary proceeding than many people 
luppose, and it requires the efficient superintendence of a 
scientific Expert who is capable of taking into consideration 
be comparative qualities of the canes manipulated in the 
•espective factori(cs, together with various other relative 
joints which must not be overlooked. Taking the every - 
lay work oi a particular factory using a cane-mill with rolls 
)f some 36 in. to 28 in. diameter by about 54 in.*to 60 in. 
n length, running at a fairly slow surface speed, the average 
extraction effected by this machine over an entire crop is, 
iay, 63 per cent, juice on the weight of the canes crushed. 
Che megass left after obtaining this moderate result l#oks 
excellent. It is light in colour, well broken up, and, so far 
IS mere appearance ia (concerned, wcmld seem to indicate 
Jiat the mill in question is doing extra good work. In this 
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connection it must, however, be carefully borne in mind 
that there are in existence fast-running niiUs of compara- 
tively small size which, by virtue of their high roller surface 
speed and thinner feed, are a(*<i-nally doing specially good 
work. Alongside this small mill a larger crusher is erected, 
having rolls 34 in Jn diaTnet-er by 72 in . long, and an average 
extra(‘.tion of, say, 67 per cent, to 68 })er cent, juice on the 
weight of ii larger quantity of c-anes is effected. Neverthe- 
less, tlie megass does not appear to be n('.arly so well broken 
up, and to a superficial observer does not seem to have 
received such an effective amount of treatment as formerly ; 
and it is thus evident that a careful analysis of the megass 
must be made before a correct knowledge of results can be 
properly ascertained. This point will be more fully dealt 
with in due course, and will afford a .very useful insight into 
the surroundings of this very important question, but it 
should here be mentioned that there is an e\*idenf inclination 
to hark back and reconsider the question of relative roller 
speeds, and in certain cases to reduce surface speeds. 

Tn the everyday work of a Sugar factory it is desirable 
that both the canes and the extracted juice should be 
regularly and continuously weighed— much useful informa- 
tion may be gained by this procedure; and if the weight of 
the canes themselves cannot be regularly ascertained, then 
the megass should be weighed. But if an intelligent and 
thoroughly efficient supervision of the milTs work is to be 
maintained, a mere comparison of these comparative 
weights is insufficient, and might lead to the erroneous con- 
clusion that better crushing is being effected at certain 
times than is actually the case. Some canes are softer or 
moi*^ juicy than others, and more readily yield up a larger 
proportion of their contents to applied pressure, and 
although the yield of expressed juice *seems to be more than 
usually abundant, the mill, contrary to inferences drawn 
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Irom insufficient figures, is not. actually working up to 
standard efficiency. It is tluuefore at all tinies essential 
to note very particularly the percentages of fibre and 
moisture remaining in tln^ megass (see Cliajder X.), and to 
associate the figures^so obtained with those asi'ertained 
through thii winghing of the canes and jui(;e. Tims, if witli 
both soft and juicy or liard and drier (‘a-nes tlie percentage 
of fd)re in the resultant megass is carefully maintained at 
the same level in tli(‘. c.ase of all cla-sses of ca,n('--plants 
operated U])on, it may usually be considered that the cane- 
mill is maint-aining a. fairly uniform level of })ra,cti('al 
(‘ilicienew iind(‘r the va,rying (‘onditions under wliicii it is 
]>retty certain to hav(‘ to work ai- various ])eriods of its 
(miplf)yment-. Again, in (\st ima.ting the relative values and 
(Quantities of work do]]|^, siuii ([ua-ntities should rather be 
refernnl to the percimtage of fibre in the canes than to 
the total tonnage of (‘anes (h^alt with by the mills. 

Taking the abovi'. ])oints into consideration, what 
a verage extract ion of juicu* from t he canes is to be exjiected 
through the use ol an eleuK^ntarv ca.n(‘-grinding plant, like 
the on(‘ already dc'scaibc'd and shown in Figs. 17 4ind 18 ? 
In answeiing tliis quest ion, It' should first be rtunaa ked that' 
it is far too conution a ])ra(d ice to work cane-mills much 
beyojid their ])roper ca,Qmcity. At the same time, tiiis 
somewhat c-omplex qm^stion of cg.pa(it y must be considered 
in relation to the percentage of ext-raction which may l)e 
regarded iis satisfactory in given ca.sea; for with ('heaply- 
purchased canes, or with very low sugar prices, it may pay 
to work with a c()m])a,rat'ively lower ext'ra(*.tion than would 
be regarded with favour under normal (umditions. As a 
mle, an ordinary three-roller mill with ca,nes contaiiiing 
12 per cent, of fibre docs not eiisure an extraction of juic'c 
exceeding 62 per cent.. to 65 per (*-ent. on the weight of the 
*canes. If the rolls run at a comparatively slow speed, and 
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are, say, of proportional sizes to rollers 32 in. in diametei 
by 72 in. in length, the lower extraction of 60 per cent, to 

62 per cent, may be anticipated. If t]]ey are, however, 
constructed in tlie more compact ratio of 34 in. in diameter 
by 66 in. in length, tlie higher extraction of 65 per cent, may 
be looked for. Xhe shorter rolls permit of a liighcr pressure 
per unit of crushing surfae-e, and such increased pressure 
will be more perfectly maintained along their entire length ; 
and modc^rn mills are now usually (‘.onstructed in accordance 
with these ascertained facts, thus promoting maximum 
efficiency. 

Special tests conduci-ed for brief periods are not being 
dealt with, but rather the average work of an entire crop; 
and in daily work it requires very careful and constant 
supervision to make sure of steadily maintaining the level 
of efficiency indicated on general lines in the foregoing 
figures. Taking, however, a rational mean of these, with 
the use of a good modern mill of adequate power and speed, 
fitted with relatively short rolls, a steady average of, say, 

63 per cent, juice from any given weight of canes may be 
counted ‘Upon. 

Searching more particularly into the details of tliis 
result, it is also ascertained that, m conjunction with this 
extrac'tion, fully 24 per cent, of the total sugar that was 
originally contained in th« canes under treatment is lost, 
this last percentage having been left in the megass which 
has gone to the furnaces. The amount of sugar (extracted 
from the canes does not, of course, coincide precisely and 
proportionately with the amount of juice extracted. 
Taking the particular sample of canes which is now being 
ref toed to as containing by weight some 12 per cent, fibre 
and 88 per cent, juice, the latter, upon analysis, would be 
found to contain fully 14 per cent.^ugar, associated with 
some 2‘5 per cent, other solids, and 71-5 per cent, water, on 
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the weight of the canes. Taking 100 parts of this juice, it 
is found, in round numbers, that it is chiefly composed of 
about 16 per cent, sugar and 81 per cent, water. For the 
present, it is desirable to refrain from going too precisely 
into these figures, le^. attention should be drawn away from 
the main gcmeralities under consideratiorb; and it need only 
be repeated that there is an approximate loss of some 
24 per (-ent. of the total sugar in the canes, which would be 
l(ift in the megass after good average crushing with a mill 
of this description. 

In dealing with the question of extraction, so far as it* 
cumciirns old and compnrai ively weak mills working in old- 
established factories, it is desirable to emphasize the chief 
eonsidenitions at issue whicL, if possible, are in general 
cases to avoid as mm*h as possible any undue waste of 
power in an ex(*essive pulverisation of the cane-fibre, yet 
nevertheless to obtain the maximum extraction of sucrose 
when desired. The coarser the megass the better the 
resultant quality of the furnace fuel so obtained, provided 
always that the final megass is sufficiently dry. Very 
finely crushed megass is a somewhat troublesome class of 
fuel to d('.al with in the furnace.s, much more so than well- 
dried single-cruslu‘(l megass, and so long as the required 
degree of extraction of siKU'Ose is secured, it is desirable, as 
much as possible, to avoid an undue expenditure of engine - 
power in an unnecessary application of excessive pressures 
to the wftody matter of the canes. Comparatively speak- 
ing, remarkable results have been obtained through 
judicious control and wise manipulation exercised over 
the use of old and weak mills, clearly demonstrating the 
importance of not relying on brute force more thjfti. is 
absolutely necessary. 

An effort must nrw" be made to explain how a higher 
and better extraction can be judiciously ensured by those 
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desiring it, and to call attention to the very interesting 
and efficient appliances available for this ^purpose. In- 
dividual planters c;an tlien be left to decide under tlie sur- 
rounding circumstances of their particular cases, coupled 
with special reference to the relative prices of both canes and 
sugar, wh(ddier tl^e more com})lete and powerful multiple 
mills will pay for their increased first cost and greater 
working expenses by their increased results. 

In the lai-ter half of the last century, when close at- 
tention })egan to be paid to this question of increased 
extraction, a second mill was frequently erected in a con- 
venient position, side by side with the first and original 
crusher, somewhat as shown in Fig. 45. Mere, A is the 
first mill, and B the second, A is driven by its own 
separate engine C, and gearing 1); and B is similarly driven 
by its own separate (Uigine F, and gearing F. Eacli mill has 
its own cane-carrier; the first at (I, and the sec.ond at M, II, 
Under normal working conditions, the cane punts or trucks 
(whicli have brought the canes from the fields) surround the 
first cane-carrier, 0, as sliown at J, and the ( anes, having 
been placed upon (4, are conveyed to the mill A. Passing 
through the rolls of this first mill they emerge in 'the form 
of single-crushed megass, relieved of a large proportion of 
the total juice they originally contained, and, passing down 
the megass-plate at- K, the}^are deposited upon the narrow 
and quickly-moving megass carrier at L, which in turn 
leads away the megass and deposits it upon the diagonal 
conveyer M . The latter then (*onveys the megass and drops 
it upon the second cane-carrier, H, where it is spread and 
carried forward to the second mill, B. Emerging from B 
at the .point N in the form of double-crushed megass, it 
slides down the megass-plate on to. the next cross-carrier, 
0, which puts it into the curved shoot P, where it falls on 
to Q, the last of the mill-carriers, and is conveyed to the 
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furnaces. The whole system of the four carriers, L, M, 0, 
and Q is arranged to be driven by either of the mills, and 
can be each and all thrown out of or into gear at a moment’s 
notice, so that whichever of the mills happens to be at work 
the service of the re(|uisite conveyers is always at command. 
The final carrier, Q, takes f.hc place of tlje megass elevators 
(oiK! to each mill), which would otherwise' be in evidence; 
and thus there is a complete system which is serviceable 
either for single-crushing by either mill, or doiible-crushing 
through the joint action of both mills. When the sccotid 
mill has to crush singly, the j)unts or trucks surround the 
second cane-carrier at 11, and both sections, H anti 11, ol 
this carrier are, at all times, waiting in readiness to act in 
conjunction, and so serve the second mill when operating 
as a single-crusher, and i ht' small shoots at, P are arranged 
to suit either system. The object of the above arrangement 
of mills and caraers is to make provision in case of accidents. 
If the fir.st mill A broke one of its rolleis, then the second 
mill B could continue at. work with its own cane-carrier 
and its sluire of megass-conveyers, and the niaiiufacture of 
sugar could bo continued in connection with the single- 
crushing’ of the canes, in place of double-squeezing. 8o, 
too, if the seconil mill broke a headstock, the first mill 
would continue working, and could get rid of its single- 
crushed megass direct to t he la'iler furnaces, instead of first 
sending it to the second mill via t.he extra cross-carriers. 

By means of this arrangement of the mills, the work of 
the factory was certainly, in one way, uninterrupted, and 
the cancs already cut, down in t he fields could be prompt ly 
disposed of; but, on the other hand, t his (;onvenience was 
jiurchased by some reduction in the ilay’s work, by Seine 
iuc.rease in the fuel account, and the loss of the extra sugar 
which would have been secured through the use of two 
mills in place of one. Owing, however, to the increased 
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strength of modern milling 
plants, frequent breakages arc 
nowadays not expected to hap- 
pen, except through carelessness 
and inattention, or other causes 
which can be guarded against 
in better ways than saddling 
an estate with cumbersome and 
somewhat antiquated and un- 
satisfactory arrangements . Cer- 
tain spare pieces of the parts 
of the machinery, most likely 
to fail, can be kept ready at 
hand, together with efficient 
standing af)pliances for rapidly 
effecting repairs; and the possi- 
bility of now being able to 
(*,ommand these conveniences, 
c.oiipled with a feeling of un- 
willingness to lose even a fraction 
of maximum advantage in these 
d^ys of keen competition, has 
gradually led to the ])lacing of 
multiple mills in “ tandem 
positions, instead of side by side. 
In place of the arrangement 
just described, they are therefore 
frequently arranged somewhat as 
shown in Figs. 46, 47, and 48. 
In this more modern arrange- 
ment each mill still has its own 
separate engine and gearing, plus 


minor and special accessories, but there is only one cane- 
carrier and o*ne megass-elevator common to the two mills, 
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and no attempt to single-crush would be contemplated. 
The first milltis at A (Figs. 46 and 47), the second at B. 
The gearing and engine of the first mill are shown at G and 
H, whilst those of the second mill are to be seen at J and K . 
The cane-carrier is a#C, and the megass-elevator at D. The 
method of driving the cane-carrier is ^hown at E, the 
megass-elevator being driven in a similar manner; and the 
intermediate carrier and its driving gear are shown at F, 
together with various other minor details of interest, and 
this Simpler form of intermediate carrier takes the place of 



Fio. 47 — IMiiiiof taiidoin doiihh'-orushinji pljtiit sliowii iu illustraiidn. 


the complicated arrangement of the more numerous con- 
veyers in Fig. 45, Turning to. Fig. 48, a full pers})ective 
view- of the tout ensemble of such an arrangement of mills 
is showiif together with a fine pair of cane engines. The 
two sets of gearing are seen close behind their respective 
engines, and although the mills are somewhat hidden away 
to the rear it will be noticed that they are both fitted with 
toggle gear, and that they are preceded by a Kraje\^ki 
crusher, which appears in the far-away top corner of the 
illustration. Fig. 49 is a separate view of the first mill of 
this double-crushing plant, and is a good example of a 
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modern cane-mill fitted with the two accessories just men- 
tioned, the second mill being a precise dup]i(*.ate of this, 
minus the crusluu*. 

The next step was, while* still placing both mills in 
tandem ])osition, to heep them closer t4)gether, and fix their 
l>e(ls or ))()ttom cij>stings u})on the same gantry as shown in 
Figs. 50, 55, and 54. This more (‘.ompact arrangement 
enables the two mills to be worked by tJie same engine and 
gearing, thus giving com])lete control over the relative roller 



Kk; is — I t\j' \ n'w ot landtMji «'oul)k*-cnisliinL; plant .similar to 
tiios(‘ .shuwii in llu' two illustrat ions. 


speeds of the respective mills. The engine lias approxi- 
mately to liave twice the power necessary for one mill ; and 
the gearing has corr(*spondingly to be inci'cased in^trength, 
and it is sonietinu's extentled by a,n additional first- and 
second-motion spur-wlieel and shaft. In such case the 
first-motion ])inion, A, has to work both the lirst-motion 
wliiels, B and ( ) (Big. 51). There are likewise two tail-bars, 
]), transmitting the power and motion to the respective 
mills. Alternative arrangements of this double gearing are 
used ; and t here* is often only one first -motion wheel and 
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shaft, in which case there is also but one second -motion 
pinion, which drives both the second -motion wheels, as in 
Figs. 50 and 52. . Tlie cane-carrier is shown (Fig. 51) at E, 
and the megass-elevator at F; and when the single-crushed 
megass leaves the fii^t mill, K, it is deposited with as little 
disturbance as possible upon the internuidiate carrier, ]j, 



Fio. 4y — Tlic iitisi null of the tandom douhlr-crusliing plaiJt. 


which is of light though strong construction, and travels at 
about the same lineal speed as the surfaces of the first milFs 
rf'llers. The surfac'.e speed, howc'vcu*, of the rolls of the 
second mill is usually rather higher than that of the fiTSt. 
Thus, if the roller surfaces of the first mill travel at the rate 
of, say, twenty feet per minute, those of the second will 
revolve at the ra.te of about tweni.y-three feet' per minute. 





Fie. 50 .-General view of tandem double-cr.Khing plant mounted on the same l>ed-plate. and worked by one engine 
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these proportional speeds being arranged with a view to 
naininiise the cJiances of choking the second mill. Again, 
in some countries the converse of this practice is adopted, 
presumably with a view to ensure a more severe final 
squeeze than might ®therwisc result. 

Fig. 50 shows a very simple yet soujid example of a 
compact arrangement of a double-crushing plant of this 
description, which though dispensing with certain acces- 
sories described in a previous chapter, nevertheless affords, 



Ki,. 51 . —Plan of a tandem doublc-erushirijj plant workt'd by on(‘ en^dne. 


with due care and attention, full opportunity of securing 
such advantages as may be obtained by the employment 
of two mnis in place of one. Figs. 52 and 55 are striking 
perspective views of the engines and more complicated 
gearing characteristic of such a combination of double mills, 
and they give an interesting idea of the increased strength 
of both these elements, which, in cases of this class, haveTt)' ^ 
be increased greatly in size and relative power to enable 
them to cope with th^ double duty which they have now 
to perform. 




Fig 5*2 — General perspective view of tandem doiible-cruslung plant, showing engine and gearing. 
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The next question to be considered is the comparative 
general efiiciency ot these arrangcunents and their respective 
advantagiis. rremising that the exact form and disposal 



of the double-crushing plant to be adopted must be deter- 
mined by the requiremi^nts of each particular case (which 
may be either to crush more cane in a given time without 
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regard to the question of extraction, or to obtain a higher 
extraction from the original weight of canes, or to divide 
these advantages and obtain sometliing of both), it will for 
the moment be assumed that the two mills are working as 
dry double-crushers pure and simple. The increased 
advantages to be gained by this increased effort to obtain 
increased extraction will be considered, and reference will 
be made to the older and earlier arrangement of the mills 
as shown in Fig. 45. 

Let it be taken for granted that the entire combination 
of the two mills in this illustration is in full and uninter- 
rupted operation. Then an extraction of at least 70 per 
cent, normal juice on the weight of the canes ought to be 
obtained, as compared with the 63 per cent, obtained by 
the use of a single mill, or an increased extraction of some 
10 per cent, normal juice, the loss of sugar left in the megass 
being likewise reduced from 24 per cent, to 17 per cent, of 
the total sugar in the cane. 

The full working advantages do not, however, end here ; 
for, whilst both mills are at work, a certain number of 
steam-boilers are used to furnish steam to drive the 
machinery and supply the»other steam-requirements of the 
entire factory. They are probably all being fired with the 
refuse cane or megass, without the assistance of any coal oi 
wood fuel. Let it be supposed, however, that one coal 
or wood-fired boiler is also in use to equalise the fluctuating 
supply of megass from the mills, and to render^t feasible 
to store a moderate quantity of reserve megass, and tc 
ensure the uniform working of the factory. All is working 
well and satisfactorily. Suddenly an accident happens 
^ kr ehe second mill, B, and it is decided to continue the worl 
of the factory by means of single-crushing performed bj 
the remaining first mill, A. As all the appliances and 
necessary arrangements are available, purposely waiting ir 
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readiness for a prompt resort to the simpler and less 
efficient form extraction, there is, therefore, nothing to 
prevent an immediate change. Tt miglit be supposed that 
the disadvantages would be confined to the loss in the 
megass of the extra •!() per cent, juice which would have 
been further extracted by the second mil^ were it working 
as usual, coupled wiili some reduction in the bigger day^s 
work that would otherwise be performed. But this is not 
so. U]3on pror-eeding wilL the reduced work of the factory. 


♦ 



Kui. m. — Ocnoral viow of tandem donlde-erusliin}; plant, showinj*; another s]Kieial 
method of mounting the two inillH. 

it will soon be apparent that it is absolutely necessary 
either to fire up another coal or wood-fired boiler, or to 
force the\)ne already in use. That is to say, until the 
second mill is repaired and resumes its duties, not only is a 
less day's work being done and less juice being extracted 
from the canes; but more coal, wood, or megass is being 
burnt to manufacture this reduced quantity of juice iiittr- 
sugar. Even making certain allowances for the larger 
quantity of sugar contained in the reduced quantity of 
•megass coming from the single mill, and for the reduced 




quantity oi juice wiiicii has to be made into sugar, me very 
important conclusion is arrived at that, witli double dry- 
crushing, one of the chief functions of the second mill is 
that of a fuel saver and improver, in addition to its duty as 
an extra juice extractor. Circumstaiwes may modify par- 
ticular cases, an(l it must not be forgotten that the factory 
may now temporarily be larger than necessary for dealing 
with the reduced quantities of canes and resultant juic‘.e, 
an important point which would in itself account to some 
extent for some of the extra fuel now required. But the 
broad fact remains that, owing to the loss of the use of the 
second mill, the resuli.ant efficiency of tlie available megass 
fuel is impaired, and it becomes ne(*.essary to supplement 
it by the use of additional coal or wood, or by drawing upon 
the reserve stock of surplus megas^^V which may have been 
stored for emergencies or for finishing off the manufacture 
of second-sugars and rum at the close of the crop. 

The quantity of moisture left in the iiiegass after cficc- 
tive double dry-squeezing may be put at about 50 per cent, 
on the total weight of the megass, whilst with single squeez- 
ing this -figure may rise to over or about 55 per cent. 
This objectionable increasais accountable for the inferiority 
of single-crushed megass as fuel when compared weight for 
weight with that left after dry double treatment, for, other 
conditions being equal, the drier the megass the more 
valuable are its steam-raising properties. 

The realisation of these facts leads to a due^apprecia- 
tion of the more modern arrangement of the disposal of the 
two mills, as shown in the accompanying illustrations. To 
some extent it also explains why planters are content to 
ifetgo some of the conveniences afforded by the older arrange- 
ments, and are now giving preference to the compacter 
forms of tandem mills, which virtually tie them down 
to multiple-crushing, without an alternative. It further 
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leads up to the explanation of another improvement which 
may be effected in the duty performed by the second mill 
as an extractor; for supposing that a supply of megass fuel 
of extra dry quality is a secondary consideration, the total 
extraction due to diouble-crushing may be appreciably 
increased by adding boiling water to tl]p megass at the 
moment it issues from the rolls of the first mill. Such an 
addition of hot water, equal to, say, 10 per cent, on the 
weight of the juice extracted by this mill, should result in an 
approximate total extraction due to both mills (as arranged 
in Fig. 50) of 86 per cent, of the total sugar in the (?anes 
crushed. This treatment reduces the loss of sugar in the 
megass from 24 per cent, with single-(*rushing, or 17 per 
cent, with dry double-crushing, to 14 per cent, with double- 
crushing and imbibit-inni combined. Tf a y)reliminary 
crusher is also enqdoyed, as in Figs. 53 and 54, the extrac- 
tion, with imbibition, will be raised to about 88 per cent., 
and the loss reduced to 12 per cent. ; whereas if dry-crushing 
were prosecuted with such a combination of mills and 
crusher, the total extraction would be about 85 per cent., 
and the loss of sugar 15 per cent. With reference to the 
fuel question in connection with imbibition or maceration, 
the increased temperature of the resultant megass fuel 
will to some extent compensate for its increased moisture. 

In addition to these considerations, it has to be remem- 
bered that if any mill of a given size is employed for the 
purposes of single-crushing on any estate, and a duplicate 
second mill is erected to work in conjunction with it, so as 
to effect double instead of single-crushing, then not only 
will the above increases in juice extraction be effected, 
but also about 30 per cent, increase in the total day's worh^^ 
If, however, in place of one additional mill an entirely new 
plant of modern double mills is ordered and the old mill 
is discarded, then the size of each of the two new Inills would 

7 
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only require to be about two-thirds the size of the latter in 
order to give the foregoing degrees of extraction, and at the 
same time cope with the original weight of canes which was 
being dealt with by the old mill. 

Before leaving, for the present, the question of double 
mills, it will not be out of place to consider a special phase 
of double-crushing which might be instituted by installing 
a Krajewski crusher in front of a single mill, as shown in 
Figs. 34 and 35. Cases may arise in which the addition of 
a two-roller crusher may be preferred to the purchase of a 
second three-roller mill, and it has then to be decided what 
degree of extraction may be anticipated. The Krajewski 
crusher is itself capable of effecting an extraction of, say, 
50 per cent, of the total juice of the canes; and, estimating 
the extraction of a single mill at 63 per cent, as before, it is 
found that by installing the crusher the total extraction can 
then be increased to some 67 per cent, of the normal juice 
on the original weight of the canes worked, coupled with an 
increase of, say, 20 per cent, to 30 per cent, in the original 
day's work, and a much more uniform and c,mooth working 
of the did three-roller mill is likewise ensured. By this 
means some 80 per cent, ©f the total sugar in the canes is 
obtained, coupled with a loss of about 20 per cent, sugar 
in the megass. Imbibition could jaot, however, be very 
usefully attempted with * such an installation, and dry- 
crushing would have to be the order of the day until a 
following mill could be installed; and Figs. 53 aM 54 show 
two interesting examples of modern arrangements of 
double-squeezing mills with a crusher in front of them, in 
conjunction with which imbibition could usefully be em- 
ployed. dn Figs. 50 and 53 it will be noticed that the two 
mill-beds and the customary gantry are combined in the 
one and the same massive casting, whilst in Fig. 54 the 
mills are furnished with double hydraulic accumulators, and 
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Fig. 55. — Engine and gearing for driving the plant sho-wTi inj^the-preceding illu.«tration. 
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ire mounted in a distinctive and characteristic manner 
vhich should be noted as a matter of general interest. 

With reference to the question of imbibition '' or 
‘ maceration/' which bears upon the addition of a greater 
3r lesser quantity of water to the megass on its way from 
in earlier to a succeeding mill, it should be remembered that 
mcgass is of a very spongy nature, and possesses somewhat 
unsuspected or unrealised properties of absorption. It is 
silso well to administer the addition of the water the 
moment the megass emerges from the rollers and is 
expanding; but this is a subject which will be more 
fidly dealt with in connection with the description of 
the various methods used for ensuring a satisfactory 
al)sorption up to the point of saturation. 

The general adoption of double (^lills was not accepted 
as a matter of course. Their introduction, as in the case of 
most innovations, was the subject of much controversy and 
analysis; and the change from single to double-crushing 
assumed the form 'of a gradual devolution. In the West 
Indies, up to this period, a’ noticeable difference was 
observable in certain cases in the methods of extraction 
respectively practised in French and British colonies. The 
former, encouraged by substantial protection and the 
consequently higher prices obtainable for their finished 
products, were tempted to carry the process of extraction 
of sugar from the canes to the farthest point practicable, 
and frequently employed the diffusion process for this 
purpose. The latter, unaided by bounties and protection 
in any form whatever, being left to fight their own battle 
in -an unprotected and somewhat adverse and uncertain 
■market, ruled by competitive and falling prices, were very 
cautious about adopting multiple mills and increased ex- 
traction. Diffusion, with its complexities, was regarded 
wirh much 'suspicion and disfavour; and after the estab-’ 
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lishment of five-roller (Fig. 30) and double mills (Fig. 45), 
it is probable-that, but for continental influences, further 
advances in the progress of increased extraction and the 
introduction of tandem plants would for some considerable 
time have remained«in abeyance. 

(Jerman sugar engineers, acting in iinison with their 
nation's rapid commercial expansion, and the consequenlJt 
search for colonial markets, made special efforts to intro 
duce the diffusion process into British colonies, whilst 
Freiudi engineers also made similar exertions in various 
parts of the world. In this direction both parties were so 
far successful, that they induced the prosecution of numerous 
and 1 airly exhaustive experiments in widely divergent 
countries with reference to the application of this process to 
the cane-sugar indust«y; and up to the autumn of 1890 
there seemed to be every probability that diffusion would 
take up a permanenL position as an available and practicable 
cane-sugar extractor. Thus the supremacy of cane-milling 
plants was threatened, and the makers* of such machinery 
made earnest endeavours to render their appliances as 
efficacious as a diffusion battery ; and the struggle between 
“ force "’on the one hand versus the natural law of osmosis 
on the other, has, for the present at any rate, left the 
makers of cane-mills practically in possession of the field. 
To show how this result has been obtained, it is necessary 
to pass on from the consideratipn of single and double mill- 
ing plant* to that of treble and quadruple installations. 

At. this stage it will be useful to note the following 
figures, which show concisely the approximately relative 
positions of tdie various methods of extraction in vogue at 
this period. They also give some idea of the magnitude uf 
the task which lay in front of the makers of multiple milling 
plants, and later on it will be seen to what extent the efforts 
• made have been justified. Taking into corisideratioli a 
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similar class of canes to those already alluded to in fore- 
going figures, the following results are shown 


Single milling . 
Double milling (dry) 
» ,, (wet) 

Diffusion 


Percentage of Sugar 
ohlained on Total 
Sugar in Canes. ^ 
76*00 
83 * 0 () 

86*00 

96*00 


Percentage of Sugar 
lost in the Mcgass on 
Total Sugar in Canes. 
24*00 
17*00 
14*00 
4*00 


It is seen tliat tlic gap between the results obtained by 
tlie better class of work done by double mills on the one 
hand, and diffusion on the other, permits of the possible 
attainment of an increased extraction through the agency 
of mills of 11 per cent, to 12 per (‘ent. more sugar than had 
hitherto been obtained by the use of the double installations 
so far described. As a matter of actual fact, t.here was, at 
this particular period, frequently a margin of 18 per cent, 
in favour of diffusion, where dry double -milling was con- 
cerned, and it was on the basis of this wider margin 
that the West Indian diffusion experiments were first 
instituted. 

In order to obtain the- more advanced results which 
were requisite to justify the continued use of mills wiien 
exhaustive work was to be done, the various machinery 
makers unanimously follow/3d the somewhat obvious course 
of increasing the number of mills simultaneously and suc- 
cessively employed in crushing the canes under tieatment. 
Thus, as already described, for a moderate degree of ex- 
traction, one three-roller mill can l)e used as in hhgs. 56 and 
57.' For an increased extraction of some 10 per cent, two 
rtntilar machines have been employed, as in Pig. 58; and 
now for further increases in obtained results, three, four, 
and even five three-roller mills arc simultaneously and 
successively ‘ employed as consecutive units in the same 
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train of the cane-crushing plant, assisted by various 
effective accessories— such as cane knives, crushers, and 



Klti. — PorHpnclivo viow of a sinj,rlo throo-rollor <iano.niill of upeoial design, 
showing the water serviee pi|)<‘.s for cooling the mill journal brasses. 


shredders — which have for their objective point the 
exhaustion of the canes of saccharine matter up to any 
feasible degree desired. 
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Figs. 69 and 61 show how any three such mills are 
usually arranged so as to form a simple nine-roller plant, 
in which A, B, and C are respectively the first, second, and 
third mills mounted in tandem positions on the same 


1 



Fk 3. (‘levation of a caiio-inill similar to that shown in illustration 

No. 50, showing the a])j)li(‘ation of hydraulic ])rt*ssuro to the IVicpass roller; 
also the S|x’cial method of adjustin" the bottom n)llerK in connection with 
the use of a very narrow trash turner. 


mg-ssive mill-bed, i). The canes enter the mill at E, and 
-after undergoing eight successive squeezes, emerge from 
the third mill at F in the form of ‘‘ triple-crushed megass. 
The mills are all worked under hy,draulic pressure, each 
machine being furnished with its own accumulator and 



force-pump as seen ai G, TT, and I; and it will also be 
‘ noticed that this pressure is applied only to the top roller 
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of each mill. Furthermore, it should be noted that in 
multiple installations of this descripti on toggle and hydraulic 
apparatus are virtually indispensable, or at least very 
desirable, and they therefore practical!} cease to be mere 
accessories. Hitherto, in describing* the application of 
toggle gear or hydraulic pressure to cane-mills, the func- 
tions of such appliances have been dealt with in reference to 
their usefulness in protecting a single mill from sudden 
shocks and strains when it is worked by its own engine, the 
maximum power of which the mill is fully qualified to with- 
stand under normal conditions. When, however, a series 
of two or more mills is driven by one engine, the power of 
that engine must be fully sufficient to drive simultaneously 
all of the associated mills when dealing with a full- feed of 
:janes; and it is quite within the raiige of possibilities that 
this multiple power mights at any moment become concen- 
brated upon any one mill of the series. An extra, and 
[litherto unusual, duty is thus thrown upon the above 
apparatus, and its Usefulness is extended as an ever-present 
Tuard against this particular danger, its application en- 
abling the top roll of any mill to yield sufficiently to prevent 
improper strains from actiag upon the latter which would 
suffice to cause a serious breakdov;n. 

The method of driving the two intermediate megass- 
3 arriers, which lie in their respective positions between the 
bhree miUs, is seen at J and K; and these special conveyers 
are of light construction, travelling at lineal speeds which 
kannonise with the surface speeds of the rollers they serve 
^vitli megass. The large second-motion spur-wheels of the 
compound gearing wliich drives the three mills are respec- 
t?iTely located at L, M, and N, and upon turning to Fig. 60 
blie same three wheels are more clearly seen occupying a 
very profninent position in this special view of the above 
gearing. . The engine which actuates this gearing is situated 
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at 0 in Fig. 61, and the fly-wheel of this prime mover is 
seen at P. The engine crank-shaft, Q, extends towards the 
gearing, and upon its inner end is fixed the crank-shaft or 
first-motion pinion, which gears with hoih of the first- 
motion wheels, It and S, fixed upon<the two first-motion 
shafts, T and U,,seen in Fig. 60. Upon these shafts two 
second-motion pinions, W and V, are also placed in their 
respective positions, the latter of which gears with and 
works the large second-motion wheel, L, whilst the former 
performs the double duty of driving both the remaining 
second-motion wheels, M and N. The squared ends of the 
three powerful second-motion shafts, upon which L, M, and 
N are fixed, appear at X, Y, and Z, upon which are placed 
the massive anti loosely-fitting couplings seen at^X^ Y\ 
and Z\ in Fig. 61. The three t^I-bars connecling the 
gearing with the three mills are at A\ A^, and in the 
same illustration, and the mill-couplings which join the 
tail-bars to the top roller gudgeons of the three mills are at 
and B\ By these means the three mills and their 
compound gearing arc worked by one pt werful engine, 
which thus controls the relative movements of the respec- 
tive mill rolls, the surface ^speeds of which can be adjusted 
and uniformly maintained at- any given ratio which may 
have been decided upon and arranged. The three illus- 
trations just referred to are useful as showing the com- 
ponent elements of a “ nine-roller '' or triple-crushing '' 
plant, and demonstrating the respective functions and 
relative positions of the mills, gearing, and engine, in a 
manner which should enable the reader to comprehend 
clearly the arrangement- of suc-h an installation, both in 
detail and as a whole. 

In the daily manipulation of a triple-crushing plant it 
IS very rvueAy ibat \s not- used, and a common 

practice is tb withdraw the diluted cane juice extracted by 
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the third mill and to convey it by suitable means to the 
first mill, where it is applied to the megass issuing from the 
rolls. If desirable, this third juice may be further diluted 
by the addition of steam or water, and the single-crushed 
megass is thus soaked and pre])ar(^ for more eflec'tive 
treatment in the second mill. In the same way, the double- 
crushed megass issuing from the rolls of the latter is well 
saturated with boiling water to prepare it for final treat- 
ment in the third mill. It is undesirable to enter as yet 
into any extended account of the dilferent methods which 
may be adopted for effecting imbibition. Suffice it to say 
that it can be carried out in a variety of ways, comprising 
some dozen variations. The above brief example of one 
of the several changes that may be rung on the respective 
applications of second and third mill juice and steam and 
water, will serve to explain, for the time beingf the nature 
and objects of such applications. At the same time, it is 
important to point out that the latter may be divided into 
two distinct classe?^, viz.,‘‘ short bath ''.and “ long bath " 
immersions. In the triple plants just considered, where 
the three mills are driven by the same engine, sliort- 
bath arrangements prev^iil; but where long-bath im- 
mersions are desired, each of the three mills has its 
own engine and gearing, and they are placed at con- 
siderable intervals apart »from each other, as shown in 
Fig. 62.^ 

There are numerous details worthy of close attention, 
the majority of which may be left to speak for themselves; 
but it is perhaps as well to mention that in multiple in- 
stallations the megass is so c-ompletely disintegrated and 
pulverised, that it has a strong tendency to adhere in undue 
(quantities to the surfaces of the rolls. Therefore, it will 
banobiced from the various illustrations that scraper-plates 
ire used to 'clear the top rolls of the posterior mills of 
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Fig. G1. — End elevation of in.^tallation in Fig. 59. 
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adhesiv.e substances wliich would 
otherwise interfere with the effi- 
ciency of the plant. 

Tlie otherwise (convenient ar- 
rangement of c placing the mills 
close tog(dJicr is, nevertheless, 
associated with the serious draw- 
back that obtains in cases in 
which the more elaborate acces- 
sories employed, for ensuring a 
complete disintegration of the 
canes, are not in evidence. When 
modern shredders, assisted by other 
modern accessories, are employed, 
tlie mills mfy in all probability 
be kept as closely together as 
shown in Figs. 50 and 61, with 
the attainment of highly satis- 
factory results. But in ordinary 
cases, in which th." customary 
grade of megass has to be reckoned 
with, it is desirable to place the 
successive mills at least 36 feet 
apart from each other. It is no 
use. adding water to the megass, 
for the purposes of maceration, 
unless sufficient time is tgiven to 
this agent to effect its share of 
tlie work of cleansing and exhaust- 
ing the cane-cells, and careful 
investigation by competent authori- 
ties tends to the recommendation 
of a distance of some 40 feet 
between consecutive mills. 
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Fig. 63 is an example of an eleven-roller installation. 
It is similar, in its main features, to the , nine-roller plant 
described above, but tlie three mills are preceded by a pair 
of preparatory rolls which have longitudinally grooved 
surfaces, and the duties which they have to perform are 
somewhat of the same character as those which would be 
executed by a Krajewski crusher. Taken from an elevated 



Fio. (>3. “Eleven -roller cano-cruKiun'j iiiNtallation, driven by one engine and 
double compound gearing, and consisting of three milis and two special 
l>reparatory rolls. 

position, the illustration displays rhany details which would 
otherwise be hidden from view. The general arrangement 
of the mills is substantially the same as in the case of the 
nine-roller plant already referred to. There is, however, 
a noteworthy addition to the gearing at A, inasmuch as not 
merely the three mills .but also two additional rollers, as 
^ust*mentioned, have to be worked by the one engine; and 
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the fourtli tail-bar, B, shows how the power is transmitted 
to this additional pair of preliminary rolls. . An interesting 
view is also obtained at 1*) of the special form of combined 
strainer and elevator, described in detail in a previous 
article, as shown in Fig. 42. The ji\ice-puinping arrange- 
ments are seen at E, and the numerous and massive wheels 
of the gearing stand in a conspicuous position in the 
foreground of the illustration. 



Fto. 04. — Another eleven -roller iiiKtallalidn driven by one enp:ine, and eonsiwling 
of three mills and ])re|>aratory Krajewski erusher.* 


Fig. 64 gives another view of an almost identical in- 
stallation, in which the details of the (construction, arrange- 
ment, and method of driving the entire plant are most 
clearly shown right through from the engine to the mills. 
In. this group of machinery, however, a Krajewski crusher 
is dIhploycVl in place of the straight-grooved preliminary 
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rolls in Fig. 63, and it will be seen that the branch gearing 
for driving both the crusher and rolls is identical in principle 
in both arrangcunents. These two last illustrations are 
very suitable coiriplenients of each other, tlie one being 
taken from the engitie side, and the other from the mill 
side of the respective installations; and the fullest oppor- 
tunity is thus afforded of grasping t he relative functions of 
almost every detail throughout the respecd-ive plants. 



F'uj (if) - I^n^niK* and dn virifi-gcar oinjdnyod to workman clox (‘ii-rolliT rano-rniKliint, 
t iiiHtallation. 

In most of the foregoing illustrations the powerful 
engine reqfhisite to drive so many mills and such massive 
gearing has been somewhat cTowded out of the pictures, 
but Fig. 65 makes good this deficiency and gives a full view 
of a large and suitable engine. Moreover, the details of 
the massive gearing are worthy of the closest attention, and 
it should be noticed that a special feature characterises its 
arrangement, inasmuch as the crank-shaft carriea^two 
J)inions in place of one . Each of these pinions thus works its 
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own first-motion wheel instead of the more usual and 
solitary pinion working both wheels, and this modification 
offers various advantages and conveniences which render 
it worthy of notice. The three mills worked by this 
gearing are preceded by a Krajew^ki crusher, and the 
extension of the gear for driving the latter is clearly 
seen to the right hand of this group of machinery. It 
will also be noticed that toggle gear is fitted to each of 
the mills. 

Fig. 66 similarly gives equal facilities for studying the 
constructive details of the gearing which has to be employed 
to drive an installation of eleven rollers, of the same class 
as that portrayed in the preceding illustration. In most 
of the earlier pictures this combination of gear wheels has 
been considerably foreshortened. ^>Here it is shown at full 
length; and the method of building up the large motion 
wheels is well seen. The massive squared ends of the four 
motion-shafts, which couple with the roller gudgeons of the 
crusher and the three mills, through the intermediate agency 
of the four tail-bars (as seen in earlier illustrations), are very 
noticeable; and the method of attaching the various large 
plummer-blocks to the stodard brackets and massive main 
gearing bed is clearly defined. 

It is now necessary to consider^the question of the in- 
creased extraction of the juice from the canes, which is 
effected by the employment of such extensive and powerful 
installations . Proceeding on the same basis as that adopted 
in the estimates of the work done by single and double mills, 
it is found that with the use of nine and eleven-roller in- 
stallations in the form of triple mills with a preliminary 
crusher, as shown in the various illustrations, and the 
application to the megass of suitable quantities of added 
water, a total extractionUs obtained of, say, 92 per cent.ol 
the total sugar originally contained in the canes, the re^ 
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mainder, 8 per cent., being lost in the megass and burnt 
in the boiler filrnaces. 


At this stage it will be of interest to quote again the 
previous figures, plus the last two quantities, which should 
prove of assistance iti definitely pointing out the relative 
position of the higher degree of extractiqp which has now 
been reached through the employment of triple installa- 
tions : — 


Percentxige of Sugar 
obtained on Total 
Sugar in Canes. 


Single milling 
Double, milling (dry) 

V j, (wet) 

Trc})fe milling (with crusher) 

Diffusion V 

# 


Percentage of Sugar 
lost in the Megass on 
Total Sugar in Canes. 


76-00 

24-00 

83-00 

17-00 ' 

86-00 

14-00 

92-00 

8-00 

96-00 

4-00 


In considering these figures, it has to be borne in mind 
that the degree of extraction obtainable largely depends 
upon the comparative quantities of added water applied 
to the megass, which in the above figiftes relative to the 
work of treble mills amounts to a dilution of some 26 per 
cent, of the normal juice obtained through the agency of 
the first mill of the series, or in other words an approximate 
dilution of 20 per cent, of the total normal juice obtained 
through the agency of the three mills of the complete plant. 
In the case of careful work performed by diffusion, the 
tabulated sugar extraction effected by its aid v^puld be 
obtained fhrough the action of a dilution of some 25 per 
cent, of the total normal juice extracted from the, sliced 
canes; leaving a margin in favour of a more complete ex- 
traction which niight be effected even by triple-crushing 
provided a more copious dilution of the normal mill juice 
were attempted, coupled with the use of a pair of pre- 
liminary roffs similar tt) those shown in Figs. 63 and 64. 

In striving for the attainment, through the use of mills, 
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of a more or less complete extraction of sugar from the 
canes, the question of the dilution of the noiinal cane juice 
has to be closely watclied, and it occupies dillerent con- 
ditional positions in the respective proc'csses of milling and 
diffusion. In the former process its t^xtensive application 
is, comparatively speaking, more or less optional; in the 
latter it is imperative. In the foriuer it is an additional 
means oi obtaining an additional extraction; in the latter it 
is an inseparable expression and the foundation and chief 
instrument of all extraction, whether partial or complete. 



Fio. 0(5. — Full (“Ifval i»)ii of (‘otupoiind motion jioann;/ (Muploycd to com- 

municate. till* criju;iiU'-]iowcr to an clcvcn-rollcc installation similar to that 
shown in illustration Is’o. (>:t. 


If in connection with cither mills or difl’usion, twenty -five 
tons of water arc added to one hundred tons of normal cane 

•I 

juice, a dilution of 25 per cent, is effected, wliich is always 
concisely referred to and expressed as 25 per cent, dilu- 
tion.” In the case of diffusion, it is the persuasive and 
natural agent which completely supplants the crushing 
force of cane-mills. In the case of mills, it is the supple- 
mentary and cleansing agent which more or less refills the 
partially emptied cane-cells, and ultimately, under the com- 
pulsory action of further subsequent pressure, washes out^ 
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the remainder of the sugar from the cells which still clings 
to their walls in opposition to the efforts of previous pres- 
sure. In return for this efficacious service it saddles both 
methods of extraction with certain drawbacks, and should 
therefore always be introduced as sparingly as possible. 
Although nominally only 25 per cent, water may have been 
added to the noimial juic-e, it nevertheless means that some 
30 per cent, more water has ultimately to be voided by 
evaporation than would be the {*.ase with (jqual quantities 
of normal undiluted mill juice, thus increasing the expenses 
of subsequent' manufacture into sugar. 

Ill the operation of cleansing any vessel or (‘<ell from 
conta-ini'd substaiu'cs, it is well understood that repeated 
and md^’e frequent successive applications of smaller 
quantities of the sel#*ted washing medium ai’c more 
efficacious than a single application of the same total 
quantity in one colk'ctive portion. This is an axiomatic 
fact which is easily supported by theoretical calculations 
referring to this phases of imbibition. T-t also largely ac- 
counts for the growing preference whi(*h is shown nowadays 
for multiple mills of an incTeased multiplicity. TThus, in 
dealing with any given quantity of canes, tiie tendency of 
present practice, other things being equal, is to employ a 
succession of smaller and more numerous mills, rather tlian 
a fewer number of larger unit*size. (Jeiierally speaking, 
single-crushed megass is not always sufliciently, disinte- 
grated to*render it (‘apalile of satisfactorily absorbing the 
applied diluent. The more finely the canes are crushed, 
the more effiiuently the megass will absorb the added 
fluids, and the increased number of mills employed offer 
more frequent and more satisfac'tory opportunities for im- 
bibition. Coupling these considerations with a full appre- 
ciation of the additiofial facilities provided for a greater 
range by any convenient distribution of the total work to 
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be done over the entire extentfof the availably machinery, it 
is not altogether surprising to find that eleven, twelve, 
fourteen, and even seventeen-roller installations are noWi 
being used. 

At the same time it is important realise the fa(‘t that 
the use of these extended installations should not lead to, 
or encourage, carelessness in maintaining, according to 
circumstances, the fullest efficiency of the first or earlier 
mills, for inefficient dry-crushing is prejudicial to the 
attainment of the best results which would otherwise be 
obtained through the aid of maceration in conjunc.tion with 
the use of the succeeding mills of the complete train. As a 
matter of general practice, it is usually desirable to obtain 
a maximum dry expression, coupled with the returjn of the 
diluted juices from the later to the ^legass from the earlier 
mills. 

Fig. 68 shows one way in which four three-roller mills 
and the preliminary crusher and shredder of a fourteen- 
roller plant are pranged with reference to each other. 
Similarly Fig. 69 explains how the mill engines and their 
respective sets of gearing are disposed, whilst Fig. 67 gives 
an end elevation of the complete plant. Turning to 
Fig. 70; a plan of the entire arrangement of the machinery 
is clearly displayed, and a full opportunity afforded of 
appreciating the various details of the general disposal of 
this exiifiisive and powerful installation. 

A general view of another installation of fcAir mills is 
shown in Fig. 71. This plant is fitted with rollers 34 in. 
in diameter by 78 in. in length, preceded by a Krajewski 
crusher having two rollers 26 in. diameter by 78 in. long, 
ahd one of the first points which will attract attention 
has reference to the circumstance that in this case it 
has been decided to employ two engines to drive the train 
of mills. Each of these engines has a steam cylinder, 
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32 in. diamet^er by 51 in. 
stroke, but whilst the first 
engine is to run at the rate 
of 42 revolutions per minute, 
the second will make^l revo- 
lutions per ni inute . Although 
these four mills with their 
preliminary crusher are in- 
tended to be used as an 
integral machine, and must 
be so considered in relation 
to iiieir work as extractors, 
they are nevertheless struc- 
turally cofnbination of two 
distinct apparatus. Th*e first 
engine drives a tandem six- 
roller plant, preceded by a 
('rusher, as already described 
ill connection with Figs. 53 
and 54. This preliminary 
installation is then fohowed 
by another six-roller plant, 
without a crusher, driven 
by the second engine (see 
Figs. 50 and 69); the con- 
hecting linlv between the two 
plants (consisting of the con- 
structional feature that the 
four mills and crusher are 
all mounted upon the same 
continuous massive gantry, 
which combines the four mills, 
with their details antT acces- 
sories, in the same element. 



Fig. 69, — Side -elevation of two engines and sets of gearing, as arranged, for driving a fourteen -roller installation. 
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LitLerto 0een made in eonnection with any of the earlier 
instaMtiohs. At the same time no reference letters are 
given, as by this time readers will be sufficiently conversant 
with the details, and special references should thus^be 
unnecessary. « 

Hydraulic pressure-regulating appq^ratus has been 
adopted in preference to the employment of compressed 
air, or toggle-gear, and in accordance with past experience 
it is applied to each megass roller, and each mill is provided 
witli two hydraulic accumulators, in order that the exact 
requisite pressures may be ensured for the opposite journals 
of each megass roller gudgeon. The t-otal pressures 
ap})lie(l to each mill will begin at 254 tons for the first mill, 
270 for the second, 285 for the third, and 801 tons for the 
fourth; but the hydnfldic apparatus is designed so that 
each of these total pressures may, if found desirable, be 
increased up to 500 tons on each mill. 

The canes are ])roiight to the Krajewski crusher by 
means of an ()xtra heavy cane-carrier eirtlrely supported on 
a steel framework, this carrier being usually driven by its 
own independent engine. Alternative provision, lio we ver, 
is also made to work it from the main gearing of the mills 
when necessary, and it should also be mentioned that the 
level portion of this carrier is placed in a brick-lined pit 
below the ground-level. The Krajewski rollers are of cast 
steel, and their surfaces are corrugated in the special 
manner miitable to the preliminary breaking up of the 
canes. They are also fitted^ with direct-acting spring 
regulators, which act upon the rolls through the agency of 
plungers passing through the top caps of the crusher head- 
stocks. These plungers, in turn, bear direct on strong steel 
pads, which distribute the pressure over the entire upper 
surfaces of the top roHer journal brasses. The top caps of 
the headstooks can therefore be firmly bolted down to fixed 




fourteen-roller mill plant. 
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positions, thus forming integral portions of the crusher 
framework, and the use of plungers, in place of rising and 
falling caps, adds to the sensitiveness of the applied pressure. 
It will be noticed that when the crusher is driven off the 
main gearing, it is then actuated by a special spur wheel 
fixed on the second-motion shaft of the first mill. This spur 
wheel gears with another whecd on the crusher driving-shaft 
which is connected to the bottom gudgeon of the (‘.rusher 
by means of a tail-bar and couplings, these arrangements 
providing for the free vcu'tic-al movement- of the Krajewski 
top roller. 

The partially squeezed canes from the crusher descend 
by gravity to the first mill, through whi(*h they pass, being 
then conveyed, in tlie form of megass, by means of the 
intermediate carrier to the second mill, subsequently passing 
in the same way througli the third and iourth mills, until 
the finally crushed and highly pulverised megass is ulti- 
mately delivered on to a convc'.yer which takes it to the 
furnaces, where it is used as fuel for steifm-raising purposes 
in connection with the entire factory. The intermediate 
carriers, fixed between the respective mills, ar^ of the 
continuems blanket type, fitted with specially designed 
corrugated and overlapping steel slats, attached to malle- 
able cast chains running over anti-friction rollers. 

The disposition and special arrangements of the two 
sets of massive gearing, which drive any such four mills, 
are showfi in Fig. 69; and for the sake of uniformity 
the gearing and engine driving the third and fourth mills 
are identical in strength and details of construction with 
those driving the first and second. The mill pinions, 
gearing pinions, and all the toothed segments of the 
various wheels throughout, are of cast steel, shrouded to 
near the pitch line; whilst the journal brasses of all the 
mills are fitted with water-jackets, through which a con- 
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tinuous supply of cold water is circulated by means of a 
system of service pipes, in order to keep the various bearings 
cool. In addition to tbese arrangements, all the mill and 
gearing journals are provided throughout the entire in- 
stallation with large automatic sight drop lubricators for 
the purpose of ensuring perfect and economical lubrication. 

There are two sets of automatic juice strainers and 
elevators, with their a(‘companying screw conveyers, juice 
tanks and pumps. They deal with the expressed juices 
issuing from the crusher and the four mills, and manipulate 
and distribute them in the manner required for the respec- 
tive purposes of either imbibition or sugar-making. 

Turning attention to the methods to be adopted in the 
use of such an installat ion, it should be observed that the 
juice from the Krajewski (‘rusher is usually delivered by a 
steeply sloping trough into the bed-plate of tlie first mill. 
It thus mixes with the jui(‘e expressed by t his mill, and the 
combined juices pass through the first ])ortion of the first 
mechani(;al strainer. The tank i?nmediately beneath this 
strainer is divided into two sections, into the first of which 
the foregoing mixture of juices is delivered. The juice 
from the second mill is, strained through a succeeding 
portion of the same strainer, and jiasses thence into the 
second section of the afore-mentiemed tank. These two 
streams of juice are thus kept separate from each other 
until they ultimately unite in a third tank, whence they 
are pumped together up to the clarifier loft of«the sugar 
house, where they undefgo the process of clarification. 
Owing to this arrangement separate samples may at any 
time be drawn from the juice products of the first and 
second mills for the purpose of the chemical supervision and 
.control of the work of the entire milling plant. 

The cush-cush from the above strainer is raised by its 
elevator, and delivered into a screw conveyer of the usual 
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type, which in turn discharges it through openings in the 
bottom of the conveyer trough on to the intermediate 
carrier between the se(*ond and third mills. These openings 
in the trough are adjustable, and extend over the entire 
width of the intermediate carrier, with a view to a uniform 
distribution of the cush-cush, in contradistinction to the 
frequent and objectionable practice of delivering all of it 
to one point. The juice from the third mill is strained 
i.hroiigh the first section of the second mechanical strainer, 
wlienc.(^ it is pumped by a small duplex pump to the megass 
delivery shoot of the first mill, for the purposes of imbibition. 
Here it is distributed by a special device on to the megass 
issuing from this mill, thus elfecding the first stage of 
maceration or imbibition. The juice from the fourth mill 
is strained through the second portion of ,the second 
strainer, and being very dilute, and consisting of little 
more than added maceration water, is pumped by another 
separate duplex pum]) to the delivery shoot of the second 
mill. Here it is applied to the megasji issuing from that 
mill, and in a manner similar to that described in relation 
to the first mill, thus effecting the second stage of*macera- 
tion. Th*e (*ush-cush from t he s^^.cond strainer, as with the 
first, is similarly raised by a se(*ond elevator, and 
uniformly delivered on to the carrier located between the 
third and fourth mills. With regard to the particular 
disposal of the cush-cusli, here described, it is desirable 
again to m\\ special attention to tlie remarks made on this 
subject at the close of Chapter 111. (Accessories and their 
Functions). As the megass issues from the rolls of the 
third mill, it is treated with water alone, thus effecting the 
third stage of maceration; and it is at this particular point 
that the bulk of the added extraneous water of imbibition 
is applied ; and it is this application which accounts for the 
. highly diluted juice that runs from the last or fourth mill, 
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to which reference has already been made. Nevertheless, 
provision is also made in connection with the first and 
second maceration carriers whereby additional quantities 
of water can be applied at earlier stages ^f the crushing 
when desirable. Thus water may, asjequired, be injected 
under pressure into the megass the instant it emerges from 
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the rolls of each of the first Wee mills, or while it is in the 
act of -passing from the delivery shoot on to the paddles oP 
the intermediate carriers. 

It will thus be seen that by the employment of the 
principle of a gradual dilution of tha juice contained in the 
megass as it progresses from mill to mill, coupled with the $ 
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return of the more dilute juices to points situated between 
the first and second, and third and fourth mills, the 
maximum extraction is promoted in conjunction with 
minimum dilution. The yield of sugar obtained from the 
canes through the agbncy of such an installation as this is 
comparable with similar results obtained, by diffusion, as 
will be seen by the final table given below, which embodies 
previous figures already set out, coupled with an indication 
of results which may be obtained tlirough the use of the 
more extended installations: — 

PerceMage of Percentage of 
Sugar ohkiined S'ognrlost in J nice 


in J nice on Total 

on Total Stigar 

Sugar in Canes. 

in Canes. 

Single crushing . . . « 

76-00 

24-00 

,, ,, with j)rc‘limiTiary 

crusher 

80-00 

20-00 

Doubh* crushing (dry) 

83-00 

• 17-00 

„ ,, ,, with oruHher 

85-00 

15-00 

Double crushing (with 10 per cent. 

• 


dilution, without erusher) 

80-00 

U-00 

Double crushing (with 10 per cent. 



dilution, with crusher) 

88-00 

12'-00 

Treble crushing (with cruslier and 



20 per cent, dilution) 

92-00 

8-00 

Quadruple crushing (with crusher 

and 20 per cent, dilution) 

i)4-00 

6-00 

Quadruple crushing (with crusher, 



shredder find 26% dilution) 

!)6-00 

4;00 

Diffusion, with 26 per cent, dilution 


4-00 


Fig. 71a gives a very interesting view of another 
fourteen-roller instiillation of recent design and con- 
struction. 



CHAPTER V 

CLARIFICATION OF THE JUICE 

The clarification of the juice sent from the mill to the 
boiling-house must now be dealt with, and it should here be 
mentioned that, as a general rule, estates" engineers have 
not in the past paid sufficient personal attention to this 
most important question of thoroughly efficient clarifica- 
tion, which, in the progress of time and experience, is 
continually the subject of increasing attention and in- 
vestigation. This comparative neglect on the part of 
the engineering faculty is largely due to the feeling that 
clarification is in the hands of the chemist, as undoubtedly 
it is to a major extent. But it is the foundation-stone of 
all satisfactory work, not only with regard lo a maximum 
recovery of good sugar, but likewise with reference to the 
satisfactory employment ^of all the heating, evaporating, 
crystallising, and sugar-curing appliances throughout the 
factory. Many heaters and multiple-effects fail in the 
performance of their maximum duty through the draw- 
backs ^ue to inefficient clarification, and multiple-effects 
are especial victims to these shortcomings. « 

With perfect clarification, the multiple-effect should 
merely require cleaning once a week, and such weekly 
cleaning should prove to be a comparatively light opera- 
tion; whereas, with imperfect clarification, the operation of 
cleaning the effect frequently becomes involved in almost 
insuperable difficulties; and throughout the week’s work, 
avoidable delays, loss of fuel, together with other serious 
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inconveniences are experienced, right up to the sugar-store, 
which, by proper attention to this all-important section of 
sugar manufacture, should be altogether avoided. As a 
matter of self -protection, and as a question of ensuring the 
efficient working of certain apparatus, for which he is 
primarily responsible, as well as for the effective and 
economical employment of the exhaust-steam from the 
factory engines, together with the proper working of the 
centrifugals, it is necessary for the engineer to pay the 
closest attention to the clarification plant, and to maintain 
all its details in a condition of the fullest efficiency. The 
fii^st point requiring attention is to see that there is an 
undoubted sufficiency of defecator or clarifier accommoda- 
tion ; and, to meet all probable and possil)le requirements, 
these vessels should possess a gross capacity of at least 
500 gallons juice for each ton of canes ground per hour. 
Thus, for dealing 'with the enne juice coming from, say, 
20 tons canes ground per hour, in other words good and 
thorough extraction effected by a train of three mills 
and crusher, having rolls 30 in. diameter by 60 in. in length, 
the gross accommodatioii of the clarifiers should amount to 
at least 10,000 to 12,000 gallons cane juice. 

The next point is to see that the heating surfaces of 
these vessels are in good order and provided with proper 
steam-supply and condensed-steam withdrawal arrange- 
ments, and that the hot water coming from the latter is 
carefully feturned to the boiler-house. Thirdly, as a matter 
of fuel economy alone, close attention should be paid to the 
best methods of heating the cane juice on its way from the 
mills to the clarifiers, the administration of such heat being 
preferably performed by the otherwise wasted vapour from 
the multiple-effect and vacuum-pans on its way to the 
central condenser.; by double-effect in a heater attached to 
the first vessel of the multiple-effect; and finally by the 
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employment of a well-designed exhaust-steam heater places 
close to the clarifiers. (See remarks on multiple effects i] 
Chapter VII.) By means of these preliminary arrange 
meiits the cane juice can be economically brought to th( 
clarifiers at a temperature of some 200°Fahi\f so that a very 
brief application of Jiigh-pressui'e steam direct from the 
boilers meets the final requirements of effective clarifica- 
tion. It is even desirable to consider also the employment 
of heaters to each and all of the vessels of the multiple- 
effect. 

The juice running from the mill is turbid, yellowish or 
greyish green in colour, with fine fragments of cush-cush, or 
particles of the fibre or rind of the cane, together with some 
of the clay or sand adhering to the cane, mixed with it. It 
has now to be treated so that the infpurities may be got rid 
of as far as possible before it is submitted to concentration. 
The bulk of th6 cush-cush is primarily removed by one or 
other of the various types of the fine wire-mesh strainers, 
which have been fully described and illustrated in a previous 
chapter, and further and more drastic treatment of a similar 
character may be applied through the subsequent agency 
of various arrangements of still finer wire strainers, which 
may be introduced in the clarifier loft, either at the ends of 
the gutter which has conveyed the juice from the mill-house, 
or which may take the form of mechanical and automatic 
appliances that are self-acting and dispense with excessive 
manual assistance. The soluble impurities consist mainly 
of albuminous and colouring matters, gums and mineral 
matter. There is also present a varying quantity of un- 
crystallisable sugar, commonly known as glucose, but 
differing from glucose in that it is doubtful if it has any 
action on polarised light. It would be unfair to rank this 
body as an impurity, although it is nbt crystallisable in the 
sense that cane sugar is, as it forms an item of considerable 
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value in molasses. In canes which are not freshly cut, or 
which have been injured, there is a certain amount of invert 
sugar, consisting of equal parts of laevulose or left-hand,*' 
and dextrose or right hand, polarising sugar. At one time 
these bodies were Supposed to exercise special action in 
preventing and retarding the crystallisation of cane sugar, 
but this view has now been abandoned. 

There is great variation in the proportions in which the 
constituents of cane juice exist in it; but the following may 
be taken as being representative of an average sample : — 


Per Cent. 


Water 


83-00 

Caiic suf^ar . . 


15-00 

IJncrystallisablc suj^ar 


1-00 

Albuminous and cobfliriiig matter \ 

(lums / 


0-50 

Mineral matter 


0-50 


Not only docs the composition of the juice of different 
varieties of cane present considerable variation under 
similar conditions, but the degree of ripeness has an im- 
portant bearing on its composition. In unripe canes the 
impurities and uncrystallisable*^ sugar arc in higher pro- 
portion to the cane sugar than in ripe canes, the proportion 
diminishing as the canes approach maturity. 

- An additional and important factor in this respect is the 
degree of crushing and maceration to which the canes have 
been subfected. With the primitive cattle and windmills 
which at one time constituted the most efficient methods oi 
extraction, and are still extant in a few cane-growing 
countries, the crushing is practically confined to the sofi 
cellular portions of the cane, and a correspondingly pure 
juice is obtained. With steam plants, however, a greatei 
grinding action occurs* which results in the fibro-vasculai 
bundles, containing the impure sap-juice, being more oi 
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less broken up, and their contents mixed with the purer 
juice from the cell structure. The result is that juice from 
the Same canes contains more or less impurities according 
to the degree of extraction, the maximum of impurity, 
ceteris paribus, being reached with ti’iple and quadruple 
mills, with preliminary crusher and maceration. Tlie 
following is an illustrative example of the eftect of multiple 
grinding on the purity of cane juice, where no maceration 
has been employed : — 

Juice. Solids. 



Sucrose. Glucose. 

Sucrose. 

Glucose. 

Impurity. 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Crusher 

. . 16*86 

2*36 

84*94 

11*89 

3*17 

First mill 

. . 16*40 

2*09 

83*89 

10*70 

5*41 

Seceiid mill 

. . 16*01 

2*09 

. • 82*38 

10*77 

6*81 

Third mill 

. . 15*81 

1*91 

82*15 

9*91 

7*94 


Fresh can^ juice has a faintjy acid reaction^; which is 
much greater in juice from unripe or damaged canes. If the 
acidity be increased, either by the addition of acids or by 
spontaneous acidification, a certain amount of separation 
of impurities takes place. All methods of clarification, 
however, when conducted 'on a scale of any magnitude, are 
based on the use of an alkali — almost invariably lime, in 
association with heat. Cane juice, as expressed from the 
mill, contains microscopic granular bodies which develop a 
fermenirwhen exposed to the air. The effect of this ferment 
is to produce rapid acidification of the juice, andHt is there- 
fore of primary importance that cane juice be treated as soon 
as possible after it comes from the mill. Juice which has 
been passed through filter paper, and thus separated from 
these organisms, can be kept for some time without change, 
but when juice is allowed to stand in its normal state a 
rapid chan ge takes place. 

In primeval methods of sugar-making, potash was, as a 
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matter of fact, the main clarifying agent used. The juice, 
extracted by crude presses, was transferred to a pot heated 
by means of a wood fire. As the temperature of the juice 
rose, the ashes of the fire, which would contain carbonate 
of potash, were added in the required proportions to it, the 
impurities being skimmed off as they came to the surface, 
until the juice was sufficiently clean for concentration to 
graining point, an operation which was carried out in one 
and the same vessel. Later on when the sugar-cane began 
to be cultivated on a larger scale, and wind or water-mills 
were used to extract the juice, concentration by means of 
the “ copper wall '' (see Chapter VII.) came into use. In 
the first two or three vessels of these clarification was 
effected. Wood ashes were still used, but quicklime was 
mixed with it, the carl^nate of potash being thus reduced 
to the state of caustic potash. In addition, the juices of 
various herbs were employed, and the process of clarifica- 
tion became one of considerable intricacy, requiring a 
large amount of experience and skill on the part of the 
sugar-boiler. Potash is, however, an extremely unsatis- 
factory agent for clarification, as it produces salts which 
interfere considerably with crystallisation. Its use ulti- 
mately gave way to that of lime, although in India at the 
present day the great bulk of the raw sugar is made by small 
cultivators who use carbonate of soda and sometimes the 
roots of plants in clarification. Fig. 72 which is tajcen from 
the work«of P^re Labat,^ published early in the eighteenth 
century, shows a plan of a sugar factory in Guadeloupe, in 
which the copper wall is shown. In this instance the 
finishing touch to the clarification, in the form of a de- 
coction of herbs, was given in the copper styled la lessive. 
The main object of clarification is to get rid as far as 

' Nouvcuu Voyage aux lies dc I’Amerique.” Par le Pc re Jean- 
Baptiste Labat. MnnnYXTi. Paris. 
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possible of the albuminous and colouring matters in the 
cane juice, together with any gums which may be present. 
The latter, however, as already mentioned, are not found to 
any serious extent in sound juice, although with the high 
mill extraction which is now practised,«‘the quantity of gums 
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Fig. 72. — Plan of a scvent^enth-century sugar factory, showing the “ coppora 
in which clarification was effected. 


present with even sound canes tends to increase. With 
immature or diseased canes the juice may contain a con- 
siderable proportion of these objectionable bodies, the 
removal of which, in presenct; of uncrystallisable sugw, is 
attended with considerable difficulty. A large amount of 
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lime is required to effect their precipitation, and the result 
of the action of this excess on the uncrystallisable sugar is 
not only to. discolour the juice, but also to produce bodies 
which have a prejudicial effect on the crystallisation of the 
cane sugar itself. • 

At the present day, the systems of (Jarification in use in 
cane-sugar factories may be divided into four classes : — 

(1) For muscovado sugar. 

(2) For refining crystals. 

(3) For Demerara yellow crystals. 

(4) For white sugar. 

Dealing with these seriatim, it may be said with regard 
to (1), that muscovado works are still extant where clari- 
fication is carried out on the “copper wall.'' In the first 
vessel, or grand copper," the lime, in the form of milk 
of lime of a fixed density, is added, the addition being made 
from time to time as the juice requires it. As the im- 
parities come to the surface, they are removed by flat or 
slightly concave perforated skimmers. The juice from the 
grand copper "is transferred to the second coppeY, where 
it is brought to the boil, further removal of impurities being 
effected by “ brushing " the flocculent portions on the 
surface of the foam which rises into a gutter with long 
oar-shaped paddles. The process is practically a con- 
tinuous one. This method, however, is confined ^o quite 
small works, and the usual method where muscovado is 
made on any scale is to employ clarifiers, as with the manu- 
facture of refining crystals, “ skimming " and “ brushing " 
still being carried out, however, though to a less extent, on 
the copper wall. 

(2) The form of clarifier which was at one time mostly 
in use in cane-sugar factories where evaporation is carried 
•out mainly or entirely in vacuo was what is commonly 
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known as the " French ” defecator. This defecator and 
its construction will be understood bj a reference to Fig. 73. 
A is a spherically shaped cast-iron casing of considerable 
strength, fitted with an inner copper jacket, B. The 
intervening space, C, is supplied witi live steam through 
the stop-valve, D, the condensed steam flowing away 
through the small orifice, E, which is controlled by a steam 
trap. The upper and cylindrical portion, F, of the defecator 
consists of a copper or iron curb to give the required 
capacity. G is a plug pipe, which is frequently supplied in 
the form of a simple iron rod or stem with handle at its 
upper end, enabling the plug to be readily removed for the 
purpose of washing out the defecator. H is a brass two-way 
cock which directs the treated contents of the defecator, as 
required, either through one of its branches into the clear 
juice gutter, or through the other into the turbid juice or 
washings gutter. The juice as it comes from the mill is, 
after straining, pumped into the defecator. When the latter 
is almost full, space being left for the scum to rise without 
the defecator overflowing, lime is added until the acidity 
of the juice is almost, if not exactly, neutralised, or even in 
some cases made slightly. alkaline. The determination of 
this point musi be based on the result of experience, as no 
fixed rule can be laid down as to the amount of lime which 
should be used, or to the reaction to be obtained. The 
clarified juice should be of a clear olive-green colour, and 
this will be generally found to go with a slightly acid or 
neutral reaction to litmus paper. Steam is now turned on, 
and the temperature gradually raised. A thick scum or 
blanket rises, formed of im])urities which rise to the surface, 
aided by small bubbles of air driven out of solution in the 
juice by the rising temperature. The operation is com- 
plete when signs of incipient boiling occur; but on no 
account must the juice be actually allowed to boil. After* 
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standing for a short time to permit of any impurities sub- 
siding which are of too great a density to rise to the surface, 
the clear liquor is drawn off through H (see Fig. 73), the 
scum and subsidings being subsequently run off to the scum 
tanks for further k*eatment. This process affords an 
excellent clarification, but has been given up almost entirely 
for refining sugar, partly on account of the great cost of 
construction and maintenance of the apparatus, and partly 


G 
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from higlr^pressure steafii liaving to be used. Pieliminary 
heating to, say, 130*^ to 200° Fahr. is Uvsually effected by 
juice-heaters (see Figs. 76 and 77), in conjunction with this 
class of clarification, so as to minimise the use of high- 
pressure steam; and in connection witlf this point, special 
attention may be directed to the introductory remarks at 
the commencement of'this chapter, and to similar indica- 
tions noted in connection with multinle-effeet aceessorips in 
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Chapter VIL Where white sugars are made the French 
defecator is still used to some extent, the great point 
about this system of clarification, as compared with others, 
being that the juice is not>.brought to the atmospheric 
boiling temperature. 

Instead of the French defecator, the rectangular 
clarifier shown in Fig. 74 was largely used at one time. 
This, though cheaper in construction, is not nearly so 
efficient as the French defecator, and has practically passed 
out of use. The constructional details of this particular 
form of clarifier will be readily understood through an 



Fig. 


74. — General view of an ordinary rectangular elaritier. 


examination of Fig. 75, which shows the disposition of the 
heating surface, lying in its working position at A, which is 
so arranged and held in position at B in specially designed 
trunnion stuffing boxes, that the heating tulles can be 
readily lifted into the position C to allow of an easy washing 
out of the clarifier at stated intervals. 

The system whic^h is now mainly adopted in the manu- 
facture of refining sugar is one in whi(;h the juice, as it 
leaves the mill, passes through a juice-heater. This con- 
sists of a strong cast-iron vessel, A (Figs. 76 and 77), carried 
on suitable supporting feet, B. Two brass or steel tube- 
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plates are fixed at C and D, into which are expanded a large 
number of solid drawn brass tubes, as shown at E. Steam 
is admitted into the body of the heater through the branch 
inlet, E, and surrounds the external surface of the tubes, 
the condensed steain draining itself away through the outlet 
(1, which as usual is controlhHl by a steam trap. Cast- 
iron upper and lower juice chaml)ers, H and I, are firmly 
attached to the body of the heater, and the cane juice is 



Fiq. 75— Section of a rectangular clarifier, Hhowing tho dinpoHition of the heating 
Burface and the variouB fittings and acceRRoricK. 


pumped into the lower chamber through the inlet branch, 
J, and, rising through the tubes into the upper chamber, is 
heated in its passage, ultimately passing out of the heater 
through the outlet branch, K. Or, as shown in Fig. 78, 
there heaters frequently have baffles, or partitions, cast in 
the end chambers, which cause an increased length of flow 
of the juice through the tubes of the heater. The top 
chamber is usually fitted with an easily removable cover 
which is secured to it by hinged bolts, and a swinging arm 
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with hand wheel and screw, as shown at L, completes the 
arrangements for the quick removal of this top cover for 
cleaning purposes. In another type of juice-heater, styled 
for this reason “ counter-current,’’ the flow of juice and 
steam is so arrang(‘d by means of bttlHes tliai they run in 



Fio. 7<>. “ (ireiioral external view of a vertical juic(‘-hoater. 

opposite and circuitous directions. (See Fig. 78.) Such 
heaters may be of either the vertical or horizontal type, 
vertical heaters being preferable on the score of general 
convenience, greater facilities for cleaning, and for main- 
tenance in good working order, but in either case they should 
preferably be constructed in such a manner as to ensure 
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a rapid circulation of the juice through a very limited 
number of tubes at a time, ensuring a maximum number of 
counter-circulations through any given heater. 

In juice-heaters the temperature of the juice in some 
cases is raised to boihng-point, by means of exhaust steam 



Fia 77. — Section of a vertical juice-heater. 


from the factory engines. In some factories, in order to 
secure a higher temperature than the atmospheric boiling- 
point, the juice-heater is placed on the ground floor, the head 
of juice in the discharge pipe being sufficient to give the . 
necessary pT*essure. Prom the juice-heater the juice is 
' delivered at a boiling temperature into the clarifying tanks 




Fia TS — Counter-f’urrent juiee-heater. 
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on an upper story, which consist of rectangular iron vessels 
of a capacity, as a rule, of from 700 to 1000 gallons. When 
the vessel is nearly full, the quantity of linu* previously 
ascertained to be necessary is added, and the contents 
thoroughly stirred Awhile the filling of the vessel is com- 
pleted. The separated impurities are now allowed to sub- 
side, and after an hour or an hour and a half has elapsed 



Fio. 78a. — Double arrari^?einont of oounier-eurrent juice-heaters, 

the clear supernatant liquor is drawn off for concentration. 
Tn this system, owing to the higher temperature at which 
the lime is added, and also to the fact that all air has been 
driven out of the juice before liming, the major portions of 
the impurities settle, instead of chiefly coming to the surface 
’as with the French defecator. The “bottoms” of 'the 
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clarifying tanks are run off to the scum tanks, as vnth the 
latter. In some instances the lime is added to the juice as 
it leaves the mill, but this, although a simpler process than 
its addition in the clarifiers, is objectionable on account of 
the resulting interference with the wcfrk of the heater from 
fouling of the heating surface, although more satisfactory 
precipitation of impurities is claimed. 

As with the French defecator, the determination of the 
proper quantity of lime to be used can only be fixed by 
experience. The manner in which the impurities subside 
when viewed in a test' tube, and the appearance of the 
clarified juice in the upper part of it, afford the necessary 
guides. Tf in the limed and boiled juice the impurities 
present a flocculent appearance and subside with alacrity, 
the upper part of the deposit showing a convex appearance 
with a clear olive-green supernatant liquor, the clarification 
is adjudged &tisfactory. Jt may here be remarked that 
juice apparently well clarified by the ordinary processes for 
refining-sugar making will always show further precipitation 
when boiled with more lime. It would, of course, be of* 
advantage to secure this separation, but the effect of.the 
excess of lime is so objectionable that in the ordinary pro- 
cesses the lesser evil of leaving the juice imperfectly freed 
from organic impurity is preferred. Probably not more 
than two-thirds of the possible separation is obtained under 
ordinary conditions, but in the double carbonatation 
system, to which reference is made later on, this^lifficulty is 
overcome, and practically complete elimination of organic 
impurity obtained. 

Tn the above systems, the juice is heated to either 
slightly below, or up to, or slightly above the atmospheric 
boiling-point. A system of clarification has, however, been 
introduced in which the temperature of the limed juice is 
raised to 246^ Fahr. or thereabouts, the latter being ulti- 
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mately heated under pressure in a closed vessel by high- 
pressure steam. This may be effected in a simplified form 
through the employment of strengthened heaters almost 
identical in design with those just described in connection 
with Figs. 76 and 77. • The increased temperature, however, 
is ensured by arranging for the final and momentary 
application of high-pressure steam, and for the heated 
juice to pass from the heater under a given pressure instead 
of allowing it to overflow from it at the ordinary atmo- 
spheric pressure. One way of obtaining the required juice 



pressure is to place a loaded escape-valve on the outlet 
branch K, through which the juice has to be forced by the 
pump before it can escape from the heater, or, in another 
way, the latter can be placed at ground-floor level, and the 
outlet K can be turned upwards and extended to a height 
that will ensure the necessary static pressure. In either 
case an extra compressing force otsome 14 to 16 lbs. per 
square inch must be arranged to act upon the escaping 
juice to ensure that it shall be heated to a temperature of 
245^ Fahr. in place of 212^ Fahr. 

A more elaborate method of obtaining the increase in 
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temperatures is shown in Fig. 79, which illustrates a system 
of compound juice-heaters. Those consist of two cylin- 
drical heaters, fixed horizontally one above the other. Low- 
pressure exhaust steam is employed to heat the lukewarm 
juice in the first or lower heater, whil^ high-pressure steam 
is used in the upper and second heater to complete the 
process, the cane juice first entering the lower vessel and 
then passing upwards to and through the second heater. 



Fig. 80 . — Elevation of separator used in connection with liiLdMirosRurc juico- 

heaters. 

As in the previous and simpler arrangement (Pigs. 75 and 
77), so also in this compound system, a loaded escape-valve 
regulates the compression of the treated juice, and thus 
ensures the attainment of the requisite higher temperature ; 
and frequently the escaping juice is discharged into a 
separator, as shown in Fig. 80. By this arrangement the 
steam, which would otherwise flash-off from the super- 
heated juice into the atmosphere, is collected for use in one 
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or other of the evaporating vessels in the factory, thus 
effecting an appreciable economy in the process of concentra- 



tion. It is claimed that more perfect coagulation of the 
separated impurities, besides greater separation, is obtained 
In this way. In this case the juice has carefully to be limed 
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to neutrality when cold. If made either acid or alkaline, 
the high temperature causes damage from inversion in the 
former and discoloration of the juice and production of 
objectionable products in the latter condition. After 



passing through the heater, the juice is discharged intc 
receiving tanks and subsided. 

In the above-mentioned systems, clarification is carriec 
out with separate portions of juice. Processes are, how 
ever, extant in which a continuous flow of juice from milli 
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to evaporator takes place. In the Deming system of 
clarification, which is based on the subsidence principle, the 
limed juice, after being heated in a high-pressure heater, or 
system of heaters, is run through tanks in which subsidence 
takes place in transit. Fig. 81 furnishes a complete plan of 
the Deming apparatus, in which the juice from the cane- 
mills is led by a pipe or gutter to the point A, where it 
enters the automatic weighing machine, B, fitted with 
. recording dials and juice samplers. Passing through 
this instrument, it is then taken by the pipe C to the 
continuous receiving tank D, which is usually of about 
1000 gallons capacity. Fig. 82 gives an. enlarged view of 
this tank, Fig. 83 showing it in conjunction with all its 
special accessories ; and it is within the confines of this re- 
ceiver that the cane juifte is, if desired, sulphured.^ Nos. 1 
and 2 (Figs. 81, 82, 83 and 84) are the sulphur furnaces, the 
sulphur fumes being led away from them by the pipe 3, 
which conveys them to one of the inlets of the branched 
casting 4, fixed to the bottom of D. Here they are in- 
timately mixed with the cold incoming cane juice which has 
been brought to the same point by the pipe C, the complete 
intermixture being facilitated by the action of the air- 
pump 5, which, assisted by the gravitation of the juice, 
forces both juice and sulphur into the receiving tank D, and 
maintains an agitation and circulation throughout the 
entire contents of the receiver in order to promote uni- 
formity ill the continuous sulphuring of the juice. As the 
vessel D becomes filled up to the brim 6 it overflows into 
the bottom of the upper extension tank 7, and thence 
into the pump-control box 8, where it is continuously limed 
as it enters the vertical suction-pipe 9 of the juice pump E, 

^ A fuller description of the sulphuring of cane juice is given in the 
account of the proc(\ss of tliV manufacture of Demerara yellow crystals 
(see page 159). 
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taking tlie necessary lime along with it; the latter being 
thoroughly and uniformly mixed with the sulphured juice 



as the respective ingredien ts pass tlirougli the pump. From 
the discharge pipe 10 of this pump -'a small sample of the 
snlphured and limed juice flows continuously, into a white 
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porcelain gutter, where it is joined by a constantly dropping 
testing solution. This solution records changes in colour, 
according to the amount of lime added, whereby the 



attendant determines the condition of the treated juice, 
any desired degree of acidity or alkalinity being uniformly 
maintained by a suitable manipulation of the lime-water 
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valve 11. This milk, or water of lime, is prepared in the 
three tanks seen at F, whence it is pumped up to 8 by the 
small pump 12, through the above regulating valve 11. 
The sulphured and limed juice now proceeds along the pump 
discharge pipe 10 to the absorbi G . This absorber forms an 
extremely important section of tlie eliminator H, and the 
special combination of the two vessels G and H is clearly 
seen in Fig, 84, Here the juice absorbs an appreciable 
degree of heat from previously heated juice which has 
already reached the eliminator H from the digesters I 
(Fig. 81), and after passing through the absorber G it goes 
on to these digesters, where its temperature is raised to 
some 235° Fahr., under a juice compression of some 20 lbs. 
per square inch, maintained by a specially arranged pressure- 
valve . It should be noted that the juice enters the absorber 
at 14 and leaves it by the outlet branch 15, and joins the pipe 
system of the digesters at 16. These digesters are seen in 
Fig. 81, and are virtually high-pressure heaters which very 
closely resemble those already shown in Fig. 78, through 
the heating tubes of which the juice passes, and in which it 
is subjected to the transmission of heat administered by the 
high-pressure steam which surrounds the outer surfaces of 
the brass tubes in the bodies of the digesters. Leaving the 
digesters via the pipe 17, the juice reaches the afore- 
mentioned pressure-valve 18, and is thus set free to enter 
the body of the eliminator through the ring pipe 19. It 
should be remarked that the term eliminator is here 
applied in quite a different sense to that usually adopted, 
a special form of juice-cleansing vessel being commonly 
meant by it. A vacuum of some six or seven inches is 
supposed to be maintained in the body of this vessel by 
m^ns of a connection to one of the adjacent factory con- 
densers, and the released juice gives off a considerable 
volume of steam which acts upon the cold juice passing, as ‘ 
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already described, through the tubes of the absorber G. 
This steam is then condensed, and. the hot water with- 
drawn approximately represents the amount of evaporation 
which has been effected by the foregoing apparatus. All 
indestructible gases* liberated by the heat are instantly 
removed by the vacuum connection 20 (see Fig. 84), and 
another juice pump, J, is now employed to withdraw the 
juice from the eliminator through the discharge pipe 22 
(Fig. 81), and force it through the pipe 23 into the closed 
pressure separators, K, which it enters entirely free of all 
gases. It is in the closed vessel K that the bulk of the im- 
purities are finally separated from the treated juice, the 
latter entering it at the top of these settlers; the whole 
mixed mass being led into the annular space 24, which 
exists between the cyhndrical side of K and the large 
suspended and truncated hollow cone 25. Passing down- 
wards into the cone-shaped bottom of the separator by way 
of the lowest and narrowest opening 26 of the above annular 
spacing 24, it deposits all scum and sediment in the inverted 
C;onicaI bottom at 27; the smaller and second suspended 
cone 28 having for its object the duty of checking any 
tendency wiiich the sediment may have to rise again into 
the upper portions of the separator. By these means all 
solids are left behind at 27, and the clarified liquor is 
collected within the interior of the larger cone 25, from 
which it is withdrawn through a wide trumpet-mouthed 
pipe, fixed high up within the cone, which leads it away 
to be concentrated. The process of separation is thus a 
continuous one, effeid-ed under constant pressure, and the 
continuously out-flowing and clarified liquor may, if so 
desired, enter the evaporator direct, and free of all gases, 
at an approximate temperature of some 190° Fahr. 
Similarly the accumulitted mud, which has collected in the 
cone-shaped bottom of the separator, can be let out under 
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pressure from the bottom' discharge pipe 29, and sent 
forward from there to the filter presses. 

Another continuous system is based on the working 
principles of the French defecator (Fig. 73), already 
described, in which the passage of the juice is continuous 



Fio. 85. — Hatton’s continuous defecator. 


in so fAr as each individual unit of it is concerned. Fig, 85 
gives an interesting section of one of these units. The juice 
from the mill is limed cold to the degree desired and found 
most advantageous, and then flows in a constant and steady 
stream by the juice pipe A through the regulating cock B, 
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into the defecator by the pipe C, which delivers it to the 
bottom of the copper double bottom of the defecator. As 
the defecator fills up, the juice overflows and fills the vessel 
D, which is closed at the bottom. The juice then finds its 
way up the internal pipe E, and so away by the discharge 
branch F, into the clear defecated juice canal, whence it 
passes direct to the supply tanks feeding the evaporator. 
If it is desired to treat the raw juice with sulphurous acid, 
this can be done by means of either of the sulphuring 
arrangements mentioned below. The scums form, as they 
rise, a thick layer on the top of the liquid, while the juice 
flews over the edge of the vessel D to the bottom thereof, 
ascending the internal pipe and going away from the 
defecator in a clear state. Although the temperature never 
exceeds 210^ Fahr., the^ scums become comparatively dry 
and are pushed up several inches above the rim without 
overflowing, being lemoved from time to jbime as they 
collect. Any matter which might be precipitated during 
the process, and might fall to the bottom, would, if left 
there, interfere with the heating efficiency of the copper 
bottom. This is therefore removed once in twelve hours 
by gently revolving the scraper, and so loosening the in- 
crustation, and then suddenly opening the bottom discharge 
cock for a moment, allowing the rush of liquor to carry out 
the deposit; thus the defecator, under these conditions, can 
work continuously for several days and nights, ,Fig. 86 
shows a battery of these defecators, as they would be used 
in a sugat factory. It will be of interest here to emphasise 
the characteristic difference between the above two con- 
tinuous systems which have just been described. In the 
case of the Deming system, clarification of the treated cane 
juice is attained through the precipitation of the various 
impurities; whereas Hatton's apparatus is so arranged and 
’ manipulated as to cause the same class of feculences to rise 
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Fig. 86. — General view of a battery of Hatton's defecators. 
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and float upon the surface of the clarified liquor. The act 
of clarification, as a matter of actual fact, takes place in 
opposite directions, the one upwards and the other down- 
wards, but with similar results. 

In Mauritius an fiuxiliary continuous system is occa- 
sionally in operation in which the sulphured juice is made 
to run along narrow channels formed by partitions some 
12 inches high in a wide shallow tank. At the alter- 
nate end of each channel, about a foot of the partition is 
slightly cut away so as to allow of overflow into the next, 
the whole forming a conduit of some 200 feet in length. 
The impurities subside en route, and a considerable scum 
forms a blanket on the surface, and a fairly clear sulphured 
juice results, which goes forward for fu^:ther treatment. 

There are still a fewH'actories making refining vacuum- 
pan sugar, in which the bulk of the evaporation is done in 
the open by ‘‘ copper walls. In these, after, the ordinary 
clarification, the juice undergoes a further cleaning as it 
passes through the coppers, as with muscovado sugar. In 
some cases, also, where evaporation is by multiple-effect, 
and the juice is particularly impure, “ eliminators,"' as 
described below, are used in addition to the ordinary 
clarifiers. 

(3) For Demerara yellow crystals. In the make of 
that variety of sugar called Demerara crystals, the system 
of clarification adopted for the manufacture of refining 
sugar hast ;0 be considerably modified and extended. The 
object aimed at is to produce a fairly high polarising sugar 
of a delicate canary yellow colour, pleasing to the eye as 
well as to the taste and smell. To carry this into effect the 
physical characteristics of the cane juice have to be pre- 
served carefully. The first step in the process is to subject 
the cold juice to the a(?fcion of sulphurous acid gas, scienti- 
" fically known as sulphur dioxide. This is usually done by 




Fig. 87. — Sectional view of Hulphur box with its attached sulphur fumacse. 
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means of what is known as a ‘‘ sulphur box/' This con- 
sists of a wopden rectangular tower of suitable dimensions 
(Fig. 87), the latter varying greatly according to the special 
requirements of various localities. The height of this tower 
will be found to range from 6 to 12 feet, whilst the rect- 
angular area is arranged to permit of the free passage of the 
full volume of the shower of juice which has to be sulphured. 
The cold juice from the mill enters at the top of the tower 
by the pipe G, whilst the sulphur gas is generated in a 
simple form of furnace seen at A, and enters the box at the 
bottom by the pipe B, under a moderate pressure promoted 
by the steam jet C, the two sul)stances travelling in 
opposite directions and thoroughly intermixing with each 
other. The gas can be cooled by water as shown at D, E, 
and in order that the siflphur may have the fullest oppor- 
tunity of acting effectively upon the juice, the latter in its 
downward passage is broken up as much as p^ssible by the 
trays or breakers 11 , J , which are fixed at frequent intervals 
within the tower, and throw the falling juice into a shower. 
When the latter has reached the bottom of the tower, it 
leaves it through a trapped pipe not visible in the illustra- 
tion, and proceeds to the heater. 

A more elaborate but very efficient sulphuring apparatus 
assumes the form of a sulphur churn, as shown in Fig. 88. 
Here A is a horizontal cast-iron cylinder of, say, 10 feet 
internal length by 3 feet diameter, within which a System 
of revolvirfg scoops or paddles makes some dozen revolu- 
tions per minute. The cold cane juice enters A through the 
inlet C, and, passing through the churn, emerges at the outlet 
which is situated at the opposite end of the vessel. In the 
course of its passage, however, its progress is interrupted 
by the action of the revolving scoops F, which toss it 
about in an effective Inanner, and so subject it to the 
•action of the sulphur gas which enters the churn at D, 
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and after efficiently performing its duties escapes by 
the chimney seen at H. 

In some cases again the cold juice is collected in suitable 
tanks, at the bottom of which a system of perforated pipes 
is fixed through whi(*h the sulphur gas is forced by means of 
an air-pump. Tlie gas thus agitates and permeates the 



Fig. 88. —Longitudinal <*levati()n of Kuljdiur (hum. the u]>j)er half of the cylin- 
drical casing is lifted away from the lower half, in order to show the revolving 
scoops and j^uddles wliich toss the canc juice about witliin the churn. 


body of the contained juice. In each of these kinds of 
apparatus, which may assume a variety of modified forms, 
the chief object is one and the same, namely to enable the 
minimum amount of sulphur to act in the most efficient 
mahner possible upon the maximum quantity of cane juice ; 
and in its passage through either of the foregoing con- 
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trivances the juice comes in contact with a current of air 
which has become charged with sulphurous acid gas by 
passing over burning sulphur in the furnace. This gas, 
very soluble in water, is absorbed by the juice, which be- 
comes strongly acid. The effect of this is to change the 
colour of the juice to a milky yellow, while at the same time 
a certain amount of precipitation takes place. This change 
is not caused by bleaching proper, but is chiefly the result 
of the acidification. As already mentioned, if cane juice 
is allowed to become sour spontaneously, or if an acid, 
not a bleaching agent, be added, a very similar effect is 
produced. 

Tf, however, the action of the sulphurous acid were only 
this, subsequent treatment with lime would reproduce the 
original condition, and fhere would be no object in the use of 
the former. There is, therefore, evidently some distinct 
action apart from this, and it is probable that the useful 
pflect of sulphuring is due to the introduction thereby into 
the juice of this powerful reducing agent, which counteracts 
the tendency which juice possesses of being darkened by 
oxidation during clarification and concentration. Tn other 
words, although the actual change of colour is due merely 
to acidification, the presence of sulphites in the juice 
bleaches it in the negative sense of preserving it from being 
darkened from oxidation. It is claimed, also, that the use 
of sulphurous acid has the effect of materially assisting the 
crystallisalion of the sugar by its action upon the gummy 
bodies present. 

After being ‘‘ sulphured ” the juice passes through a 
juice-heater of the ordinary type, where the temperature is 
raised to about 212° Fahr. Care has to be taken to avoid 
excess in sulphuring, as otherwise inversion — or loss of cane 
sugar from conversion into uncrystallisable sugar — ^is 
likely to take place. The acidity of juice thus sulphured is 
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not due, within ordinary limits, to free sulphurous acid, 
which has a strong inversive power, but to organic acids 
originally present in the juice in the form of salts, of soda, 
and potash . Sulphites of the latter basis are produced, and 
the organic acids liberated. Unless, ‘therefore, the sul- 
phurous acid has been absorbed in excessive quantity, the 
acidity induced is merely due to the weaker organic acids. 
The effect of these at a boiling temperaiiire is, however. 





Fio. 89. — A battory of rectangular olirainators. 

quite sufficient to cause some loss from inversion, if the 
sulphuring has been done to too great an extent. 

The juice as it comes boiling from the juice-heater goes 
to the subsiding tanks, where lime is added as already 
. described under the heading of Eefining Sugar. The point 
of clarification aimed at is slightly short of neutrality, a 
slight opalescence being visible in the subsided juice when 
viewed in a test tube. After subsidence the clear juice is' 
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run off to the eliminators. The latter may be of either 
rectangular or circular form, and Figs. 89, 90, and 91 show 
the rectangular, whilst Figs. 92 and 93 give particulars of 
the circular apparatus. Jteferring to tlie first three illus- 
trations, it is seerf that rectangular eliminators closely 
resemble the ordinary (Jarifiers described in Figs. 74 and 75. 
They are usually, however, of greater depth and capable of 
holding a larger quantity of liquor; and they are, in most 
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cases, specially fitted with a large upper gutter which 
surrounds the entire rim of the vessel, besides being also 
furnished with ball-floats and attached swivelling pipes for 
the purpose of withdrawing the clear liquor. The sur- 
rounding gutter is more clearly seen in Fig. 90, whilst one 
of the ball-floats and pipes is seen in its highest position in 
the right-hand corner of the nearest unit of the battery of 
eliminators shown in Fig. 89. 

The circular eliminators do not essentially differ from 
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rectangular ones, save as regards such points as have to be 
modified to harmonise with their rounded contours. Thus 
the continuous gutter circles around the upper periphery 
of the curved sides, and the heating surface has to be formed 
of fixed coiled pipes (Fig. 93) in place of removable nests of 
straight tubes. In other respects the attendant would turn 
from the service of the one form to the superintendence of 
the other without, so to speak, being conscious of any vital 
alteration of surrounding conditions. Both systems may 
be arranged so as to be ecpuilly convenient and possibly 
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equally efficient too, and it may be left to the individual 
taste to«determine which style is to be selected for use in 
any given factory. 

The rectangular eliminators, however, in Fig. 91 possess 
distinctive features which have for their object the attain- 
ment of a continuous and automatic clearance of the scums 
from the surface of the boiling liquor. Instead of the 
latter being left to l)oil indiscriminately, thus throwing the 
scum into any or all sections of th^ peripheral gutter, a 
definite upper surface current is given to the mass of the 
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contents which tends to throw forward all the floating 
impurities into the broad overhanging double gutter, 
which is plainly seen in the illustration. An adjacent 
hand-wheel and spindle control the steam supply to the 
customary heating surface, and the attendant can remain 
in front of these vessels. 

The eliminato]*s having been sufficiently filled with 
juice, phosphoric acid is added, usually in the. form of a 
solution of concentrated sup(U‘phosphate of lime. The 
green colour of the juice is at once (-hanged to a light orange 
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or canary yellow. Steam is then turned on, and a dirty 
white scum rises which is removed by skitnming. As the 
juice approaches the boiling-point it foams up, and the 
remainder of the scum is removed by “ brushing."' In 
fact, the treatment in the eliminators reproduces under 
more favourable conditions the cleansing process of the 
copper wall. The operation of clarification is now com- 
plete, although in some factories the syrup after concentra- 
tion is again passed through a sulphur box, an operation 
which is a great assistance in obtaining the desired final 
colour. 
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The object of the addition of phosphoric acid is to 
change the green colour which remains in the juice, by 
reason of the under tempering, into yellow, which it does 
by liberating the colouring matter from its combination 
with the bases in the juice. Beforer the substitution of 
multiple evaporation for the opeiii copper wall, the high 
concentration of the already rather acid juice led to the 
production of further acidity and consequent change in 
colour to yellow, thus doing away with the necessity for 
added acid at this stage. The production of this acidity, 
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however, was obtained at the cost of sugar. Should the 
juice be over tempered in clarification, a greenish-grey, 
instead of a yellow, sugar results, a colour which no subse- 
quent treatment with phosphoric acid will rectify. In fact, 
the principle which underlies the process is that of working, 
except during the time which the juice spends in the clarify- 
ing tanks, with a strongly acid juice. The greatest care has 
consequently to be exercised throughout the process to 
secure a minimum of loss from destruction of cane sugar 
by inversion. With the employment of suitable evapora- 
tors and' sound juice the loss should not amount to more 
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than 1 or 2 per cent, from this cause, but the larger pro- 
portion of impurities introduced into the juice by multiple 
milling and maceration has brought about conditions which 
seriously prejudice the manufacture of this kind of sugar. 
Under modern condilfions of milling, it is, in fact, frequently 
easier to make white sugar than a liigh class of yellow. 
This system of clarification for Demerara sugars entails 
considerable expense, not only owing to the cost of 
chemicals, but also to the great wear and tear of pumps, 
juice-heaters, and evaporator tubes through corrosion by 
the volatile and non-volatile organic acuds liberated in the 
juice. 

(4) Clarification for White Sugar. The process adopted 
for the manufacture of white sugar is usually what is known 
as the sulphitation proems, although in some instances the 
double carbonatation system is employed. The sulphita- 
tion method of clarification is based on th^ use of large 
quantities of sulphur in the form of sulphurous acid with 
the employment of a proportionate quantity of lime. The 
effect of the sulphite of lime thus formed is, in the first 
place, to keep the juice in a state of reduction, thus pre- 
venting oxidation and darkening ; in the second, to precipi- 
tate freely the gums and albuminous bodies ; and in the 
third, to assist the operation of the filters by the admixture 
with the scum cake of sulphite of lime crystals. 

Tn the process as generally applied, the juice as ifr comes 
from the mills is very thoroughly strained. It is then 
transferred to the liming tanks, where it is treated with 
milk of lime in large quantities, varying with the nature of 
the juice, as much as Ti gallons of a density of 15° Be 
sometimes being required for 1000 gallons of juice over and 
above that required to neutralise the natural acidity of 
the juice. The effect 6f the large quantity of lime is to 
Separate very thoroughly the gums and the albuminous 
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impurities. It is customary, in order to facilitate this 
operation, to heat the juice to about 152° Fahr. before 
the addition of the lime. 

After thorough admixture with the lime, the juice is 
sent on to the sulphitation tanks, where sulphurous acid 
gas, derived from the burning of ^?ulpl)ur, is forced into it, 
until a slight but fixed degree of acidity is produced. 

The sulphured juice is now passed on to the juice- 
heaters, where the temperature is raised cither to the 
atmospheric boiling point or to a few degrees above, 
although nothing is gained by the latter. From the juice- 
heaters the juice emerges and is transferred to the sub- 
siding vessels. There it is allowed to subside for from two 
fo two and a half hours ; on account of the large amount 
of lime used in the clarification, •there is a large quantity 
of bottoms,'' and a longer time is thus required for 
subsidence than with the manufacture of refining sugar. 

The clear supernatant juice from the subsiders is now 
passed on to the supply tanks of the evaporator, while the 
bottoms go to filter press tanks. Here they are blown up 
and resubsided, and the bottoms from these sent to the 
filter presses. The clear liquor from the filter press tanks 
and from the presses goes directly to the evaporator supply 
tanks. 

Where a continuous sulphur apparatus is employed, 
it is advisable to sulphur the juice as it comes from the mill, 
liming coming as the second operation in clarification 
instead of the first. It is a primary objective in white 
sugar manufacture that the details of the clarification 
process should be carefully attended to. One of these 
details is the accurate obtaining of the neutral reaction of 
the juice. This process is not so easily carried out when 
the sulphuring comes aftei the liming with a continuous 
sulphuring apparatus as with sulphuring in tanks. 
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From a clarification point of view— that is to say, with 
the object of the more complete removal of the gums and 
other impurities — liming as the first operation is the natural 
course. The heavy alkaline reaction means a very sub- 
stantial removal of impurities, especially of gums, and it 
can be readily understood that it is better to obtain this 
reaction and subsequently neutralise it with the acid, than 
to acidify and subsequently neutralise it with lime. 

A further advantage is gained by there being no risk 
of a false appearance of neutrality in the juice from the milk 
of lime containing particles of lime which escape solution 
until the juice is heated. Juice going to the heater may 
appear to be neutral and subsequently appear alkaline in 
the subsiding ve^^sels. Heating the juice to 150® Fahr. before 
liming secures an absence of this danger*, but it is essential 
that this temperature be not exceeded as the doing so would 
lead to its irrecoverable darkening from the ^formation of 
glucates by the action of the lime on the glucose. 

A modification of the above process is that devised 
by Bach. In this only sufficient lime and sulphur are 
employed, in the first instances, to secure an ordinary 
clarification, the balance being applied to the syrup. As 
the latter comes from the evaporator, it is treated with the 
bulk of the lime and sulphur, raised to the boil, and filtered 
through filter presses. Filtration takes place very easily on 
account of a large quantity of sulphite of lime crystals 
becoming insoluble, and thus aiding filtration more than 
with the thin juice. A very bright and colourless syrup 
results. 

Too great stress cannot be laid on the necessity for 
careful control of each step in clarification for the manu- 
facture of white sugar by the sulphitation process. There 
is no room for slip or etror, and the juice itself should be 
■carefully watched so that any change in its character may 
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be seen and the necessary alterations made in liming and 
sulphuring. 

The other process by which white sugar is manufactured, 
but which is also used in the make of refining crystals, is 
that of double carbonatation. The‘bbject of this process 
is to secure all the good effects of heavy liming in removing 
organic impurity, and at the same time to avoid the trouble 
arising from the use of large quantities of lime in the 
presence of uncry stallisable sugar when the juice is 
subjected to a high temperature. In this process the 
juice is limed very heavily — ^as Jiiiich as 1 per cent, to 
li per cent, of the weight of canes of temper lime being 
added to it — at a temperature of 140® Fahr. Carbonic 
acid is then pumped through it until, the alkalinity 
is reduced to a specific point, a^d the wliole is filtered 
through filter presses. The clear liquor obtained is then 
raised to the boiling-point, saturated with carbonic acid, 
boiled for a few minutes to drive off the excess of carbonic 
acid, and again filtered. 

The theory of this process is that the objectionable lime 
compounds formed with the uncrystallisable sugar, being 
insoluble in a faintly alkaline solution at temperatures 
below 140® Fahr., are separated with the first precipitate. 
The maximum separation of albuminous matter and gums 
is also effected by the use of large quantities of lime. The 
process, however, is an expensive one, owing to the double 
filtration necessary and the high cost of lime, and can 
only be used where a supply of lime-stone is readily 
available. The process involves, too, the loss of the 
glucose, an important factor in rum or cattle-food making. 

* The above comprise the ordinary methods of clarifica- 
tion in use in sugar-cane factories. Processes involving the 
adoption of tannin and alumina in various forms have been 
introduced, but they have generally failed through the' 
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results gained not being commensurate with the cost of 
materials. In the manufacture of a cheap commodity like 
sugar, there is no margin for expensive processes of clari- 
fication, and the use of lime, save for special makes of 
sugar, has up to now amswered all the purposes of economic 
extraction. It may be remarked, also, that a system of 
clarification has to be adapted to the nature of the juice to be 
worked. Thus the thin juices of Demerara suit the sub- 
sidence systems better than the denser juices of Hawaii, 
although maceration has done much to do away with this 
distinction. 

. Ijead has been used in clarification in Scoffern's process, 
the excess being removed as sulphite, but the poisonous 
nature of this agent led to the pro(‘ess being abandoned. 
Pere Ijabat also mentioifs antimony as being used in the 
French islands at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
for the manufacture of raw muscovadoes. 
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FILTRATION 

A.FTER the juice has been treated in the clarifiers, the clear 
portion of it, as a general rule, passes, as has already been 
mentioned, either to the eliminators or straight to the 
evaporators, according to the make of sugar or the extent 
oi impurity of the juice. The muddy deposits in the 
elarifier tanks, or the scum which has risen to the surface, 
according to the system of clarification employed, together 
with the impurities separated in the eliminators, are now 
run into rectangular iron vessels which are fitted with coils 
for steam-heating. To the contents of these, lime is added 
ind steam applied in the coils until a boiling temperature 
LS reached. After a few minutes’ boiling the steam is shut 
3fF, and, after subsidence for an hour or so, a further 
^[uantity of clear liquor is drawn off, to be sent either to the 
eliminators for further treatment, or direct to the supply 
banks of the evaporator. The thick muddy residue re- 
maining, which should represent the impurities separated 
from the juice, together with lime, from the clarification, is 
again skimmed, and then sent to the filter presses, it being 
3f the greatest importance that a high temperature be main- 
baiped at this stage. Figs. 94, 95, and 96 show different 
forms as well as various details of these presses. The last 
two figures are taken from opposite points of view, so that 
ihe entire contour and arrangement of the apparatus may 
)3 clearly understood. In Fig. 195 the press is shown^ 
irmly closed and ready for work, but in Fig. 96 the machine* 
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is, on the other hand, slacked off and open, just as would 
be the case for cleaning and for the renewal of the cloths. 
The framework of all these presses, however much the 
shape and details may vary, consists of two very strong 
cast-iron standards, A and B (Fig. 96), of which A merely 
acts as a frame standard, whilst B is combined with the 
massive backing-plate, C, corresponding with the similar 
and separate compression-plate, D, whicli forms the other 
outer end of the press proper. A and B (? are connected 
together by powerful frame-bolts or stay-bars F (Fig. 95), 
which carry the plates or frames, G and H, which form the 



Fig. 95 - Filter j)roHK closed for work. 

body of the machine. These plates and frames hang or sit 
upon the connections F, which are of sufficient strength both 
to support the weight of the former without sagging, and to 
withstand the tensile strain thrown upon them by the com- 
pression of the frames whilst the press is at work. The 
arrangement of the bodies of these machines is usually as 
follows: D and C (Fig. 96) are massive solid plates with 
certain apertures or ducts cast in them, and their inner 
surfaces are ribbed. Next to them an open frame, H, is 
placed, and next to H a solid plate G, ribbed on both sides. 
Then another frame H, followed again by another solid 
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plate (}, and so on, until tJie complete installation of some 
twenty plates and nineteen frames is in place. Before the 
plates and frames are forced together, suitably sliaped 
pieces ol fdter-cloth are 1 lirown saddle-fashion over ea(di of 
the solid plates (!, and they are so disposed that they cover 
their enlire side surlaces, D itnd alone requiring special 
half-length strips for their inner surfaces. The plates, 
frames, and cloths are then forced together with a total 



pressure measiiied in tons, through the agency of the power- 
ful screw K (F’ig. 95), which is turned by long levers in- 
serted teinponirily in tlie slots li of the tiglitening-Vhcels 
M. As the press stands ready for work, it is made up as 
follows: finst are the plates D and C (Fig. 96), then their 
strips of filter-cloth, next the frames 11, then filter-cloth. 
Up against the latter come the pla.t es or leaves G, then more 
filter-cloth, and so on in regular rotation until the main 
framework of the press is sufficiently full to do the maximum 
fimount of work which may be reasonably looked for, and 
y^et leave a suitable amount of clearance between the leaves 

12 
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and the end frame, as will facilitate tlie opening of the press 
and cleaning of the cloths without having to lift any of the 
plates out of the main frame. 

At the upper right-hand corner of the leaves and frames, 
in this illustration, will be seen fairly-^zed circular openings 
through which the unfiltered juice* enters the press, via the 
regulating valve K . In these holes, in the frames H, will be 
noticed through-fare passages which lead the incoming 
juice into the vacant rectangular chamber formed by the 
rim of these frames. The mud is thus retained in these 
chambers whilst the juice filters through the cloths on to 
the ribbed surfaces of the leaves. It then passes through 
small holes in the latter which communicate with one range 
of the alternately placed sets of taps, through which it 
escapes out of the filter into the juice trough . The circular 
openings in the leaves 0 are larger than thovSe in the frames 
H. They afe plain holes, into which vulcanised rubber 
sleeves are firmly fixed which form the conduit joints 
between the frames and plates. 

Similarly, smaller holes are seen close to the larger holes, 
previously mentioned, which in turn communicate with 
certain passages in the leaves G, and are the means of 
introducing steam or water to the reverse side of the cloths, 
so that, when the juice is temporarily shut off, a reverse 
current of steam or water can be employed to clear the 
cloths'^and retained mud of any remaining traces of sugar 
which may be left in them. This sweet water issues from 
the press through the other set of alternate taps, and the 
institution of this reverse current is an important feature of 
filter-press construction', enabling, as it docs, the press to be 
kept at work for a greater length of time without changing 
the cloths than would otherwise be possible, besides tending 
to secure a more thorough voidance of sugar which would 
have been wasted in the cloths and residual mud without 
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its assistance. Various modifications of the positions and 
sizes of all the above passages and spaces are to be found in 
different makes of presses. Sometimes the juice and water 
openings are respectively situated in diagonally opposite 
corners of the pres^ leaves, but the controlling principles 
of efficient filtration retnain the same, whichever disposal 
of the details may be instituted or effected by varying 
ingenious devices of minor importance. 



Fkj. !HjA. — FilU'r j)n‘as litted with patent hydraulic closing gear. 


When the press-frames H have become filled with a firm 
and well-washed cake of residual sediment, they are thrown 
open, as shown in Fig. 96. The mud-cake falls off the cloth 
surfaces and drops into suitable receptacles placed beneath 
the floor of the press-room. The press can then be closed 
again, and the cloths (after again being washed and steamed 
by reverse current) used afresh without actual changing, or 
another lot of the latter can be put in position whilst the 
* dirty set are sent to be cleansed. 
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Filter presses are sometimes closed and held imder 
hydraulic pressure, as shown in Fig. 96a. This form of 
applied pressure takes the place of screw-pressure as 
shown in Fig. 96. 



Figs. 97 and 98 show the details and general arrange- 
ment of a complete installation of presses, including the 
pump and connections by means of which the juice is forced 
through the cloths under varying degrees of pressure » 
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. In this case one pump, of sufficient power and capacity, 
serves to operate the entire range of five presses; but in 





special instances each press is furnished with its own pump. 
Fig. 99 supplies an interesting example of the latter arrange- 


Fio. 99. — Range of filter presses in which each press is worked by its own adjustable pump. 
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meat. Here a range of four presses is placed in a section 
of the sugar factory, from the ceiling girders of which a long 
line of shafting is suspended by hanger brackets. On the 
shafting, eccentrics are fixed opposite each press, which 
work the pumps attached to it. By means of an ingenious 
system of eccentric and suspension 'rods, the stroke of the 
pump can be regulated so as to force a greater or less 
quantity of stuff through any given press as may be desired 
at any given time. 

Sometimes the use of a montejus is preferred to that of a 
pump. Then, it is customary to employ three such appli- 
ances to each range of presses. Thus, while one montejus 
is at work under steam pressure forcing the juice through 
the presses, another one is in courseiof filling, cleaning, and 
general preparation, so as to be ready for use when the first 
one is emptied. The third is used for washing, and is fitted 
with a steam coil for the purposfe of heating the water used. 
Fig. 100 gives full particulars of such an alternative arrange- 
ment. 

The residue from filter presses should appear in the 
form of an apparently dry cake. It should not contain 
more than 3 per cent, of crystallisable sugar, the proportion 
of the latter depending in great measure upon the degree 
to which the cake will admit of washing with water while in 
the press. Should the juice contain much gum, there is 
considerable difficulty in obtaining a suitable cake, with a 
consequent presence of too high a percentage of sugar. 
Juices rich in sugar are generally free from gums, and on 
this account a cake can often be got from them with a 
lowet sugar content than when the juice has been of poor 
quality. With the ordinary filter press it is practically 
impossible to obtain a good cake unless a steady pressure of 
40 lbs. on the square inch is maintained towards the end 
of the process. In some instances the cake, after removal 
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from the press, is mixed with water, boiled, and again 
filtered, but the expediency of this process depends entirely 
upon the market value of sugar at the time. Fig. 101 gives 
particulars of the press installation which would then 
be used. * 


The working of filters is one of the details of factory 
work which requires great attention. Insufficient sulphur- 
ing, improper tempering with lime, irregular steam or pump 



pressure, imperfect or otherwise unsuitable filter-cloths 
may occasion a considerable amount of loss. In a well- 
regulated factory the loss of sugar in this department should 
not exceed 1 per cent, of the sugar coming into the factory 
in the form of juice. 

Various substances have been employed besides cloth 
as media for filtration. Megass has been used, but up to 
now filters with this filtering medium have not come into 
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general use on account of a tendency to induce a gummy 
conditioS of the juice, and owing to the trouble and cost of 
constant charging and dealing with the megass. This 
question, however, still attracts the attention of engineers 
and sugar technologists. Brown cdal, a species of im- 
mature lignite, has also been used. When added in a 
finely divided form to the juice in the clarifiers, it subsides 
with the separated impurities, facilitating the subsequent 
filtration by maintaining the filter cake in ail open con- 
dition. Direct decoloration of the juice is also claimed 
fbr it. Large quantities are required, however, to give 
definite results, and t he consequent high cost has rendered 
the use of this body prohibitive. Another agent which 
has been tried to improve the filtering properties of the 
mud from the juice is impure kaolin or china clay, used in 
the same manner and for the same purj)ose as brown (‘oal. 
The cost of the employment of this agent in the necessary 
bulk prevents the employment of it becoming general. 

Sand as a filtering medium has been advoc^ated fiom 
time to time, and although no filter of which it forms an 
integral part has come into general use in sugar-making, 
there seems to be g]*eat possibility of the ultimate ap- 
plication of sand to this purpose proving successful. The 
great difficulty to be contended with is cleaning the sand 
satisfactorily without removal from the filter; otherwise 
the cost of handling becomes excessive. This obstacle to 
general use has prevented the constant employment of the 
simpler and original forms of such filters, and in sugar 
factories in which they were actually installed their services 
have not been utilised any more frequently than could be 
avoided, the filters being chiefly held in reserve for 
emergencies, hjxperience has shown that in most cases 
the foul sand cannot be sufficiently cleansed by the washing 
action of an ordinary reversed current of water acting upon 
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it in situ. The filtering medium must be either completely 
removed from the filter or stirred up sufficiently in a suitable 
manner while within the latter, for the purpose of affording 
the water an effectual opportunity of ridding the sand of all 
sediment and sticky impurities. 

Figs. 102 and 103 give particulai;s of a more advanced 
type of sand-filter, which has for its objects the amelioration 
of some of the accompanying troubles due to the necessity 



Fit;. lO'J - Uattory of sand-filtcrH for the filtration of cane juice. 


of the frequent removal and washing of the filtering 
medium, and the attainment of the largest possible filtering 
surface within the most compact limits. Fig. 102 describes 
the general arrangement of a battery of sucli filters, and 
Fig. 103 is an enlarged section of each unit vessel. The 
latter is a suitably -sized cylinder, fitted in the centre with a 
perforated pipe, 2, of large diameter, both cylinder and 
interna] pipe having conical terminations at their lowest 
extremities. Between the outside cylinder and the 
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general use on account of a tendency to induce a gummy 
conditioS of the juice, and owing to the trouble and cost of 
constant charging and dealing with the megass. This 
question, however, still attracts the attention of engineers 
and sugar technologists. Brown cdal, a species of im- 
mature lignite, has also been used. When added in a 
finely divided form to the juice in the clarifiers, it subsides 
with the separated impurities, facilitating the subsequent 
filtration by maintaining the filter cake in ail open con- 
dition. Direct decoloration of the juice is also claimed 
fbr it. Large quantities are required, however, to give 
definite results, and t he consequent high cost has rendered 
the use of this body prohibitive. Another agent which 
has been tried to improve the filtering properties of the 
mud from the juice is impure kaolin or china clay, used in 
the same manner and for the same purj)ose as brown (‘oal. 
The cost of the employment of this agent in the necessary 
bulk prevents the employment of it becoming general. 

Sand as a filtering medium has been advoc^ated fiom 
time to time, and although no filter of which it forms an 
integral part has come into general use in sugar-making, 
there seems to be g]*eat possibility of the ultimate ap- 
plication of sand to this purpose proving successful. The 
great difficulty to be contended with is cleaning the sand 
satisfactorily without removal from the filter; otherwise 
the cost of handling becomes excessive. This obstacle to 
general use has prevented the constant employment of the 
simpler and original forms of such filters, and in sugar 
factories in which they were actually installed their services 
have not been utilised any more frequently than could be 
avoided, the filters being chiefly held in reserve for 
emergencies, hjxperience has shown that in most cases 
the foul sand cannot be sufficiently cleansed by the washing 
action of an ordinary reversed current of water acting upon 
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cylinder, and, subsequently percolating through the sand, 
passes into ^e interior of the central perforated pipe, 
leaving the filter by the outlet branch shown at 3, having 
left the deposited solids distributed throughout the section 
of the sand. 



Fig. 104. — View of single vessel of sand-filter, showing pumps. 


When the sand has become choked with impurities, the 
inlet-valve 4 can be closed, and compressed air can be 
admitted to the top of t];ie interior of the cylinder to expel 
the remainder of the filtering juice which remains in the 
sand, and thus mi nimise loss of sugar. The compressed air 
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is then shut off, and the bottom outlet-door 7 thrown open. 
Water instead of juice is then admitted through the re- 
opened valve 4. This inrush of water passes direct to the 
outlet-door 7, washing away with it the whole of the scum- 
clogged and descending sand, whicfi freely escapes into a 
suitable receptacle which is placed to receive it. The filter 
after washing is then empty and clean, and ready to be 
refilled with a fresh charge of sand, the previously used foul 
sand being taken away to be washed and made ready for 
use in one of the succeeding filters in the battery. 

Fig^. 104, 105, and 106 furnish details of a promising 
type of sand-filter, for all-juice use, which is intended to 
obviate the necessity for removing the sand from the 
interior of the filter when the former becomes foul and 
requires to be washed. Filters of this type (‘onsist of 
cylindrical mild steel vessels with dished tops and bottoms, 
having maifhole doors in the top, and doors in the side for 
emptying the sand. In the bottom of each filter there is a 
central connection with hollow radiating arras carrying 
conical pots filled with coarse gravel and covered by finely 
perforated tops. The space from the dished bottom up to 
the lip of the conical pots is filled solid with concrete, so 
that there is no space for foul mai<ter to accumulate. The 
space above the concrete, up to within a few inches of the 
top of the parallel portion of the body, is filled with suitable 
sand. Fixed to the top of each vessel there is a simple head 
box, through which passes a hollow spindle with a bevel 
wheel on the top, and hollow radiating arras at suitable 
heights, so as thoroughly to stir up the sand. Fiach arm is 
fitted with rakes and special spraying devices. The head 
box is fitted with facings and. valves for the juice inlet and 
wash-water discharge, steaming-out connections, and a 
water connection leading to centre of hollow spindle. The 
bottom has a T-piece with valves and connections to the 
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‘lear-juice discharge on the. one side and wash-water inlet 
m the other. Over the filters runs a countershaft with 
:)evel wheels and clutch gear arranged so that any filter may 
lave its stirring gear thrown into action. This counter- 
ihaft is driven by a belt-drive from any convenient source of 
power. Duplex pumps for water and juice are provided. 

The metliod of working is as follows: Juice from any 
lesired source is discharged by the juice pump into the head 
jox of the filter. Falling on to a splash-plate, it is dis- 
tributed over the top of the sand, and by the pressure of 
the pump forced down through the sand, then through the 
‘onical boxes. Finally it is discharged by the outlet in the 
jottom to the main, and delivered to the evaporator supply 
banks. 

When i-he juice becoifies so reduced in volume as to 
ndicate that the filter has become dirty and requires 
‘leaning, the valve ])etween the juice supply a«d the filter 
s closed, also the out let valve between the delivery at the 
jottom and the clear-juice main. Then the valye betweei^' 
Jie wash-out pi 2 )e and the bottom of the filter, and the valve 
:)etween the head box and the wash-water discharge are 
)pened, and the water pump started to deliver a large 
/olume of water through the T-piece in the bottom of the 
land-filter; this flows in a reverse direction to the juice, and 
gradually displaces all the juice which has been retained in 
;he filter. This is returned to the scum blow-ups, and as 
ioon as the falling density indicates that all the sweets have 
9een removed in such manner and that only dirty water 
remains, the connection to the scum blow-ups is closed, 
ind the connection to the drain is opened, a current of 
vater being thus maintained through the sand and on to 
/he drains. The valve from the wash -water pump to the 
irertical spindle is next opened, and the stirring gear clutch 
Jhrown in; this causes the hollow spindle with its arms to 
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revolve, and as they revolve the sand is stirred up, and 
fiurther washed by means of the sprays proceeding from 
each hollow arm . As soon as the effluent water is perfectly 
clear, the wash-water pump is stopped, the water con- 
nections closed, and, if so desired, the plant thoroughly 
steamed out before the juice connections are re-opened. 



Fig. 107. — Exterior view of a double set of bag-filters. 


■ It will be observed from the foregoing description that 
the sand should seldom be changed. If at any time its 
removal is necessary, for inspection of the interior of the 
filter, or for repairs or renewals, tbe sand-emptying doors 
provided on the sides of shells are used. 
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The whole of the clarified juice, or the syrup after con- 
centration, is often filtered in bag or stocking filters. These, 
known as Taylor s filters, are shown in Figs. 107, 108, and 
109, and consist of a group of from twenty-five to fifty 
strong bags or stockings made of stout woven filter-cloth. 
These are usually arranged in the manner shown in Fig. 109 
at A, from which it will be seen that they are suspended in a 
manner suited to the continuous reception and inflow of 
the unfiltered juice. B is either a fixed or removable iron 
plate of considerable thickness, which is perforated with 
numerous holes, as seen in Fig. 108. These holes are fitted 



Fro. 108 . — Plan view of tho noz-zle plate of a bag-filter. 


with gun-metal sockets permanently fixed in the plate B, 
and furnished with screw threads for the reception of the 
gun-metal bell-mouthed cones, to each of which a bag is 
tied; or else are plain sockets, the bags being held in their 
place by means of a ring. The frame-plate B and its 
attached stockings C are enclosed in an iron box or casing, 
D, to which access is obtained by means of the closely 
fitting doors, F, seen in Fig. 107, an illustration which also 
gives a clear idea of the general appearance of a group of 
“^two or more such boxes or sets, as they would appear from 
•the outside when at work. When the frame-plate and bags 
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ire in their working position the sides of tlie chambers D 
?xi end a suitable height at 11 , above the level of the top of 
die frame-plate B, and into the upper tank thus formed the 
infiltered juice is led ‘by a pipe or gutter. It thus gravi- 
tates through the socket-lioles and bell-mouthed cones into 
the bags, which in this manner are Jcept full under a trifling 



Fig, 109. — General view of a labour-savinp arrangement wliich facilitates tlie 
removal and renewal the baps. 


pressure, and the juice percolating through the stockings 
is filtered, while the sediment is retained in these bags. In 
due course the latter become filled with fairly solid mud, and 
have to be removed from the chamber and replaced with a 
fresh set of clean stockings. This removal and replacement 
is frequently effected solely through the doors F, each bag 
being separately and successively taken out with its gun- 
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metal cone or ring to which it is attached. In order to save 
time, the more modern method displayed in Fig. 109 may 
very satisfactorily be adopted, more especially where a long 
row of filters is employed. In such case a frame full of 
clean bags is ready waiting to take the place of a similar 
frame full of dirty bags^ and the latter can then l)e more 
conveniently removed, cleansed, and prepared to take the 
place of a succeeding batch of dirty bags. It is important 
that the juice to be so filtered should be as hot as possible, 
and a steam connection, J (Fig. 107), usually supplies 
steam to the interior of the filter chamber, so that the high 
temperature desirable for the promotion of rapid filtration 
may be maintained as much as possible. The filtered juice 
falls from the bags into the bottom of the chambers D, and 
is withdrawn thence throtigh the outlet valves K on its way 
to the evaporators. 

It will have been noticed during the perusaVof the above 
description of the Taylor filter that the jui(‘e first enters the 
interior of tlie stockings, and, passing through the woven 
material of the latter, leaves all the sediment within them. 
At times it is somewhat tedious work to remove this fairly 
solid scum, and turn the long stockings inside out for the 
purpose of cleaning them thoroughly. An appreciation of 
the very considerable amount of labour thus involved has 
led to the adoption of another style of bag-filter, in which 
the unfiltered juice passes through the bag from the outside 
to the inside of same. Thus only the filtered juice obtains 
access to the interior of the cloth, and the sediment is left 
outside. These filters are also known as gravity -filters. 
Fig. 110 will assist in the explanation of their leading 
characteristics. Each unit consists of an oblong cast-iron 
rectangular box. A, of sufficient strength and long enough 
to contain about fifty 'brass spiral filter-bag frames, B. 
•Over the latter suitable filter-cloth bags are drawn and 
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fixed, and the clothed frames are then placed in position sidi 
by side in the box A, as seen at C. Tt will be under8too< 
that if cane iuice now fills A, it will entirely surround tb 
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surfaces of each of the bags, and, passing through them, will 
leave the sediment behind in the box, or adhering to the 
exteriors of the bags. The frames and bags are so adjusted 
and secured that no juice can escape from the box, after 
once entering it, without passing through the bags, from 
the interior of which it is led by suitable ducts as filtered 
juice through D. Were the box A left open at the top, 
whilst at work, and the sides extended upwards to a 
moderate height so as to contain a small head of unfiltered 
liquor, these presses would, so far, at least, as their method 
of working is concerned, be the converse arrangement of the 
Taylor filters. They are, however, almost invariably fitted 
nowadays with easily removable covers, F, which can be 
firmly fixed and hydraulically sealed, as seen at H, and a 
moderate degree of static*pressure is obtained in connection 
with the inflowing juice, by introducing the latter to the 
presses through a stand-pipe of sufficient height, which 
secures the assistance of moderate pressures to hasten the 
juice through the filter-cloths. The unfiltered juice enters 
the press chamber at J, and the sediment can be let out of 
the filter at suitable intervals through the outlet K, and it 
should be observed that, owing to the fact that the clothed 
frames are constantly standing immersed in the hot liquor, 
much of the mud, which would otherwise adhere to the 
external surfaces of the bags, is being continuously washed 
ofi them, falling to the bottom of the chamber A. By this 
action the presses remain at work for longer periods of time, 
without cleaning, than would otherwise be the case. 

Filtration of bottoms ” and scums is not invariably 
carried out, other conditions than those of mere sugar- 
making influencing their manner of treatment. It may be 
that sugar-making, although of great importance, is not the 
primary economic feature of a sugar-cane estate. In 
•Jamaica, and other places where rum Is a speciality, the 
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profit of a sugar estate may depend upon the value of the 
rum crop, the flavour and consequent high price of the 
latter resulting in great measure from the free use of 
clarifier-bottoms and ‘‘ skinmiings/^ This practice leads 
to a sugar better in quality, although less in quantity, and 
a better rum of greater quantity than would a(‘crue through 
the employment of the ordinary procedure. The limited 
character of the high-class rum market does not, however, 
encourage the maintenance of this principle. 



CiUPTEU VII 


(!ON('KNTRATIOK OF THK JXUCE 

The itiiy)urities of flic juice have now as far as possible been 
eliiiiiiiated, though tliere still remains the saline matter 
originally present, togcf.her with some of the lime added in 
clarification. Phosphoric and sulphurous acid are also 
found in some quantity -the former in the form of phos- 
phates and the latter of sulphites, if yellow or white sugar 
is made; while some of tRe gums, if originally present, with 
traces of colouring and albuminous matter, remain behind 
in solution. In tlu case of the carbonatation process, there 
has been a disappearance of uncryst alii sable sugar. A 
.small proportion of the crystallisable sugar (about 1 per 
cent.l also remains in f.he filler cake. When no wafer has 
been added for jiurposes of maeerafion, the density will be 
somewhat higher than that of the original juice, owing to 
evaporation during f he process of heating. Although there 
has been a loss of bodies heavier than waf er in clarification, 
which woidd tend to lower the density of the juice, this has 
been more t han c,om})eu.s)if ed for by t he loss of water in such 
incidental evaporation, especially where eliminators have 
been used. The various chemicals added and remaining in 
solution also f end in the direction of rise of density. When 
niac^ration has been employed, the density of the juice 
depends largely upon the proportion ol water added at the 
mills. The juice at this stage should present a clear and 
bright yellowish to olive* green colorir, according to the class 
'of .sugar being made, a slight opalescence appearing in the 
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case of the manufacture of Demerara crystals, aS tlfe result 
of the “ tempering employed. The next step in the 
process of sugar-making is that of concentration, with the 
view of preparing a syrup suitable for the subsequent 
crystallisation process. This means, in modern sugar- 
making, that, with normal juice, say possessing a density of 
10® Be., about 75 per cent, of the original volume, together 
with the water due to maceration, has to be removed. 

In the early days of sugar-making, the boiling was done 
entirely in vessels exposed to the atmosphere and In ated l>y 
fixes kindled with wood, or by the megass or bagasse — ^the 
crushed cane residue from the mills, dried in the sun to 
render it suitable for ready burning. Indeed, where the 
primeval tropical husbandman grew and ground his few 
canes, the pot in which the clarification was conducted 
supplied also the evaporating vessel. When, however, 
operations were conducted on a larger scale, instead of a 
single pot, a series of caldrons or coppers were employed, 
built together with brickwork, and so arranged that the 
surplus heat of the fire under the first copper, or tayche,was 
utilised to heat the succeeding vessels; a chimney at the 
end of the battery opposite to the furnace carrying away 
the waste products of combustion, and providing the 
necessary draught. These batteries consisted of four or 
five vessels, the first being used also for clarification pur- 
poses. A previous illustration (Fig. 72) taken from the 
work of P^re Labat on the West Indies, published in 1722, 
gives an excellent idea of the “ copper wall,’' as then used 
in Guadeloupe and Martinique. It differs but little from 
that in use in the present day, but from the author’s 
description of the sugar-making process then extant, the 
third “ tayche ” was also used for clarification, the extract 
otherbs then used being, as already observed, added at that 
stage of the process. Fig. Ill gives a plan and a longi- 




Fio. 111. — Plan and longitudinal section of a modem “ copjwr wall.’ 
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3udinal sectional elevation of a modern copper wall which 
contains four of these tayches. It will be noticed that the 
iatter Sjfe nowadays of considerable size, the total juice 
contents of such a battery frequently amounting to some 
?000 gallons, to enable the battery to cope with the larger 
:juan titles of cane juice which have, usually to be dealt with 
in a modern sugar factory. 

The position of the fire-grate, and the action of the 
lames upon the contained fluids, will be appreciated by an 
3 xamination of the illustration; and it should be noted that 
die inflowing juice is first directed into ilie largest tayche or 
grand copper,” which is situated farthest away from the 
nre. As the juice is being skimmed and boiled, it is also 
t)aled from tayche to tayche, as already described, until it 
reaches the smallest copper fixed almost immediately above 
the fire-grate, from which, in some factories, it is usually 
withdrawn tq proceed to the vacuum pans. Various de- 
grees of concentration of the juice are attained by this 
apparatus, the results depending upon the class of sugar 
which is being made. When a high class of vacuum-pan 
sugar has to be produced, the juice will frequently be re- 
moved from the copper wall at a density of some 17° Be., 
while in cases of the production o^’ muscovado sugar the 
higher density of 48° Be. is attained. In the great majority 
of sugar factories the waste heat from these batteries is 
utilised to raise steam for factory purposes, and in numerous 
cases the entire steam requirements are thus met. Fig. 112 
shows how a steam-boiler is usually aflded and embodied as 
an almost indispensable accessory to the complete setting of 
most copper walls. 

These batteries, in the case of the manufacture of lower- 
class sugars, did the whole of the work of concentration up 
to the crystallising point, and do s6 still in the few cases 
where muscovado sugar is made. The great objection to 
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them lies in the injury done to the juice by the prolonged 
exposure to high temperature while in contact with air. As 
juice becomes concentrated the boiling-point rises, and as 
the boiling-point rises the loss from what is known as 
“ inversion/' the formation of uncrystallisable sugar from 
the crystallisable, occurs. This action takes place with 
special force in the presence of acids. The juice boils 
tumultuously in the majority of the tayches, and as it is 
baled by the lusty negro from copper to copper, contact 
with air at the high temperature produces or intensifies 
acidity, the loss of sugar from this cause being thus 
accentuated. As mentioned under the head of Clarifica- 
tion, the effect of the usual tempering of juice is to produce 
a faintly acid or neutral reaction. This soon develops, in 
circumstances such as these, iAto pronounced acidity. 
Exposure to air of clarified juice also has a darkening effect, 
due to the result of oxidation. 

Various modifications of this type of copper wall are 
more or less in use in various countries, and Fig. 113 shows 
an arrangement which is commonly known as the ‘‘ Jamaica 
Train." It is composed of a suitable number of either 
cast or wrought iron or steel hemispherical pans, preceded 
by a shallow oblong pan which is mounted at a higher level 
than the circular pans, and in such a manner that it may 
act, if so desired, as a defecator. The latter is provided 
with a discharge pipe and cock, through which the defecated 
juice is withdrawn into the circular evaporating pans as 
required. avoid loss of juice by its absorption in the 
surrounding brickwork, and generally to ensure maximum 
cletoliness, the evaporating pans hawe a capacious skim- 
ming-tray secured to their upper edges, which is provided 
with a suitably raised outer rim. It will easily be seen that 
the methods of manipulating this apparatus are practically 
identical with those emploved in the case of a copper 
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wall, with the direct heat of a fire as the evaporating 
agent. 

Fig. 114 shows a second modification of the copper wall, 



which takes the form of a terrace battery of open undet* 
fired evaporating pan^ used in conjunction with a final 
“ tilting '' pan. This style of juice-boiler is much used in 
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certain localities, and presents decided labour-saving 
advantages. As will be seen from the illustration, it con- 



Fm. 114. — Plan and longitudinal wction of a torracc balttry of (»jK*n undor-fiicd 
evaporating panH, 


sists of a series of specially shaped rectangular pans, of 
moderate depth, placed in terraces, the one above the other. 
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These pans vary in size, and are so arranged that the more 
concentrated the juice, the smaller the pan, and the more 
intense the heat which is applied to it. The uppermost pan 
first receives the incoming juice, being divided into two 
compartments, which may each be used alternately for the 
purpose of defecating and preparing the juice for concentra- 
tion. The flue at this point is likewise divided with the 
same object in view, and fitted with controlling dampers. 
The defecated juice is now drawn, as required, from one of 
the divisions of this upper pan into the first and adjoining 
evaporating pan, the rate of flow being controlled by a 
suitable adjustment of the cocks provided for this purpose. 
In the same way, the partially concentrated juice is next 
drawn from the first to the second, and then from the 
second to the third or syhip pan, the flinv of juice from pan 
to pan being regulated as before by the cocks attached to 
each vessel. A certain degree of concentriition having 
been attained, the syrup is then withdrawn from the syrup 
pan into a gutter, shown in the plan, which leads it into the 
finishing pan, which is set to one side of the main battery. 
This finishing pan, which is provided with its own separate 
furnace, sits upon specially arranged brickwork, so that it 
can be tilted for the emptying out of its contents, and it is 
within this vessel that the highly concentrated juice is 
boiled to “ string ’’ or crystallising point. When this stage 
is reached, the pan is tilted through the agency of suitable 
gear, and its c.ontents are discharged into coolers for further 
treatment in moulds or centrifugals. 

A third system of concentration by direct fire-heat is 
shown in Fig. 115. In this case the train or battery con- 
sists of a very long and shallow pan of suitable width, which 
is divided transversely by numerous plate divisions. These 
divisions, consecutively, have openings at alternatively 
•opposite sides of the train, thus forming a long and 
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tortuous channel extending from end to end of the battery, 
down which the juice meanders continuously from side to 



side, between the divisions, until in course of time it arrives 
at the outlet situated near the firing end of the battery, 
yhich*it first entered at the end farthest from the fire. * 
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The admission and subsequent discharge of the juice are so 
regulated, that by the tim^ the latter has reached the point 
of withdrawal, it has been concentrated to string '' point, 
and is ready to be put into coolers or moulds. In the case 
of this apparatus the discharge of the dense syrup is 
effected by means of a specially arranged syphon. 

Still another form of copper wall has been very ex- 
tensively employed, in the form of what is known as a 
“ concretor '' plant. In this apparatus the bulk of the 
evaporation is effected in a series of iron trays fitted with 
specially arranged partitions and shallow channels, which, 
as in the case of Fig. 115, cause the juice, in passing from 
top to bottom of this inclined battery, to travel a compara- 
tively long distance. These trays, with one important 
exception, are heated in the same manner as the copper wall 
and its relative apparatus, and, as the juice flows in a thin 
layer, evaporation proceeds with considerable japidity. It 
should, however, be noted that in the case of this concretor 
the thin juice is first subjected to the greatest heat, and 
travels, with regard to the position of the fire, in a direction 
opposite to that pursued in the case of each of tlie foregoing 
evaporators. Fig. 116 gives general details of the arrange- 
ment of this apparatus. The main portion A, comprising 
the trays, may extend over a length of some forty feet, and 
forms a gentle zigzag incline, down which the juice slowly 
runs. At the foot of this incline an air-heater, D, is placed, 
the heated air from which is caused, through the action of 
a fan, to pass through- the revolving cylinder E, where it 
meets with thin films of partially concentrated juice which 
have been led into E from the trays, thus completing the 
concentration. The interior of E is fitted with a number of 
scroll-shaped plates, by means of which, in combination with 
the rotation of the cylinder, large surfaces of the syrup are 
•exposed to evaporation under the action of the current of 
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heated air which is blown through it. After some twenty 
minutes’ treatment in E, the concentrated juice is cooled to 


a solid mass, in small moulds, for shipment to the refineries, 
where it undergoes further treatment. In some localities' 






Fig. 116. 
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the tray portion, A, of this concretor has been used without 
the accessories D and E, and in this curtailed form it has 
taken the place and performed the duties of evaporation 
which would have otherwise been effected by one or other 
of the three preceding "" walls/^ 

In each of the foregoing systems of. evaporation, the 
application of the direct heat of a wood or megass fire has 
been relied upon as the agent wherewith to effect the con- 
centration of the cane juice. In some cases such methods 
are liable to be wasteful of fuel. In others the amount of 
hand labour involved is a serious obstacle to economy ; and 
in all of them the application of so intense and dry a heat as 
that of a megass or wood furnace is open to serious objec- 
tion, The temperature in furnaces of this class may range 
to fully as high as 2,500° Fahr., and the corresponding 
temperature prevailing in the striking tayche of a copper 
wall is at any point of the boiling mass not It^ss than from 
230° Fahr. to 235° Fahr., while it must necessarily be 
greater in the bottom of this pan, which lies almost im- 
mediately above the fire-grate. The most wasteful form 
of these directly heated evaporators, both as regards fuel 
and labour, is that shown in Fig. Ill . But while the labour 
bill remains unaffected, economy of fuel is promoted by the 
installation of a steam-boiler at the end of the wall "" in 
order to effect the utilisjition of the waste gases for steam • 
raising purposes. Similarly, Fig. 114 indicates an effort 
to abolish the employment of the gang of labourers who 
would otherwise be required to remove the juice from pan 
to pan. The Panela train (Fig. 115) and the concretor 
(Fig. 116) have the same object in view; the latter also 
reversing the application of the direct heat, and applying 
the fiercest temperature to the thinnest juice — as already 
mentioned. Taking the various drawbacks of the earlier 
• and cruder processes into consideration, it is not surprising 
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to find that steam heating has come universally into vogue 
in all modern factories of the bestclass, although its adoption 
has been marked by a gradual development and elaboration, 



with a view to concentrate the cane juice through the agency 
of the lowest possible temperatures. 

The simpler forms of steam ev^tporating pans retained, , 
to some extent, the general style of form and arrangement* 
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which characterised the older direct-fired evaporators, as 
will be seen in Pig. 117. In this case, as in Pigs. 115 and 
116, the juice to be concentrated runs slowly from end to 
end of a tortuous channel or gutter, in which steam-heating 
coils are located, the latter taking the place of and perform- 
ing the act of coru'cnimtion whi(;h would formerly have 
been effected by a fire acting beneath these trays. f)r, as in 
Fig. 118 (like the old copper wall), the juice was passed on 
by means of suitably arranged valves from unit to unit of a 



FitJ. 120.-— Anpinall evaporating pan. 

series of circular pans fitted with steam-heating coils. The 
next illustration. Fig. 119, shows a very similar steam 
battery, in which the tanks or pans are of a rectangular 
shape, the arrangements of the steam pipes being modified 
accordingly. Each of these trains can be worked on the 
continuous system when desired; but some sugar-makers 
prefer to deal intermittently with separate batches of juice 
at a time, or, at all events, complete the concentration to 
“grain ” in a separate apparatus. In either of such cases an 
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Aspinall, Brocklehurst, or Simpson pan is frequently used, 
and Figs. 120, 121, and 121a give full particulars of such 
evaporators. The pans themselves are constructed of steel 



plates, within which removable^ or fixed calandrias are 
provided, fitted with numerous bruvss tubes, which permit 
of an efficient circulation of the juice. High-pressure steam 
is admitted to the drums or calandrias, and tlie thin juice 



Fio. 121a. — Brocklehurst evaporating pan. 


concentrated to “ striking point.” It will also be noticed 
that these pans are provided with large-sized striking-doors, 
which permit of the rapid discharge of the highly con- 
centrated contents. 
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the copper wall as an evaporator. In fact, the latter acted 
more as an eliminator and less as a copper wall, according 
to the power of the vacuum pan plant attached to it. As, 
however, concentration in a vacuum pan is a costly opera- 
tion as regards fuel, the use of a copper wall was still con- 
tinued to efl'ect a large proportion of the evaporation. 



Fiu. 120. — Early form of vacuum pan. 


Multiple crushing also, in which the juice is far more 
charged with impurities than when the old-fashioned 
steam or wind mill was used, and where damage to the 
juice from open boiUng is far greater, tended further to do 
away with open evaporation, and the vacuum pan became 
more and more of a necessity. Following the intro- 
duction of the vacuum pan, and later as an indispensable 
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adjunct to multiple crushing, the multiple system of 
evaporation, taking the place of the evaporation hitherto 
done on the copper wall, came into general use. 

In the copper wall itself, the only attempt at economy 
of heat lay in the utilisation of the waste heat from the 
first copper (under which a fierce fire was necessary in 
order to deal effectually with the already dense syrup) to 
heat the juice in the second, the effluent heat from the 
second heating the third, and so on, the heat value of the 
vapour from each copper being still lost in the atmosphere. 
Early in the last century, however, experiments were made 
on the Continent in connection with the then rising beet 
industry in the direction of the utilisation of ihe vapour 
heat from one vessel to effect evaporation in a second, and 
so on. Three vessels were more generally used; of these 
the first two were closed, except for a pipe whiesh conducted 
the vapour arising from the ebullition of the one to the 
heating space of the next, steam being applied in the 
heating space of the first vessel. As the heating medium in 
each instance must be hotter than the body lo be healed, 
and as the boiling-point of the last or oj)en vessel was that 
of the atmosphere, it followed that the boiling temperature 
of the first vessel, and consequently of the initial steam, 
had to be considerable for substantial work to be done. 
The juice, therefore, had by this system*the great disad- 
vantage of being subjected to an extremely high tempera- 
ture. These disabilities were more than sufficient to 
counterbalance economy of fuel from the threefold work 
done by the steam. 

The vacuum pan, which was invented by Howard about 
1812, removed this disability; and in 1845, Eillieux, a 
French engineer residing in the United States, took out a 
patent in that country for a multiple evaporator, in which, 
by the use of a vacuum pump, and by condensing the 
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vapour with water, as in the vacuum pan, a suitable boiling 
temperature was obtained in the last vessel, and pro rata in 
the others, which at once brought the system within the 
range of practical sugar-making. All modern multiple 
evaporators are based on Rillieux s system, save in the 
detail that a granulating pan, rarely seen in cane-sugar 
factories, worked by the vapour from the first vessel, was 
included in the original scheme. 



Fin. 127— Section of a tiyple effect. 


Fig. 127 shows the principle upon which multiple 
evaporators are constructed. Into the steam space A of 
the vessel 1, steam is admitted, which boils the contents of 
this vessel in the space B. The vapour from vessel 1 passes 
through the connection C into the steam space D of vessel 2, 
and boils the liquor in the space K of that vessel, the vapour 
from which passes in turn into the steam space F of vessel 3, 
the vapours from the juice space of this last vessel passing 
to the condenser G. *Here it meets with a jet of water 
drawn in by the vacuum, and is condensed, the condensed 
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vapour being taken away by the vacuum pump. It is tli us 
seen that the initial steam brings about the boiling in nil 
the vessels, and may thus be looked upon as being used as 
many times over as there are vessels in the apparatus. 
This result, brought about by the lowering of the boiling 
temperature in the last vessel by, means of the vacuum 
pump, produces a lower boiling temperature in any one 
vessel than in the one immediately before it. In this way 
the heat of the initial steam is limited to a moderate degree 
of temperature, and is again used in ea(‘Ji vi\ssel, the cost of 
this economy being that of the fuel required to woi'k the 
pump which maintains the vacuum in the list \essel, 
which in many cases also removes tlie water from the con- 
denser. The juice is made to travel slowly f. )ni one v<‘ssel 
to the next through suitable conliections whiel. are fixed 
between the respective vessels, the difTerence in » he vacuam 
existing in tl^e adjacent bodies being sufficient 1 o elicct tliis, 
while the concentrated juice'from the third vessel is dr^wn 
off by a pump. 

By reason of the greater amount of heat required- to 
evaporate a given weight of water as the boiling-point is 
lowered, and also from losses from radiation unavoidable 
in practice, a given weight of steam introduced into the 
first vessel will not evaporate n times its weight, when n 
vessels are used. In practice, however, the following 
figures, representing the amount of evaporation resulting 
from the use of 1 lb. weight of steam in the first vessel, are 
obtained. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
whole of the evaporation in these results is credited to the 
steam used, whereas a small portion of it is due to the heat 
of the hot juice going into the first vessel. As the latter 
enters at a temperature of, say, 190® Fahr., and leaves 
il at, say, 130® Fahr. in greatly reduced bulk, a certain 
imount of heat has been given up in transit through .the 
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evaporator wliicli lias produced a definite amount (it 
evaporation: - 

Double <‘ fleet . . . . . . . . 1*8 lbs. 

Triple ellect . . . . . . . . 2*7 ,, 

Quadru])lc effect 3*5 „ 

Quintuple effect . . . . . . .4*3 ,, 

• 

As already mentioned, in calculating the net economy, 
purely from the point of view of fuel, as compared with 
atmospheric evaporation, the proportion of steam ex- 
pended in running the vacuum and other pumps connected 
with the apparatus should be deducted. 

It is now desirable to describe more fullv the structure 
and work of an ordinary standard multiple effect. In this 
connection it should still be borne in mind rhat the vacuum 
pan was the earliest form^of apparatus in which evaporation 
was performed in vacuum (Fig. 126). This evaporator, 
however, was chiefly arranged for a double purgose . It had 
not merely to complete the concentration of the cane juice 
for the purpose of producing lower classes of sugar as with 
the older evaporators, but it was also intended to ensure 
the formation of a suitable mass of crystals which would 
constitute the higher classes of sugars that are nowadays 
placed upon the market. The characteristic shape of a 
vacuum pan, and the arrangement of its heating surface, 
were therefore moulded in accordance with such special 
requirements, as shown in this illustration, which, notwith- 
standing numerous modifications, is nevertheless the 
approximate basis of all modern vacuum pans. It is not 
necessarily constructed on the lines best suited to the 
requirements of economical evaporation pure and simple, 
but chiefly assumes the special characteristics requisite in 
cases in which the formation of high-class sugar crystals has 
to be effected within its confines. On the other hand, if 
should be clearly understood that the duty of a multiple 
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evaporator is confined solely to the concentration of thin 
cane juice to a density of, say, 30° Be., thus mer^y pre- 
paring it for furt^her and special treatment in the vacuum 
pan, within which the grain is formed. 

Were a vacuum pan required merely to act as a single- 
effect evaporator to prepare the juice for the vacuum pan 
proper, it might be constructed as shown in Fig. 128, and 



the partially concentrated syrup would subsequently be 
passed on to its successor for final treatment, resulting in 
the production of the sugar crystals. In Fig. 128, what is 
virtually a special form of vacuum pan is shown designed 
for the purposes of partial concentration alone . It acts aft a 
single effect; and for each pound of feteam used in its heating . 
surface it will evaporate 0*89 lb. of water. The thin juice* 
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is drawn into the space B of the vessel A, which it should 
fill up, before ebullition, to about half-way below the level 
of the upper tube plate C of the calandria or heating surface. 
Steam is turned on into the steam space of this calandria D, 
and evaporation takes place, the resultant vapour rising 
into the upper portion of the vessel and collecting, in the 
dome E. It now passes downwards, through the capacious 
vapour pipe F, to the condenser (J, where it meets with an 
inrushing stream of cold water, which enters the condenser 
through the rose-pipe H. It is thus condensed, and the 
mixed air and water fall dowm through the pipe J, into the 
suction chamber K of the vacuum pump L, which dis- 
charges its contents against the atmospheric pressure. 
This vacuum pump is of the displacement type, and in this 
case is seen in the role of a wet or dn^wned air-pump, 
thus dealing with and voiding the entire contents of the 
condenser. It maintains, moreover, a vacuiwn of some 
26 or 27 inches of mercury in the body of the evaporator, 
and so enables the work of evaporation to be performed 
at correspondingly low temperatures without harmful 
contact with the external atmos})here. 

In sucli an apparatus would be found embodied nearly 
all the conditions and requirements wdiich, in the light of 
experieiK'e and scientific attainment, provide for the satis- 
factory single-effect evaporation of the bulk of the water in 
the cane juice, with minimum injury to the physical pro- 
perties of the latter. It js, however, saddled with a serious 
drawback. As already observed, this form of single-effect 
evaporator is wasteful of steam and therefore of fuel. The 
heated vapour which rises from its boiling contents is lost 
for further practical use, being artificially and wastefully 
cooled in the condenser, and subsequently either sent to the 
cooling tower or thrown away by the pump into the factory 
drainage channels. 
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It was the utilisation of this wasted vapour whici 
Rilheux effected, applying the principle embodied in thf 
earlier high-pressnre multiple evaporators already re- 
ferred to. To put this improvement into practical shape, 
an additional and second vessel, M, is placed in advance ol 
ihe original vessel A (Fig. 129), the thin juice first entering 



the juice space N, and the live steam the calandria 0 of this 
additional vessel, while a transmission pipe, P, enables the 
juice to pass from M to A at a fixed rate of transit. In this 
amplified form, or double effect, the initial steam, operating 
m the calandria 0, boils t.he thin juice in the space N of 
vessel M, and the vapour from tlie boiling contents, col- 
lecting in the dome, passes down the vapour pipe K, which 
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leads into the ealandria D of vessel A, where it is not wasted, 
as before, but employed to evaporate still further the water 
from the already partially concentrated juice which has been 
withdrawn from the additional vessel, and has thus filled the 
juice space B of vessel A, the condenser and vacuum pump 
in connection with t his vessel takin g effect as formerly . By 
these means 1 lb. of steam can be utilised to evaporate 
1»8 lb . of water. This explanation also serves to describe the 
bindamental principle upon which all fuel-saving multiple- 
effect evaporators are based, to whatever point they are 
extended and in whatever form they are found, whether as 
quadruple, quintuple, or sextuple effects. 

In the concentration, however, of cane juice, which 
ultimately forms a more or less viscous syrup, and should 
be boiled at the lowest temperathre possible, it is rarely 
considered advisable to employ more than three or at most 
four vessels, so as to avoid an initial high boiling-point, the 
lower number of tliree effects being most frequently in use. 
A triple effect and its working will therefore be now more 
fully described; and as it is custoirary to term the vessel 
which first receives the thin juice and the initial steam the 
“ first vesseV this order will hen(;eforward be used. 

Fig. 130 is an exterior view of sucli an ajiparatus, while 
Fig. 131 is a section of the same ])lant. The thin jui(*e 
enters the juice space 1) of the first- vessel A, through the 
supply pipe 1, which is controlled by the valve 2. Later on 
it pass(‘s from ttie first vessel through the pipe 3, under 
control of the valve 4, into the juice space E of the second 
vessel B, ultimately proceeding, via the pipe 5 and the 
valve 6, into the juice space F of the third vessel C. 

When first beginning to work the effect, the three vessels 
are each filled up to a suitable level with the thin juice, the 
several densities of the latter, in the respective vessels, 
reaching the correct point after the evaporator has been at 
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work a short time — ^the vacuum pump P having previously 
been started in order to create a vacuum in the three bodies, 
by means of which the juice is drawn into the apparatus. 
Steam is then turned on into the calandria G of the first 
body A, via the steam pipe and stop-valve H, and this is 
the only point at which steam enters the effect for the 
purpose of boiling the juice. The section clearly shows 
how the steam gains entrance to the calandria (J, and how 


C B A 



it will surround the exterior surfaces of the numerous tubes 
contained in the body and fixed between the upper and 
lower tube platos, 7 and 8, of the calandria. 

A consequent boiling and evaporation of the juice take 
place, and the vapour from it iises through the upper 
portion of vessel A into the dome 9, whence it proceeds via 
the vapour pipe 10 into the calandria H of the second 
body B. This vapour thus causes the juice in the space E 
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of the second body B to boil also at a reduced temperature, 
under the reduced atmospheric pressure which obtains in 
this vessel. In the same way the cooler and more attenu- 
ated vapour from the denser juice in B rises into the second 
dome 11, and, passing down the vapour pipe 12, enters the 
calandria J of the third body or vessel C of the effect. Here 
the boiling of the still denser juice in tlie juice space F of 
this vessel Uihes place under an increased vacuum; i-he 
vapour therefrom, rising into the third dome l‘i and 
passing down the vapour pipe 14, enters the condenser K, 
where, as already explained, it meets and is thoroughly 
intermixed with the inrushing stream of cold water, and is 
(condensed on its way to the pump P. 

It will be noti(*,ed that the steam acting at one end of the 
apparatus can itself proceed no iarthcr than the confines 
of the first calandria U, and that the vacuum pump at the 
other end egm only act directly via the condenser K and 
the vacuum pipe 14 upon the interior space of the third 
vessel C. These two working agents of the complete 
apparatus nevertheless ac4 indirectly in opposite directions 
from end to end of its interior by virtue of the transmission 
of heat due to the one agent, and by the range of vacuum 
and gradual reduction of temperature steadily maintained 
by the other. When the triple effect lias been brought 
into full action, and has been adjusted to the proper point 
of continuous working conditions, the following stages of 
approximate temperatures and vacua will be found to ob- 
tain in the various divisions of the complete apparatus: the 
initial temperature, due to the steam-pressure of some 
5 lbs. per square inch in the calandria il of the first vessel A, 
will stand at, say, 228° Fahr., while f-he final temperature 
in the juice space F of the third vessel C will stand at, say, 
126° Fahr., in conjunction with a vacuum of some 26 inches 
of mercury. The total range of temperatures throughout* 
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the entire apparatus, which represent its capability for 
effective work, is thus seen to be about 102® Fahr., and this 
difference between these two extremes, subject to certain 
desirable limitations, should be maintained at as high a 
figure as possible. These limitations are unavoidable with 
regard to this point, foi;, on the one hand, excessive initial 
temperatures must be avoided for fear of injury to the 
juice; while, on the other, the capacity of the vacuum pump 
(an important factor controlling the amount- of vacuum 
obtained in i-h(‘ condenser) must for economic reasons be 
kept within n‘asonable bounds. Turning attention to the 
otlier divisions of the apparatus, it will be found that the 
temperature in the juice s])ac*e I) of t.he first vessel A is 
about 208'' Fahr., in conjunction wit h a vacuum of some 
2i ins. mercury; and ♦approximately simitar conditions 
should exist in the calandria II of the second vessel B. In 
the juice space E of t lie second vessel B the, temperature 
will stand at, say, 180® Fahr. and the vacuum at about 
14J, ins., similar conditions obtaining in the calandria J of 
the third vessel C. The following tabulated statement of 
the above figures will enable them to be more clearly 
understood : — 

F i rst V essel. Second V essel. T h i rd V essel. 
Temperature in calandria . . 228® P'alir. 208® Fahr. 180® Fahr. 

Teni})erature of. vapour . . 208’ Fahr. 180® Fahr. 126® Fahr. 

Vacuum in juice sj)ace . . 21 ins. 141 ins. 26 ins. , 

Under the above conditions and methods of working, 
the cane juice is not only more or less protected from the 
damaging influences of prolonged excessive heat, but also 
from exposure to the equally injurious effects of prolonged 
contact with the atmosphere. Moreover, fuel economy is 
promoted, and one pound weight of steam is rendered 
capable of evaporating‘2‘75 lbs. of water, as compared with 
the evaporation of, say, 0*89 lb. water per pound of steam 
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in an ordinary vacuum pan, in which the evaporation is by 
single effect. 

Exhaust steam from the high-pressure engines of the 
factory is the heating medium used for a multiple effect. 
Mill and vacuum engines supply a considerable amount 
of this agent, and, even after use for the initial heating of 
the juice, there is usually more than enough available for 
ilie purpose, although the su])ply lias sometimes to be 
augmented by liigh-pi'essure steam, administered under 
the control of a redu(‘ing valve. The jiressure on the first 
or steam calandria, as already indii'ated, should not be 
more than 5 11)S., and is preferal)ly less, corresponding to 
228° Fahr., while the temperature of the condenser is usually 
in the neighbourhood of 126° Fahr. It should, however, be 
noted that the 102° of difference* between these extremes, 
on which the work of t-he evaporator depends, is not evenly 
divided between the vessels, a characteristic division in the 
case of a triple effect being — 


Between steam calaiulria and s<Ton(I (‘.alaiulria , . . . 20 ’ Falir. 

Between second calandria and third . . . . . . 3()- Pulir. 

Between third calandria and cond(Mi.s(‘r . . . . . . 52'^ Fahr. 

Altogether satisfactory explanations of the cause of this 
apparently anomalous subdivision of temperature are 
wanting; but increased difficulty in the transmission of 
heat with the thicker syrup, and greater t-enuity of vapour 
in contact with a unit of heating surface, are among the 
suggested solutions of the problem. The fact, however, 
remains that evaporators constructed with different-sized 
vessels show similar relations of temperature. 

The juice, clarified in the manner alrt'udy described, is 
drawn or gravitates into the first vessel of the evaporator, 
and, after a due stay there, passes' on to the next vessel, 
aiid so on. By judicious setting of the supply cocks, or by • 
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the use of equilibrium valves, the apparatus, when once 
started, may be made to work automatically, the gauge- 
glasses and peep-holes, with which the vessels are fitted, 
indi(;ating the proper amount of juice contained in them. 
For the best results it is essential that only so much of the 
juice be present in each vessel at a time as shall be sufficient 
just to cover the upper tul)e plate, when the juice is in a 
state of el ml lit ion. The juice, if undiluted, enters at a 
density of 10"^ Be., or thereabouts, and requires, as already 
mentioned, to be concentrated to 28° or 30° Be., before it is 
ready for the crystallising stage in the vacuum pan . When 
the proper density has been arrived at — and this can be 
ascertained by examination of the contents of the last 
vessel by means of the sampling apparatus — the syrup is 
withdrawn by means oi a pump, either independent or 
attached to the main pump engine. Here also, by careful 
regulation, the withdrawal may be made conjbinuous. 

The main points on which the success of a multiple 
evaporator depends are — 

(1) Adequate vacuum pump power. 

(2) Large vapour connections. 

(3) Rapid circulation of the juice over the heating 

surface. 

(4) Complete removal of the condensed water, air, 

and gases. 

As regards (1), there are in practice economic limitations 
to the height of vacuum in the last vessel of the effect. 
Although, speaking generally, a high vacuum is very de- 
sirable, it may be that the cost of obtaining, through its 
means, a high evaporating duty from the heating surface, 
may be such as to render an effect with larger vessels and 
comparatively low pump power a more economic apparatus. 
When, however, increased power is required with an 
evaporator already constructed, which has been working 
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with, say, a vacuum of 25 inches in the last vessel, by 
substituting a pump, which will maintain a vacuum of 
27 inches, additional work will be obtained in the way of 
evaporation which would probably justify the alteration. 
This is especially the case with “ bulk evaporators, the 
greater difference in temperature thus obtained materially 
assisting the circulation of the juice over the heating 
surface. 

(2) Large Vapour Connections. — In constructing an 
efficient multiple evaporator, one of the primary points to 
be kept in view is that'facility of access of the vapour from 
one vessel to the heating surface of the next should be 
provided. Any constrictions or baffles, calculated to 
retard the passage of the vapour, at once detract from the 
efficiency of the heating surface, and high duty of the 
latter means proportionately large vapour connections as 
well as pum^p power. The theoretic maximum of effect is 
obtained when the heating surface is in immediate and 
complete contact with the vapour of the preceding vessel ; 
and, in practice, as low a velocity as 50 feet per second for 
the vapour in the connections is aimed at for the first and 
second vessels. Another important factor in the well- 
doing of an evaporator lies in the immediate distribution 
of the incoming vapour over as large as possible a pro- 
portion of the heating surface. 

As regards (3), rapid circulation of the- juice over the 
heating surface is an important feature in evaporation. 
Up to a certain point — 36 feet per second — the more 
frequent the contact of fresh portions of liquor with the 
heating surface, the more rapid is the transmission of heat 
th tough it, and the freer the escape of vapour from its 
constant movement. To provide circulation, it is cus- 
tomary in a standard evaporator to place in the centre or 
to one side of the drum a large pipe, 12 inches and upwards- 
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in diameter according to the size of the evaporator. The 
effect of the boiling of the juice in the small tubes leads to 
an upward flow in them which concentrates in a downward 
flow through the large centre or side tube, a circulation 
being thus set up in the direction of the arrows (Fig. 132) 



Fio. 132. — Sectional elevation of one ve8nel of a triple effect, showing the circulation 
of the juice through the small tubes and large side tube. 

which materially assists evaporation. In some evapora- 
tors, called on this account “ film evaporators, this circula- 
tion is carried out mechanically by special pumps, and 
these are so arranged that a mere film of juice is in contact 
with the heating surface. Too much stress cannot be laid 
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on the importance of this detail of working of an evaporator, 
and it may here be remarked that in an ordinary “ bulk,"' 
as distinct from a film,^’ evaporator the work entailed in 
creating the circulation may be regarded as being borne by 
and forming an important duty of the vacuum pump. In 
this way, a film evaporator may be looked upon as re- 
quiring less pump power than a ‘‘ bulk ” apparatus. 

(4) Prompt removal of the condensed water is another 
essential to good work. In fact, the sooner the condensed 
water is removed from contract with the heating surface the 
better. It is generally brought about by the use of a 
separate pump or pumps; but when there is an excess of 
main pump power the calandrias are sometimes connected 
with the main pump, equilibrium valves being interposed 
to prevent the high vacuum of the latter drawing vapour 
from the calandrias as well as water. In cane-sugar works 
the vapour^ coming from the vessels contains a certain 
amount of air, which, unless removed, forms a cushion in 
the upper part of the calandrias which prevents contact 
between vapour and heating surface to the extent of the 
space occupied by the air. In the manufacture of Deme- 
rara sugar, also, volatile organic acids are liberated , and in 
the case of double carbonatation, ammonia, which if allowed 
to remain in the calandria bring about corrosive action. 
It is necessary, therefore, to remove all of them, and this is 
usually done by means of small pipes connecting the top 
of the calandrias with the condenser. 

These small pipes arc, however, usually insufficient in 
actual practice, and it is generally desirable, and a great 
convenience, to have several pipes, and of larger diameter, 
leading from the upper tube-plate of each calandria into 
the vapour space of each succeeding vessel, such pipes being 
under the control of an external Valve for the purpose of 
varying adjustments. Finally the last group of pipes in the 
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last vessel discharge, through a control valve, into the 
condenser. Some experts prefer that tlie whole of the 
incondensable gases should be promptly removed from 
each calandria direct to the condenser. This preference 
involves the risk of probable waste of useful vapour, more 
especially in cases in which a liberal use of these pipes is 
found to be advantageous, as is sometimes the case. 

Tn dealing with these four principal points, which are 
essential to the successful working of a multiple-effect 
evaporator, attention has so far been chiefly directed to 
matters which are especially connected with the design 
and construction of the apparatus, points which, once 
decided upon and carried into execution, permanently fix 
and characterise the conditions under which the evaporator 
will have to work. Ther^ still, however, remains another 
point of a practical nature which has to be very carefully 
attended to after the effect has been installed^ and set to 
work. This detail has reference to the great importance of 
keeping fhe entire heating surface in as thorough a condi- 
tion of cleanliness as possible. There is invariably more or 
less scale deposited from cane juice during evaporation, and 
any neglect necessarily reduces the amount of work which 
might otherwise be performed by any given apparatus of 
a given size, and prevents the maximum transmission of 
heat throughout the respective calandrias. The importance 
of this matter directs attention to the desirability of ar- 
ranging and constructing all details of the heating surfaces 
in such a manner as will ensure accessibility, and thus 
enable them to be readily cleansed when necessary. 

In the remarks introductory to clarification, emphasis 
has been laid on the fact that efficient clarification has a 
most important bearing upon this point of maintaining a 
clean heating surface; fof the better the clarification the less 
likelihood there is of an excessive deposit of scale in the 
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multiple effect. It is quite a reasonable assertion to say 
that, with satisfactory clarifiQation, the effect should only 
require cleaning once a week, and that the amount of scale 
then to be removed will be of small quantity. 

As already mentioned, the evaporation performed in a 
multiple effect is not only that due to the steam added in 
the first vessel, but also to the heat represented by the 
difference in the temperature between the ingoing hot 
juice and the resultant cooler syrup. The amount of 
evaporation done by the several vessels would therefore 
apparently increase as the series progresses, and on this 
account, and for other reasons too teclmical for this w'ork, 
the heating surface should theoretically be proportioned to 
meet this condition. In fact, some years ago triple effects 
were occasionally made vrith ves^fels sized in this manner, 
generally in the proportion 4:5:6, as regards heating 
surface. . Tljese, for their 15 units of heating surface, did as 
much evaporation as an equal-sized vessel evaporator with 
18 units. This advantage has not, however, been considered 
as balancing the extra cost of construction involved, and 
modern evaporators are generally made with equal-sized 
vessels. 

An important advantage may, however, be taken of 
this uniform size of all the vessels, and the consequent 
theoretically excessive size of the first vessel, to heat the 
juice coming from the mills on its way to the clarifiers 
by withdrawing into a special heater the excess vapour 
available for extra use in the juice space of this first vessel. 

By such use some preliminary heating of the cold juice is 
effected by double effect, and by this method, if not carried 
out' to excess by robbing the first vessel of vapour that 
should properly be carried forward to the succeeding vessel 
of the effect, excellent results can be obtained coupled with 
fuel economy. Furthermore, better working conditions * 
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and increased work are maintained in this vessel. Similar 
heaters may likewise, and for similar reasons, be attached 
to each and every vessel of the effect. 

To carry out this system of juice-heating to its fullest 
extent at the multiple effect, the cane juice from the mills 
should first be brought direct from the strainers, or from 
the sulphuring apparatus to a specially designed heater 
placed between the last vessel of the effect and the con- 
denser, such heater being of capacious size and of an open 
type, to be acted upon })y the waste hot vapour on its way 
to otherwise wasteful condensation. If practicable, these 
effect vapours should be augmented by the addition of the 
waste vapours from the vacuum pans, which is more 
especially feasible in the case of central condenser installa- 
tions. Here the juice wSl receive, more or less according 
to circumstances, an approximate increase in temperature 
of some 25° Fahr. to 35° Fahr., an increase of considerable 
importance to the low temperatures existing at this stage. 
It should then pass on to the above-mentioned heaters 
attached to the vapour spaces of the successive vessels of 
the effect, where it will receive a further increase in 
temperature of some 50° to 60° Fahr. Subsequently, at 
an accumulated temperature of from 160° to 180° Fahr., 
it will leave the effect heaters and be conveyed to a 
finishing heater placed near the clarifiers and heated by 
exhaust steam from the factory engines, where it will be 
finally raised to whatever temperature may be most 
suitable for the particular system of defecation employed. 
By these means the heating of the colder cane juice is 
effected in an economical manner, wdth highly beneficial 
results so far as steam consumption and fuel economy are 
concerned. 

But although the vessels themselves are usually con- 
structed of the same size, it is not so with the vapour con- 
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ncetions between the several vessels. As the temperature 
at which the juice boils is lowered l)y vacuum, the vapour 
from a given weight of evaporation increases in volume. 
Thus, ] lb. of water vapour, at the atmospheric boiling- 
point, 212° Fahr., occupying 26 cubic feet, would give 
53 cubic feet when the boiling-point was 177° Fahr., and 
172 cubic feet at 126° Fahr. As the amount of evaporation 
in the several vessels is the same, or, if anything, increases 
as the series progresses, it follows that, to avoid constriction 
and consequent slowing down of the vapour flow, the areas 
of the vapour connections have to be proportionate to the 
increase in volume of the vapour to minimise such con- 
striction and consequent retardation of contact between 
the vapour from one vessel and the heating surface of the 
next. Formerly, when the need V)f larger vapour connec- 
tions was not sufficiently recognised, it was cuvstomary, for 
the sake of convenience, to construct them of equal sizes, 
but vapour connections are now usually sized to meet tlie 
foregoing conditions. 

The work done by a standard triple, in proportion to its 
heating surface, depends upon t.he satisfactory fulfilment 
of the above requirements. With these fulfilled, at least 
6 lbs. of water may be taken as the evaporation per hour 
for every square foot of heating surface. Up to twenty 
years ago, a duty of 3*5 lbs. of water evaporated was usually 
taken as a basis of construction in a standard triple ; but a 
full recognition of the above indicated requirements has 
resulted in the better work represented by the former figure 
being obtained. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
the efficiency of an evaporat or is influenced to a considerable 
extent by the quality of the juice being dealt with, the 
liberation of vapour from a juice containing a notable pro- 
portion of gums being much slower than from a pure juice. 
Note, again, the great importance of perfeej- clarification. 
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When erecting an evaporator of a more or less limited 
number of effects, room is sometimes left for additional 
vessels. Future extensions and improvements might call 
for the conversion of a double into a triple or even a 
quadruple effect, and the above provision would permit 
of this extension. Siudi alteration would have for its chief 
object the saving of fuel used in the work of concentration 
of the juice. Any increase or decrease in the amount of 
juice concentrated in a given time by the extended appara- 
tus is an altogether separate question, and the result would 
largely depend upon the conditions under which the latter 
was worked subsequently to the alterations. The cir- 
ciimstance that the original vacuum pump would now 
proportionably be of increased power would offer a 
proportional facility for tlie attainment of a corresponding 
increase in the output of the apparatus when desired. On 
the other hand, the lessened differences of temperature 
between the seve^’al vessels would lower the efficiency of the 
heating surfaces. It may be said, however, that the con- 
version of a triple effect into, say a quadruple, would result 
in a reduction of fuel, and a slight increase in the amount 
of work done. 

Fig. J.32a gives an interesting section of a special 
form of quadruple effect of modern design, which is 
intended to provide for the definite and single passage 
of the juice once through the calandria tubes of each 
vessel in succession. 

The standard evaporator, already shown, is represented 
with a condenser, the water from which is drawn away by 
the vacuum pump. In some instances, especially with 
evaporators of large si;:e, the principle of a Torricellian 
vacuum is utilised (Fig. 133). In this, the vacuum is 
obtained by placing the’condenser at a height above 34 feet 
.from the ground water-level, the height of a column of 
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water equivalent in weight to the atmospheric pressure. 
In this case the water does not require to be drawn away 
by a pump, but it is necessary to attach a dry vacuum pump 
to the upper part of the condenser, so that air and un- 
condensed gases from the juice may be drawn off, and the 



Fici. 133. — View of a triple pfFect worked in coiijiinrtitm with a Torricellian 

e.ondonsor. 


vacuum thus maintained. Both systems of condensation, 
as well as the pumps employed, are described in the chapter 
devoted to “ Crystallisation."’ 

A common fault wilh triples as formerly constructed 
•and worked was that of “ entrainment,” or the carrying 
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over of juice automatically into the calandrias and con- 
denser. This was due in great measure to the practice of 
working standard evaporators with too large a quantity of 
juice in them. It was commonly supposed that the juice 
level when at rest should he half-way up the lower spy- 
glass. This being so, the danger ©f juice being carried up 
into the vapour connections by spurting during ebullition, 
especially in the more viscid syrup of the last vessel, had 
to be guarded against by the introduction of baffles and 
various entrainment preventers in the head boxes of the 
several vessels. As evaporators are now usually worked, 
with comparatively small quantities of juice in them, the 
juice not showing a level higher, say, than half-way or 
even less up the calandria, the juice during ebullition only 
just covering the upper tube-plaie, the danger of entrain- 
ment is considerably reduced provided the attendant can 
be relied upon at all times to maintain low and correct 
juice levels. In fact, it may be taken that if the essentials 
of construction are followed as already indicated, and if 
the evaporators are properly and carefully worked, the 
loss by entrainment is reduced to a very low figure. It 
must be remembered that most anti-entrainment systems 
have proved themselves to be consistently prejudicial, to a 
greater or less extent, to perfectly satisfactory conditions 
as regards vapour travel. Neither have they, in spite of 
most up-to-date precautions, been entirely successful in the 
complete stoppage of entrainment. 

The most satisfactory way of dealing with this question 
of entrainment, both with regard to vacuum pans as well 
as multiple effects, is to abolish all corrective arrangements 
of pbstructionary type, and grapple with the evil more 
immediately after the point of generation and more closely 
in harmony with the natural requirements of this trouble- 
some situation. Speaking generally with reference to this 
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question of entrainment, in any evaporator, whether for 
water or cane juice, it is more efficacious to cope with the 
difficulty in the simpler and better way of the employment 
of vessels of increased height above the upper surfaces of 
tlie heating arrangements. 

Theoretically, in th§ particular case of multiple effects, 
if the height of the bottom level of the vapour outlet at the 
top of each vessel be fully 10 feet above the level of the 
upper surface of the calandria, upper tube-plate (correct 
juice levels being steadily maintained) entrainment will 
not occur, and it is best to fix this height at not less than 
12 feet, a height even of 14 feet being preferable. The 
calandrias and juice spaces of the respective vessels of the 
multiple effect remain unaltered in any respect, but the 
upper portions or vapolir spaces of the vessels are thus 
considerably increased in height above the level of the 
calandria upper tube-plates. This is a simple and com- 
paratively inexpensive extension which will promote all- 
round efticiency and satisfactory results, both as regards 
entrainment and increased output of the apparatus. This 
method of minimising any danger of entrainment does 
away with the employment of doubtfully efficient and 
complicated obstructions, and absolutely abolishes 
mechanical entrainment, though some experts are inclined 
to ass'ert the continued presence of a very trifling and 
negligible amount of vesicular entrainment that may 
still occasionally occur. 

It is frequently forgotten that the loss of sugar is not 
the sole consideration involved in this matter of entrain- 
ment. It also seriously affects the cleanliness and 
efficiency of the vapour side of the heating surfaces. The 
juice under treatment more or less fouls the inner surfaces 
of the heating tubes, whilst any sugar or other substances 
that may improperly be carried over by the vapour current 
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will foul the outer and more inaccessible surface of thevse 
same tubes. It is therefore important that the vapour 
froin the juice spaces of the preceding vessels of any elTect 
should reach the heating surfaces of the siu'ceeding effects 
in as pure a. condition as can be ensured by reasonabl(‘, and 
efiective ari’angements. Similarly, it is desirable to 
separate any oil that may a,cconi])any the exhaust steam 
from the engines on its way to the multiple effect, and 
prevent its entry into the first- calandria, and its subsequent 
deposition upon the outer inaccessible surfaces of the 
heating tubes. Of such consequence are these considera- 
tions that it is the practice on some estates, with the 
assistance of suitable aj)parat-us, to withdi'aw and remove 
all the heating tubes from the effects during the recess 
between ('onsecutive crops, and rO^place them after having 
thoroughly cleansed their outer as well as inner surfaces. 

The qua;,itity of sugar lost by entrainment is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to estimate. With a good working 
evaporator the calandria. water shows no aj)par(‘nt sign 
of juice contamination, a consideiable quantity having to 
be concentrated before a trace is discovered. With an 
enormous bulk of the water flowing from the condenser, 
chemical detection is practically imj)ossible. When, how- 
ever, the water for condensation is constantly used again, 
the blackening of it denotes impregnation with sugar, 
although a great deal of this may be due to other matters 
boiled out of the juice rather than to sugar itself. It is 
extremely doubtful, however, whether the loss by entrain- 
ment in good evaporators, carefully worked, amounts to 
more than, if so much as, 0-25 per cent, of the sugar in the 
juice. 

In a well-ordered cane-sugar factory, an important 
function of the evaporator is that* of acting as a surface 
condenser to the engines. If the evaporator is powerful 
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enough to do the work of a factory with a nominal pressure 
of steam in the first vessel — 1 to 2 lbs. on the square inch — 
the efficiency of the engines will be greatly increased ; and 
it frequently happens that a worrying fuel account dis 
appears when an evaporator is ^stalled sufficiently 
powerful to give this condition, even although its prede- 
cessor had been able to do the required concentration at a 
steam pressure of, say, 6 to 8 lbs. This again emphasises 
the importance of an evaporator being constructed to work 
freely throughout, free from constrkition in vapour con- 
nections and baffles. 

In the general description and explanation which has so 
far been given of the design and manipulation of a multiple 
effect, referenc-e has been confined to bulk evaporators fitted 
wit-h heating surfaces in tlie form of submerged vertical 
tubes contained in vertical vessels. In such apparatus the 
tubes are permanenily fixed in the tube plaices, are of a 
comparativcily large diameter, and rarely exceed a lengt-h 
of some 5 feet. As already mentioned, the boiling cane 
juice is contained and circulates within the tubes and juice 
space of eacih vessel, while the heating agent, in the form 
of vapour, acts upon the exterior surfaces of the former. 
Nowadays there is a tendency, within reasonable limits, 
to keep these heating tubes as large in diameter and as short 
as possible, with a view to avoid any throttling of juice 
circulation, as well as to facilitate the operation of cleansing 
the interior surfaces from accumulations of hard scale, which 
are very liable to form on them, and affect their efficiency 
as effective transmitters of heat. It is therefore desirable, 
before attempting any description of the various forms 
which such apparatus have assumed, to point out that, 
when preferred, bulk evaporators can be used which are 
compQsed of 'horizontal vessels furnished with submerged 
horizontal steam tubes. Figs. 134, 135, and 136 give 
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will foul the outer and more inaccessible surface of thevse 
same tubes. It is therefore important that the vapour 
froin the juice spaces of the preceding vessels of any elTect 
should reach the heating surfaces of the siu'ceeding effects 
in as pure a. condition as can be ensured by reasonabl(‘, and 
efiective ari’angements. Similarly, it is desirable to 
separate any oil that may a,cconi])any the exhaust steam 
from the engines on its way to the multiple effect, and 
prevent its entry into the first- calandria, and its subsequent 
deposition upon the outer inaccessible surfaces of the 
heating tubes. Of such consequence are these considera- 
tions that it is the practice on some estates, with the 
assistance of suitable aj)parat-us, to withdi'aw and remove 
all the heating tubes from the effects during the recess 
between ('onsecutive crops, and rO^place them after having 
thoroughly cleansed their outer as well as inner surfaces. 

The qua;,itity of sugar lost by entrainment is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to estimate. With a good working 
evaporator the calandria. water shows no aj)par(‘nt sign 
of juice contamination, a consideiable quantity having to 
be concentrated before a trace is discovered. With an 
enormous bulk of the water flowing from the condenser, 
chemical detection is practically imj)ossible. When, how- 
ever, the water for condensation is constantly used again, 
the blackening of it denotes impregnation with sugar, 
although a great deal of this may be due to other matters 
boiled out of the juice rather than to sugar itself. It is 
extremely doubtful, however, whether the loss by entrain- 
ment in good evaporators, carefully worked, amounts to 
more than, if so much as, 0-25 per cent, of the sugar in the 
juice. 

In a well-ordered cane-sugar factory, an important 
function of the evaporator is that* of acting as a surface 
condenser to the engines. If the evaporator is powerful 
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steam circulates through them in place of juice, it is per- 
missible to make them fully double or treble the length of 
the vertical tubes. They are, moreover, usually of a much 
smaller diameter, and are , generally arranged in vertical 
batches or iie^^ts of varying widths of some six to nine tubes 
per width of nest. Tha steam usually makes some three 
passages l)ack wards and forwards through the horizontal 
mass of tubes, passing first tlirough the centre of tlie mass, 
the cooler and wetter steam leaving the calandrias via the 
last, batches of tubes locat ed nearest the sides of the vessels. 
A definite juice circulation is thus promoted, which takes 
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Fk; 135. — Flail of one vessel of a horizontal clTect. 
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effect in an upward direction in the central and hotter 
regions of the vessels, while a continuous downward current 
obtains towards the sides. When the tube surfaces become 
coated, as they will do, with deposits of varying description, 
they can be entirely removed from their working positions, 
thoroughly cleaned both inside and out, and restored to 
their places in such a condition as will secure maximum 
efficiency. It will be seen from these illustrations that the 
general proportions and shapes of the vessels comprising 
the horizontal effect are totally different from those of a 
vertical effect, and offer certain conveniences and advan- 
tages which are available for use wherever they may be 
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preferred. Referring in general terms to the methods of 
construction and employment of these respective types of * 


Fig. 136. — General arrangement of a horizontal effect 
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‘vaporators, it may be said that all the points emphasised 
ibove, with reference l-o the vert-ical apparatus, apply with 
:‘qiial force to the horizontal. 

In proceeding to describe the various forms of vertical 
ind Jiorizontal evaporators, which from time to time have 
been offered for the use oi‘ sugar manufacturers with a view 
:.o promote incrc^ased etliciency in this section of the pro- 
cess, it should l)e remarked that they may ajqu’oximately 
be divided into two classes Imlk ” and “ film ’’ evap- 
:)raters, and will be dealt with under these two divisions. 
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tribute the steam or vapour equally and radially through- 
out the entire drum. An upward circulation of the juice is 
thus promoted through the vertical tubes, and a corre- 
sponding downward movement results in the annular juice 
space existing between each calandria and the inner surface 
of the vessel in which it is placed^ the maintenance of this 
current being further facilitated by the special shape of the 
lower covers Of each vessel. These covers are also furnished 
with a raised flange upon which the drum is fixed and sup- 



Fig 138. — External longitudinal elevation of a triple effect fitted with 8UKpended 
calandrias. 


ported, and the latter, when required, can be lowered to 
the ground for the purpose of examination and for repairs. 
It is claimed for this special form of calandria that the 
increased difference between the temperature of the rising 
juice in the tubes and the cooler descending liquor in the 
anhular space, combined with the special shape of the 
cast-iron bottom attached to each vessel, promotes a much 
higher rate of circulation than is obtained with the original 
form of calandria, thus increasing the efficiency of the heat-* 
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ing surface. If Figs. 130 and 138 are compared with each 
other, it will be perceived that the adoption of the above 
system of internal steam and vapour pipes effects a con- 
siderable difference in the external general appearance of the 
respective apparatus. The three vessels of the later type 
are closer together than^formerly owing to the absence of 
two of the large down-take vapour pipes, which are replaced 
by large-sized horizontal connections fixed between the 
domes of the three vessels. In other respects this modified 
apparatus is very similar to an ordinary standard triple 
effect, as already described, and there is no difference in 
the methods employed in its manipulation, or in the general 
laws which govern its efficiency. 

Another form of triple effect which should next be 
noticed is shown in Figs'. 139, 140, and 141. While the 
form of construction of the apparatus last described had 
reference more particularly to the special (Usposal of the 
heating surface, and the particular route by which the 
steam or vapour is led to each calandria, the type of 
evaporator now to be dealt with is more especially designed 
with a view to ensure the freest possible passage of the 
heating medium into the respective calandrias through 
which it has to act upon the fluid in contact with them. 
Similar care is devoted to the means devised for the prompt 
removal of the condensed vapour which would otherwise 
collect in the form of water in the lower portions of the 
latter, important requirements upon which stress has been 
laid in an earlier portion of this work. The reference letters 
in the three illustrations suffice to define the relative 
positions of the component portions of the apparatus in 
plan and elevation respectively, and it may be mentioned 
that during the period previous to the evolution of this 
particular design of evaporator, it was a common practice 
to pay insufficient attention to the defects which it is in- 
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tribute the steam or vapour equally and radially through- 
out the entire drum. An upward circulation of the juice is 
thus promoted through the vertical tubes, and a corre- 
sponding downward movement results in the annular juice 
space existing between each calandria and the inner surface 
of the vessel in which it is placed^ the maintenance of this 
current being further facilitated by the special shape of the 
lower covers Of each vessel. These covers are also furnished 
with a raised flange upon which the drum is fixed and sup- 
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calandrias. 


ported, and the latter, when required, can be lowered to 
the ground for the purpose of examination and for repairs. 
It is claimed for this special form of calandria that the 
increased difference between the temperature of the rising 
juice in the tubes and the cooler descending liquor in the 
anhular space, combined with the special shape of the 
cast-iron bottom attached to each vessel, promotes a much 
higher rate of circulation than is obtained with the original 
form of calandria, thus increasing the efficiency of the heat-* 
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first vessel, at two points. A similar and equally ample 
provision is made for the passage of the vapour from the 
juice in the second vessel as it proceeds on its way to the 
third calandria, while the resultant vapour leaves the third 
vessel through a short passage of large diameter into the 
large condenser, in which it is condensed on its way to the 



Fi<! 140 -Sfictioiiul })lai) of a]>i)aratus shown in Fig. 139. 


vacuum pump. The illustrations explain the details. It 
will also be seen that facilities are provided for working 
this evaporator either as a single, doable, or triple effect, 
a convenience which is regarded usually as a luxury rather 
than a necessity, and is a doubtful advantage in view of 
complications, though it'may be made use of to facilitate the 
•boiling-oR of the liquor when the work of the factory is 
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finished. However, the completeness of the above arrange* 
ments is very marked ; and so much having been provided 
in the first instance to ensure the efficiency of the heating 
surface, it remains, in the second instance, to guard against 



Fio. 141. — End elevation of apparatus shown in Fig. 139. 

the accumulation of condensed steam and vapour in the 
respective calanclrias, which would otherwise nullify the 
ultimate efficacy of the above provisions. Each calandria 
is in itself a condenser, and the condensed vapour which is 
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forced or withdrawn from each division of the total heating 
surface is a fairly correct measurement of the work done 
by the respective sections of such surface. As the calaudria 
of tlie initial vessel is worked under pressure, it is sufficient 
to furnisli ii with an efficient form of steam trap of ample 
size, which, w’hen it. i^ properly arranged, will serve 
thoroughly to drain it of all condensed steam without per- 
mitting the escape of uncondensed vapour. This resultant 
hot w^ater is caught in a tank and used towards the make-up 
of feed-water for the factory l)oilers. In the case of tlie 
second and third calandrias, varying degrees of vacuum 
complicate matters; and as the accumulating Avater can- 
not escape without assistance, it is necessary to connect a 
separate pump to each of these sections, wdiich in their turn 
ensure efficiency. Wate/ receivers, K, are attached by 
suitable connections, J and »P, to the respe(‘tive calandrias, 
to colle(;t the water flowing from the latter: ai^d these re- 
ceivers are usually fitted witli mechanical devices whicli 
prevent the withdraw^al of uncondensed vapour along with* 
the water. Two small calandria pumps, L, of calculated 
sizes, are woi’ked by the ma.in vacuum-pumping engine, as 
seen in the illustrations, and finally wdthdrijw^ all the 
available contents of ttu* receivers. A passing reference 
has already been made earlier in this cliapt er to the function 
of these accessories, and this opportunity is taken of giving 
a more detailed account of their surroundings and to ex- 
plain them and their duties more fully. 

The hot water wit-lulrawn by the two last -mentioned 
pumps should not be used as a make-up feed for the steam 
boilers. It is necessarily more or less contaminated witli 
organic vapours which are liable to destroy the tubes and 
plates of the boilers. 1'hey need not, however, be wyasled, 
l)ut may be employed for the purposes of the saturation of 
lYinrfociu rkn if a frnm panf» null to ca.ne milk and 
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by this means tlie available heat units are not altogether 
lost, but are usefully employed in imbibition and macera- 
tion, and ensure hotter and better megass fuel at the boilers. 
Chemical experts must be left to decide the respective 
merits of the use of hot or cold water for this purpose, but 
so far as the engineer is conceiaied, it is an important 
advantage to use this acidified water as indicated above, 
such use very considerably improving the physical charac- 
teristics of the megass to be used at the boiler furnaces. 

From the foregoing description, it will be seen that the 
necessary care and attention have been devoted to such 
provisions as will enable one of the operative agents of a 
multiple-effect evaporator efficiently to do its duty, and, so 
to speak, get at its work in the very first instance. It, how- 
ever, explains but one of the three main conditions which 
must be carefully promoted and obtained if modern 
evaporator^s are to yield maximum results. The heating 
agent may now, in the above case, be said to be in a satis- 
factory position to perform its initial duties; but it requires 
the co-operative assistance of the two other conditions if its 
powers are to be employed to the fullest extent, viz. a 
perfect circulation of the juice — the subject to be operated 
upon — and the satisfactory maintenance of a sufficient 
vacuum. Turning further attention to the circulation of 
the juice within the respective vessels, it will be noted that 
Fig. 137 gave details of one method which has been devised 
to promote a complete diffusion or rapid and continuous 
passing of the body to be acted upon over the heating 
surface; and Figs. 142 and 143 give particulars of further 
contrivances arranged for this purpose. They also show 
that proper attention has been paid to the free passage of 
the vapour from vessel to vessel, and to its complete and 
ready arrival amongst the mass of tubes upon the exterior 
surfaces of which it has to act. 
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Fig. 142 shows a section of the first of the three vessels 
jf a triple effect. The initial steam enters the supply pipe 
it 2, and divides into two streams, a and a', finally entering 
die calandria through the splayed rectangular openings a", 
^vhich serve to distribute the stream promptly over as 
wi^e a portion of the exterior surfaces of the tubes as 



Flu. 142. — Sectional elevation of one vcrroI of a vertical triple effect fitted with 
goginental calandriaR. 

possible, the drier steam taking the upper course, the wetter 
the lower, this division of the main current beneficially 
affecting the juice circulation. Fig. 143 gives further 
vletails of the shape of these splayed inlets, and, moreover, 
indicates that certain of the heating tubes of the calandria 
are purposely omitted from their customary positions in 
order to give the incoming steam freer access to the in- 
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by this means tlie available heat units are not altogether 
lost, but are usefully employed in imbibition and macera- 
tion, and ensure hotter and better megass fuel at the boilers. 
Chemical experts must be left to decide the respective 
merits of the use of hot or cold water for this purpose, but 
so far as the engineer is conceiaied, it is an important 
advantage to use this acidified water as indicated above, 
such use very considerably improving the physical charac- 
teristics of the megass to be used at the boiler furnaces. 

From the foregoing description, it will be seen that the 
necessary care and attention have been devoted to such 
provisions as will enable one of the operative agents of a 
multiple-effect evaporator efficiently to do its duty, and, so 
to speak, get at its work in the very first instance. It, how- 
ever, explains but one of the three main conditions which 
must be carefully promoted and obtained if modern 
evaporator^s are to yield maximum results. The heating 
agent may now, in the above case, be said to be in a satis- 
factory position to perform its initial duties; but it requires 
the co-operative assistance of the two other conditions if its 
powers are to be employed to the fullest extent, viz. a 
perfect circulation of the juice — the subject to be operated 
upon — and the satisfactory maintenance of a sufficient 
vacuum. Turning further attention to the circulation of 
the juice within the respective vessels, it will be noted that 
Fig. 137 gave details of one method which has been devised 
to promote a complete diffusion or rapid and continuous 
passing of the body to be acted upon over the heating 
surface; and Figs. 142 and 143 give particulars of further 
contrivances arranged for this purpose. They also show 
that proper attention has been paid to the free passage of 
the vapour from vessel to vessel, and to its complete and 
ready arrival amongst the mass of tubes upon the exterior 
surfaces of which it has to act. 
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sitlier by means of attached castings or by suitable modi- 
fications or enlargements of particular portions of the 
vessel itself. The second and third bodies of this effect are 
virtually repetitions of the. first vc^ssel, due attention being 
paid to the conveyance and application of the more atten- 
uated vapour which ha^ to be accommodated. In this 
particular a-p])aratus, siiigl(‘ and extra large vapour down- 
takes, P/, take the place of the double down-takes seen in 
Fig. 140, and there is no reason why this less complicated 
disposal of the vajanir jiassages, coupled with ample 
splaying and spaciousness of the entrances to and the exits 
from tliese passages, should not (‘onduce to maximum 
(‘llicii'iicy. The external appearance of this apparatus 
when at work is not altogether unlike that already shown 
in Fig. 130, whicli may l^e taken as giving a general but 
rough idea of its a})pearanc(^ 

In the (‘ase of each of the types of evaporators above 
described, the passage of the treated jui(‘e fngu vessel to 
vessel is controlled by means T)f valves which are located 
between the vessels; a,nd jy a careful regulation of such 
valves -as has already been pointed out — practically 
automatic movement of the juice throughout the entire 
apparatus can be arrived at. The condensed steam and 
vapour has, moreover, been promptly removed from each 
calandria through the agency of traps and pumps, such 
immediate withdraw^al depriving the apparatus of the 
benefit of a (certain amount of heat which, under different 
conditions, might have usefully been employed within these 
confines. 

Figs. 145 and 146 show the principles which have guided 
fhe design of another form of these evaporators. This, 
with due appreciation of the desirability of a free removal 
of the water produced by condensation in the calandrias, 
^and without, at all impairing the necessary working con- 
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ditions which should obtain within them, also seeks to 
utilise such available heat as would otherwise be lost to the 
maximum efficiency when such condensations are at.oiice 
removed from the apparatus. A free and uninterrupted 
circulation of the juice which is being treated through- 
out the various vessels, as well .as from vessel to vessel, 




Fk; J45 --Sf.ctional (litijimm of lh(! Ilirrc, vessel.-, of u vertical t.rij»le effect fitted 
with syjdionie eontiec*tioiis for the jiassa^e of juice and condensed steam frtnn 
vesst'l to vessel. 


is provided without the intervention and regulation of 
numerous valves. Fig. 146 shows such a triple effect as it 
stands ready for work in the factory; and Fig. 145 is a 
diagram explaining the principles of its mode of working 
and construction. 

Taking first into consideration the utilisation of the heat 
agent, it will be perceived that the initial steam enters th^ 
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calandria of the first body of the apparatus through the 
inlet d^, where it is condensed. The water due to this 
condensation is not at once removed from the appara- 
tus, although it promptly leaves this particular calandria 
without hanging about within it, and thus hampering the 



Fig 14(). — Exterior elevation of a triple effect fitted with the syphouic connections 
seen in Fig. 145. 

full action of the steam. It has a quite free exit by the 
down-pipe e*, which forms one of the legs of an inverted 
syphon, flaving fallen down the latter to a depth of some 
25 feet, it rises again tlirough the second leg i'’, and enters 
the second calandria at a convenient height above the lower 
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tube plate, the water thus discharged into the second drum 
parting with its excess heat, and llnis supplementing the 
,work done by the vapour whicli is also being introduced 
into this same calandria from the juice pace of the first 
, body via tlie connection d^. By ilies(‘ means the con- 
densation water has a free and regular exit from calandria 
to calandria, and is thus utilised for further useful ehect 
instead of being withdrawn from the apparatus. It is 
(‘laimed besides that this utilisation is effected, through the 
intervention of the sy])hon, without impairing the proper 
conditions which should obtain in the second calandria 
Similarly the ('ondensed vapour, together with the intro- 
duced and ('ooled water, is freely passed from the second 
calandria, via the second syphon to the third calandria 
(?, where it joins the cooler vapour whic'h also enters from 
the second vessel uK Having yielded up their available 
heat, and performed the duty of that share of the evapora- 
tion which is effec'ted in this last vessel of the effect, they 
are conjointly and finally removed from the apparatus, as 
warm water, via the pipe c^, either through the agency of a- 
suitable calandria pump, or by being led through a jape to 
the main condenser of the effect.. It is obvious that this 
procedure increases the heat efficiency of the evaporator as 
an integral machine, and is productive of a corresponding 
increase in the amount of work done by the initial supply of 
steam. 

Taking next t he passing of the juice from vessel to vessel, 
it is seen that this is effected by similar syphons, and 
which, through their intervention and by virtue of the 
natural laws which regulate their action, dispense with the 
majority of the customary regulating valves, wliile one 
juice admission valve controls the passage of the licpiids 
throughout the entire apparatus. Various conveniences, 
not shown in the illustration, are offered for the purpose of ' 
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promoting as good a circulation of the juice as possible, 
while the latter remains in each vessel, and it should be 
noted that the outgoing juice is collected for withdrawal 
in the syphon liead cups which are located immediately 
above the upj)er surfaces of the respective calandrias. . 

Fig. 147 gives particuhirs of yet anoi her bulk evaporuior, 
of whicli the s])ecial features are the characteristic* methods 
employed to elfect a very thorough disti“ibution of the 
steam and vapour amongst, the whole of the tube surfaces 
of each calandria. Special attention is, moreover, ])aid to 



Ki( 3 . 147. — Soi’lionul clovaticm of another form of triple ofFect. 


the automatic regulation of the flow of liquor between 
consecutive vessels, which is controlled by specially de- 
signed traps. Tt will a.lso be seen that, proper care has been 
devoted to the respective sizes of the vapour pipes con- 
necting the three vessels of the complete effect. The 
effective distribution of the steam or vapour amongst the 
rubes is promoted by horizontal and vertical baffle-iflates 
fixed within the calandrias. The horizontal baffles are 
intended to ensure the action of the hottest steam upon 
•the upper portion of the t ube surfaces, the tube holes in the 
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baffles being larger than the tubes which stand in them, so 
that the annular spaces thus formed serve as steam dis- 
tributors, leading to the lower sections of the calandria. It 
will be noticed that there are no special circulating tubes in 
these calandrias, and the vertical baffles are intended to 
establish definite up and down currents, those tubes to the 
left of them accommodating the upward, those to the right 
the downward circulation. By these means a lesser 
diameter of calandria is required for a given amount of 
heating-surface with any given length of tubes, and the 
diameters of the bodies of the apparatus are correspondingly 
smaller, so that the floor space occupied by triple effects 
of this design is less than in some of the evaporators already 
described, and the first cost of the complete apparatus is 
kept down to a correspondingly lower figure. An auto- 
matic regulation of the passage of the juice from vessel to 
vessel is obtained by the employment of specially designed 
open trays and juice traps, which act as substitutes for the 
syphons in Fig. 145, permitting the transmission of the 
juice without the accompaniment of any of the uncondensed 
vapour which should properly pass in another direction 
through the large vapour pipe on its way to the succeeding 
calandria. Various minor yet characteristic details are 
seen in the sectional view of this effect. 

Another bulk evaporator which presents points of gi;eat 
interest is shown in Figs. 148 and 149. The upper portions 
of the bodies of this effect are marked by the same 
simplicity of style seen in the previous illustration, and 
various accessories, together with all the details of the 
columns and staging provided for their support, are well 
defined. A careful examination of these illustrations will 
reveal what is the leading characteristic of this apparatus, 
which is somewhat hidden away beneath the staging in the 
one view and partially obscured by the shadow of the 
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platform. The sectional illustration, however, shows that 
the calandrias and lower portions of each vessel are canted 
to one side ; that is to say, the vertical centre lines of the 
triple effect bodies and their respective calandrias form an 
obtuse angle with one another. In each of the vertical 



Fiu. 148 — KUwaticdi of triple elfeel. fitted with iiieliiiod ealandrias. 

multiple-effect evaporators previously described, the 
heating tubes have themselves been placed in perfectly 
vertical positions, but in the present case they are inclined 
to one side, and lie somewhat towards a horizontal position, 
and these vertical vessels are thus associated with inclined 
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calandrias. It should also be particularly noticed that the 
steam and vapour are admitted at the higher side of the 
latter. A double purpose is achieved by this arrangement, 
in connection with the circulation of the juice in contact 
with one side of the heating surface, on the one hand, and 
the action of the steam or vapour impinging upon the outer 
side, on the otlier. It is obvious that, by virtue of tliis 
arrangement, an upward current of circulating juice is 
maintained in those tubes which are located in the more 



elevated portions of each calandria, and such juice, upon 
issuing from the upper orifices of these tubes, is directed 
along the upper sloping surfaces of the tube-plates, to be 
ultimately led by the circulating tubes in the lower regions 
of the calandrias to the lowest portions of the juice spaces 
of the vessels. In this way an excellent juice circulation is 
ensured. With reference to the action of the steam upon 
the outside of the tubes, it has first to be observed that 
much stress has already been laid upon the great importance 
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of promptly removing all condensation water from the 
interiors of the calandrias; and the great amount of care 
and attention which has been bestowed upon this detail and 
the various methods that have been instituted with regard 
to it have been frequently described. But while similar 
arrangements are retaijied and employed in conjunction 
with these inclined calandrias, the angle at- which their 
tul)es iire placed is intended to procure still further advan- 
tages. It is an established fact that sluggish films of water 
and juice adhering to the surfaces of the tubes tend 
seriously to retard the transmission of heat; and in the 
ca.se of perfectly vertical tubes there is a stronger tendenc;^ 
for such films to hang about throughout the entire length, 
and on all sides, of tubes so placed. In the case, however, 
of the inclined tubes thisftendency is said to be diminished, 
and a correspondiiig increase in the eiliciency of the heating 
surface is promoted . Moreover, the lower sk ping tube-plate 
more readily lt‘ads the condensation water to the point 
where the outlet to the trap and pump is situated. 

Earlier in this chapter an attempt was made to explain 
the preference which gradually asserted itself in favour of 
film evaporation in connection with the use of the earlier 
forms of steam evaporators worked under atmospheric 
pressure in conjunction with correspondingly high tempera- 
tures, and some of the reasons for such preference were 
given. As with these high -temperature evaporators, so 
also with vacuum apparatus, a similar appreciation of film 
evaporation has gradually manifested itself. It is indeed 
very significant that, with an increased velocity of juice 
circulation within the confines of the latter, or by the 
establishment of a more or less approximate condition of 
juice films within bulk evaporators by means of various 
devices, the efficiency of bulk evaporators has always 
shown a tendency towards the attainment of improved 
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results so far as the amount of work performed by a given 
amount of heating surface is concerned. Before entering, 
therefore, upon any description of film evaporators, it will 
be opportune first to notice important accessories which 



Fig. 150. — Apparatus for effecting the film distribution of the juice over the 
heating surfaces of a triple effect. 


have been, and can always be, applied to most of the above 
triple effects which have for their object the establishment 
of as approximate a condition of film evaporation as pos- 
sible in conjunction with the use of multiple effects that 
have been originally designed for the purposes of evapora- ' 
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tion in bulk. Fig. 150 explains the general intention of 
these ingenious accessories, which promote circulation of 
the juice under treatment, combined with a film distribution 
of it over all portions of the calandria tube surfaces. As 
will be seen, these devices deliver the incoming juice in 
the form of spray or in ^Irops rather than in bulk, so that 
it is distributed over the heating surface as a film which 
readily becomes heated. In the case of this particular 
illustration, the spraying pipe is rotated by means of the 



Fio, 151. — Plan of multiple effect fitted Fio. 152. — Section of multiple effect 
with juiee-film ditstributor. fitted with juicc-film distributor. 


incoming liquor through the reaction of the latter, and a 
continuous film of the same streams down the inner sur- 
faces of the tubes. Upon falling out of the lower orifices of 
the revolving arms, the juice, after passing through the 
tubes, is collected in the bottom of the vessel, but is not 
allowed to accumulate, being immediately conveyed to a 
circulating pump located on the floor beneath the effect, 
which repasses it upwards to the spraying pipe for re- 
treatment or for removal to the succeeding vessel. 

The other form of distributor consists of revolving 
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perforated arms actuated by a motor worked by the juice 
from the discharge pipe of the circulating pump. Figs. 151 
and 162 show respectively a plan and section, from whicli it 
is seen that the juice iitipinges on the vanes of the motor, 
causing the arms to revolve. It tlien flows into the distri- 
buting arms and, passing out of the perforations in them, 
falls on to the heating tubes of the calandria in the form 
of a finely divided spray. It will be noticed that these 
perforations are provided on both sides of the arms, and it 
is cliimed that the surfacef^ of the tubes of the calandria are 
thereby subje(*ted to more complete washing than when the 
juice emerges from one side of the revolving arm only. 
The facts that the bearings are not in contact with the 
juice, and that no back strain is thrown on the pump, are 
also quot(Ml in favour of this form of distributor. 

The facility which distributors of this nature afford for 
constructing film evaporators on the lines of buljv apparatus 
is well exemj)lified by the evaporator given in Figs. 153, 
1 54, and 155. This evaporator is remarkable as having the 
vessels superimposed, the first vessel being at the bottom 
of the structure. In this way outside vapour connections 
ai'e done away with. Figs. ]53 and 154 show vertical 
sections at right angles, from which it is seen that the 
vapour passes freely from the lower vessel to the heating 
surface of the one above through the calandria peripheral 
spaces. The advantages of this arrangement, are that 
vapour friction is reduced to a minimum, while by the 
dmultaneous distribution of the vapour over the entire 
heating surface a maximum efficiency is obtained. 

The juice from the cinadating pump attached to eacli 
vessel is discharged on to the motor A of t he distributorv 
inns, causing the latter to rotate as mentioned above. 
The juice, after streaming down the sides of the calandria 
iubes, collects in the juice space below, whence it is carried 
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amount of heating surface is concerned. Before entering, 
therefore, upon any description of film evaporators, it will 
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Fio. 155 A.- (Jonoral elevation of patent vertical evai)orator. 

return to tlie vessel below. In Fig. 153 a section is given 
in which the lower tube-plate vapour orifices are shown. 


2 ' 
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Kkj. ISHb. — S ection through patent multiplex vertical film eva]K)rator, 

A, 1st efTeet; B, ‘Jnd effect; C\ 3rd effect; I), automatic lirpior control tank; 
' K, liquor ])i])eH between effects; K, liquor separator; (1, concentrated liquor 
discharge j)ij)e; H, concentrated liquor extraction pump; J, steam inlet; 
K, vapour pipe to eondensj*r; L, surface condenser; M, vacuum j)ump; 
N, manhole and sight glass; (), cfmdensed water-])ipes; B, wash water con- 
nection; Q, drain value; K. air tli’aiiis. 
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As with the vapour from tlie boiling juice, steam is ad- 
mitted to both sides of the first vessel. 

This form of evaporator occupies but little space, is of 
great simplicity of design, and lends itself especially to the 



Fur. ir»rK’ — Sljowiii}' the lacilitifs provided for the eleaninj; of tlic elfeet sliowii in 
Kig. loon, luwesa to the removable covers being obtained through the niaiiliolu 
doors X, as marked in that Kig. 

Torricellian form of condensation. Great efficiency of 
lieating surface is also claimed for it, while the cost of con- 
struction and erection is exceptionally low. Equilibrium 
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valves regulate the transference of juice from one vessel 
to the other, rendering the working of the evaporator 
automatic, so far as the juice supply is concerned. This 
evaporator combines the simplicity of construction of a 
bulk with the high duty of a film evaporator. 

Figs. 155a and 155n give derails of a further appa- 
ratus of this class of evaporator of recent design. 
Fig. 155 b is a section of a triple-effect constructed on 
these principles, the details of which arc explained in the 
accompanying list. 



Fk; !")(» ^ Section of one vessel of a horizontal multiple-elfeel tilin evaporator. 


Figs. 156 and 157 give particulars »of another form of 
evaporator which combines the advantages of film evapo- 
ration in connection with horizontal vessels and horizon- 
tally placed heating surfaces. In this case the circulation 
of the juice is maintained by the employment of circulating 
pumps, in a manner very similar to that just described, the 
distribution of the fluids being, however, effected by fixed 
troughs with perforated bottoms, which arc located above 
the horizontal tubes of the (-alandrias, the juice flowing out 
of the troughs on to the exterior surfaces of the tubes, 
while the steam acts from within them. The tubes them- 
selves are fixed in “ staggered ” vertical rows, so as to 
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prevent the escape of untreated juice, and to ensure as 
perfect a film as possible over the exterior surface of all the 





Fi(. 157 -■ Front ('Icvatiori of a (imulruplc-etTccl horizontal lilni evaporator as seen 
fm ni section in Fij; No 15(». 


tubes. Their vajiour eiuls ” are virtually closed, a very 
small hole pcriiiit t iiig t he desirable escape of uuyondeusable 



Fin. 158- -Section of ono vossol of another horizontal iilni evaporator. 


gases, and the condensation water flows back into the 
steam end ” of each vessel, as seen in Fig. 156, and it is 
' usually drawn thence through a trap into the ‘‘ steam end 
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of the next coolest body. This illustration also shows the 
circulation of the juice under treatment as a heavy shower, 
the latter, as already indicated, being steadily maintained 



Fu; I.')!) — Plan of 1ri])lc-effoct Inirizctntal liirn eva})orator, as soon in soot ion 
in No 

by Ihe ('irculating pump attached to eacli vessfd. The 
circulation >is tlius indej)en(lent of temiieratiire, and there 
is no mass of jui(‘e through which the geneiated vapours 



Fit;. lOO -Side (!lovation of tnjilo-olfcct film evaporator, as s(‘on in plan in Fij;. loll. 

have to force their escape. In all classes of fdm evapo- 
rators this teat lire enables them to be worked efficiently at 
smaller differences of temperature than are necessary in the 
case of l)ulk evaporators. It is claimtid that the apparatus 
now described offers special facilities for cleaning both" 
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tile inner t'lnd outer surfaces of the calandria tubes, 
inasmuch as the inner surfaces are accessible from the 
steam end ” of each vessel, while the outer surfaces 
can be reached from their “ vapour end,’' thus ensuring 
the important condition of the continuous cleanliness 
of all port-ions of the Jieating surface throughout long 
periods of service. Fig. 157 shows ^ 

this apparatus as it- would be arranged fV 

for a quadruple effect. Sometimes — 

sucli an apparatus is arranged to 

work in reverse directions, reversing 

vapours as well as juice, in which 

case*, a. second condenser is ])laced to 

the right of the effect as well as to 

tile left, and the extremt^ vessels then 

can act alternatively as the first- or 

th(‘ last vessel of the effect asdesireil. 

— — • 

Sic h reversal materially assists tin* | j 

('learising of the heating surfaces from " ^ 

scale, the latter being cracked off the 

outside of the tubes by the action of 

the diffei'ent degrees of exjiansion to ^ 

which both scale and tubes are thus V 

subjected. skctciuiius- 

Fig«. 158, 159, aud IGO give par- 
ticulars of another horizontal film 
evaporator which has been largely used in sugar factories, 
and is still employed in connection with various industries 
more especially where the distillation of salt water and 
other compound fluids is concerned. 

There is a characteristic difference in this apparatus tc 
the effect shown in Fig. 156, inasmuch as the juice flows, ir 
its case, through the lubes, while the steam or vapou; 
• surrounds the exterior surfaces. Fig. 158 explains tin 
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Fia. 101 a. — Section of 
patent “ climbing-film ” 
evaporator. 

A, Live steam inlet; B, 
vapour outlet; 11, centri- 
fugal baffle ; E, condensed 
water outlet; Gr, air drain; 
L, concentrated liquor 
“ outlet; M, calandria; R, 
evaporating tubes ; S, 
r separator; T, weak liquor 
* inlet: V. save-all. 


manner and details of its working 
arrangements, and it will be seen 
that the steam or vapour enters each 
vessel through the upper connec- 
tion thus surrounding the tubes 
and permeating the interior of these 
sections of the effect. The juice 
enters the section C^, and its passage 
through the tubes is indicated by 
the arrows, which show that a 
certain number of these tubes are 
“nested"' so as to form a “coil” 
of suitable length, through which 
the juice flows successively in alter- 
nate directions, thus affording a 
suflicient opportunity for the steam 
to act upon it. The treated juice 
leaves each vessel via the separator 

and the trap G*, on the way to 
the next section of the effect, while 
the vapour proceeds to the succeed- 
ing calandria via the outlet D*. 

Fig. 169 is a plan of this effect 
showing the relative positions of 
the various vessels and their re- 
spective connections, while Fig. 160 
is a side elevation of the same 
apparatus. 

A point of very considerable 
interest in connection with the fore- 
going evaporator is that its employ- 
ment has led to the invention of 
a novel apparatus now about to 
be described, which is shown in 
Fiffs. 161 IfilA. Ifi2 16.^ and 168 a. 
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The object is to secure a more uniform film of juice 
over fhe entire tube surfaces than was obtainable by the 
employment of the horizontal effect just described, and it 
is claimed that this has been effected by the use of some- 



what similar vessels and calandrias placed in vertical posi 
lions. Broadly, it may be said that the latter is a vertics 
and simplified edition of its predecessor. The principle o 
which a perfect film is formed over the entire tube surfac 
* is best explained by a reference to Fig. 161, in which ] 
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delivered into the base of the evaporator through the 
valve V. The heating agent enters each vessel of the 
effect via the inlet A, and surrounds the outside surfaces 
of the tubes, while the liquor passes upwards through 
the tubes. The juice may enter tlie evaporator, as 



above, under a small head of some 3 feet, and, as 
boiling takes place, a climbing action ensues, the steam 
generated filling the centre of the tube, while the liquor 
climbs on the inner surface of the latter in a thin’ film. 
The fact of this behaviour is said to be demonstrated 
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by the following experiment. When the evaporator is 
working, a dark-coloured liquor is injected through the 
valve V, and it is found that one or two minutes elapse 
before a tra(;e of colour appears at the top of the vessel, 



i 


although the generated vapour is exhausting at a speed of 
about 60 feet per second . If there were t he smallest particle 
of liquid in the middle of the tubes, it would be discharged 
• by the vapour, and the dark colour would instantly show 
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itself in the top separator of the vessel. It should be borne 
in mind that the juice is not pumped up through the tubes 
of the effect, but that it climbs up the inner surfaces, while 
the central area remains free for the passage of the expelled 
vapour. Moreover, the liquid passes only otice through 
the tubes, and then goes on the following vessel, where 
the same process is repeated. In connection with the 
above phenomenon of '' climbing,” wlii(‘h is apparently 
caused by the rushing vapour, no undue importance is to 
be atta(‘hed to the question of the level or head of the 
juice-feed, for the latter may be effected in the usual way 
from a pump or elevated tank under the control of a 
regulating valve, which can be adjusted to admit the 
proper amount of juice required for the proper working 
of the apparatus. » 

Fig. 161a explains how these principles and require- 
ments are met in the design and construction of a '' climb- 
ing-film multiple effect, which, so far as its general 
working is concerned, is subject to the same laws and 
details of operation as have been ciuphasised in connection 
with all forms of multiple-effect evaporators. The stan- 
dard length of the 3-inch vertical heating and circulating 
tubes is usually about 23 feet, and Fig. 162 shows how a 
multiple effect, comprising three such vessels, is arranged 
in the construction of a triple effect. The total height 
is considerable, and this feature renders it peculiarly 
suitable for use in connection with a Torricellian Con- 
denser. As will be noted in the illustrations, a centrifugal 
separator, witli save-all, is provided at the head of each 
vessel, and the vapour and climbing juice striking the 
former, a separation of vapour and juice is effected. 
Figs. 163 and 163a show’ such vessels working as pre- 
evaporators, both by single and double effect, in conjunc- 
tion with a standard vertical triple effect. 
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CRYSTALLISATION 

The juice has now been concentrated to varying points, 
adapted respectively to whichever process of crystallisation 
is to be employed. These may vary from a density of 
40^ Be. with the muscovado process, the point at which the 
juice leaves the copper wall, or steam pan, in a state of 
supersaturation, to the lower figure of 17° to 18° Be. when 
open concentration in conjunction with the vacuum pan is 
employed. The usual density of the syrup, however, when 
it comes from multiple-effect evaporators is 30° Be., corre- 
sponding to a water content of about 45 per certt. 

In the muscovado process the next step is to start 
crystallisation by cooling the highly heated symp. This, 
with the ordinary process, is done by transferring it from 
the last vessel of the copper wall, or from the Aspinall, 
Wetzel, or Bour pans, or other apparatus by which the 
finishing stages of concentration have been carried out, to 
flat rectangular tanks. The temperature is high, some- 
where about 230° Fahr., and it is this high temperature 
which has had the effect of preventing the crystallisation of 
the cane sugar during the boiling process. As the tempera- 
ture falls, granulation takes place, and the cooling mass 
rapidly becomes a magma of fine crystals mixed with 
mother liquor— the molasses. A crust first appears on the 
cooling surface, and has to be broken as it forms, to secure 
uniform cooling throughout. At the end of two or three 
. days the crystallisq-tion is usually complete, 
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A process whereby the cooling operation is accelerated, 
while at the same time the motion involved develops a 
larger grain in the sugar, is that ol oscillation. An oscillator 
is shown in. Fig. 164 , an apparatus whicli, in a somewhat 
primitive form, has been in vogue for many years. Tt will 
be seen that it consists of a semi-cvlindrical tank, which 

a 

holds tlie highly concentraied syrup to he operated upon. 



Fni. 164. — “ Oscillator " at work in a common -process siif^ar factory. 


A shaft extends from end to end of this receptacle, upon 
which are mounted four wooden frames or arms. These, as 
seen in the illustration, are so constructed that when they 
slowly revolve they effectually disturb the gradinilly 
solidifying mass contained in the tank. The result of this 
operation is to start a crystallisation, jiartly by the cooling 
and partly by the efFe(*t of the stirring on the concentrated 
syrups. Further crystallisation in the coolers takes place; 
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mainly by deposition on the crystals already formed, thus 
securing a sugar of better grain than when oscillators are not 
used. As, however, has been already mentioned, but little 
sugar is now made by the muscovado process, and that only 
under exceptional conditions. What is made, however, if of 
good colour and grain, commands a ready market; partly by 
reason of its rarity, and partly on account of its rich flavour. 

The vacuum pan, in which, outside of India, probably 
99 per cent, of the cane sugars of the world is made, was, 
as already mentioned, invented in 1812. It was not, how- 
ever, until the introduction of the centrifugal that this 
appliance came into use in cane-sugar manufacture, on 
account of the difficulty which was experienced in separating 
the molasses from the crystals. Fig. 165 gives a vertical 
section of a modern standard vacuum pan of the coil type, 
which embodies the results of many years' experience and 
careful study of the requirements of sugar-boiling, and is 
especially suitable for the concentration of cane juice to the 
highest density admissible, coupled with the formation of 
sugar crystals. A comparison of this illustration with the 
early form of vacuum pan, shown in Fig. 126, will indicate 
the development of this apparatus during the intervening 
period. Very particular attention is paid to the disposi- 
tion of the heating coils, and the amount of heating surface 
in the latter is kept asjarge as possible. These coils are 
generally made of solid -drawn copper, and are usually about 
4 inches diameter. Bearing in mind the fact that during 
the progress of concentration they are up-borne and shaken 
by the boiling contents of the pan at a specific gravity of 
nearly one and a half times the weight of water, and that 
during the operation of emptying the pan they are borne 
downwards by the same viscid mass which surrounds them, 
it will be realised that it is necessary that they should be 
well supported in either direction by the strong bar-stays 
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shown, which, in conjunction witli the use of suitable brass 
clips, securely hold the coils in position against both upward 
and downward strains. Tlie particular shape of the cylin 
dricaJ shell of the pan itself is a matter of much interest. 
It has been settled by experience, and it is important to 

1 



note, that all modern pans have very deej) conical bottoms, 
which provide for a rapid and complete discharge of their 
contents when the pan “ st rikes.” To the same end the 
discliarge valve is proportionably large, having brass faces 
and rubber joint-rings which act as a safeguard against air 
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leakages whilst the pan is at work. The body of the pan 
is usually surmounted by a dome-shaped terminal cover, as 
well as by a “ save-all of somewhat more or less elaborate 
design, which culminates in a large vapour outlet, with 
branch, the latter joining up to a capacious vapour pipe 
which ultimately leads to^the (*ondenser and vacuum pump. 
The “ save-all ” or entrainment preventer is specially ar- 
ranged with the object of preventing the sugar from being 
carried away to waste along with the vapour. 

Tins question of entrainment has been specifically 
noticed in conne(*tion with the subject of niultijfie effects 
(Chaptei* VIT.), and it has been suggested that in their case 
its a voidance could l)e largely ensured by maintaining care- 
full}’ regulated low levels of the juice boiling in them. This 
particular method of safegiiarding against waste of sugar is 
not, however, available in the work of the wacuum pan, 
and it is absolutely necessary to meet the evil in the latter 
case by the use of the special preventives shown in the 
various illustrations and more parti(*ularly referred to in a 
later portion of this chapter, or, preferably, by the adoption 
of the more revolutionary and effective method, that is 
steadily influencing the construction of multiple effects, of 
increasing the height between the highest point- of the 
heating-surface and the lowest point of the vapour outlet. 
This inetliod is particularly effective, and has likewise a 
most beneficial effect upon the general efficiency and 
evaporative power of the vacuum pan. In such cases the 
height of the belt of t-he pan may have to be increased 
fully 7 to 9 feet, preferably 10 feet-, more or less according 
to circuinst-ances, and the dome will thus be raised a corre- 
S})onding amount [ibove its customary position. The 
vacuum pan tjuis approximately assumes in appearance the 
outward semblance of a multiple-effect vessel, and the use 
•of an anti-entrainment device is practically unnecessary. 
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Mechanical entrainment will not take place, and vesicular 
entrainment will be almost totally avoided. 

Each pan is fitted with a charging-cock, steaming-out 
valve, and air or vacuum breaking tap ; also with light and 
sight glasses, water cups, proof stick, thermometer and 
vacuum gauge . A steam-pressure gauge is likewise fitted to 
each coil of heating surface, as well as a steam trap, to keep 
the coils free from all condensed steam, and at the same time 
prevent the waste of the live steam itself. Particular at- 
tention has been paid to the point of making these heating 
coils as efficient as possible, both as to their disposition as 
well as to the certainty of keeping them filled with a full 
pressure of steam throughout their entire length. Excellent 
arrangements have been patented with a view to securing 
the fullest possible reduction of the number of steam admis- 
sion valves, coupled with the advantage of enabling each 
complete circle of the coils to act simultaneously as a dis- 
tinct unit' so far as a full and proper supply of steam is 
concerned. These devices also specially provide for the 
immediate withdrawal of the condensed steam from each 
coil circle, thus ensuring the absence of any undue water- 
logging of the latter. 

Fig. 166 shows a vertical section of another style of 
vacuum pan, which, although practically similar in shape 
and general principles of construction to the pan just 
described, is chiefly characterised by the special form of 
the major portion of the heating surface employed in its 
case. It is termed a calandria vacuum pan, and it will be 
noticed that the maximum amount possible of the heating 
surface employed within it assumes the form of a calandria, 
the latter being very similar in its general features to the 
arrangements adopted in -the case of the bulk multiple 
•effects already described. vertical tubes are short 
and of large diameter, expanded into brass or steel tube- 
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Fio. IGG —Sectional eWation of a calandria vacuum pan. 


plates, ami a large central circulating copper tube, ex- 
tending tc'wai’ds the bottom of the pan, ensures a proper 
circulation of the boiling syrup. As the tube plates are 
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usually of large diameter they are frequently supported by 
strong tie-rods, which protect them from improper strains 
which would otherwise affect them, both when the pan is 
at work and is being emptied. Tlie calandria is supple- 
mented by additional coil-heating surface located in the 
cone-shaped lower portion of the vessel, thus preventing 
any stagnation of the juice circulation in the lower region 
of the cone. The illustration shows how the steam is 
admitted t o t he cone coils and to the ('alandria through t he 
controlling stop-valves. It also demonstrates the manner 
in which the condensed steam, in the form of hot water, is 
led away from them. 

With reference to all pan coil-sections, of whatever 
description, it is desirable to point out that in order to 
obtain the maximum output of 'massecuite in a minimum 
period, it is advantageous to arrange for the maximum 
portion of the heating surface to be brought into action as 
promptly as possible. That is to say, that as much as 
possible of the total and most eff'e(*.tive heating surface 
should be placed in the lowest possible positions in the pan 
bottom. Sufficient attention is not alwiiys paid to this 
important point, and disappointment is experienced owing 
to the more limited output obtained in a given time than 
would otherwise result. In the case of calandria vacuum 
j)ans, modifications on the above lines have recently been 
introduced with good effe(*t. 

Turning from the consideration of the interior arrange- 
ments of vacuum pans, and consulting Fig. 167, it will be 
seen how tlie exterior of the vessel usually appears to an 
observer. Tn the example now presented, a very large 
apparatus is seen, capable of holding a “ strike ” of some 
sixty tons of massecuite, wliich, when ‘‘cured,” will pro- 
duce about forty tons of sugar crystals ready for the market. 
The various steam stop-valves which regulate the admission' 
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KuJ. I(i7 — Exterior view of a large modern vaeuuiu ]un 
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of steam to the different coils, together with their respective 
pressure gauges, are seen in position, as well as the proof 
sticks and the light and sight glasses. At the lower end of 
the bottom cone of the pan are the mechanism and general 
arrangements connected with the large discharge valve. 
Branching out from the cylindrical crown of the vessel is 
the large vapour outlet, which leads to the condenser and 
the vacuum pump. Within this capacious crown the anti- 
entrainment apparatus is fixed, which requires special 
notice, for, as already mentioned, loss by entrainment 
cannot, in the case of a vacuum pan, be avoided by any 
limitation of the height of the boiling contents, as in the 
case of bulk multiple-effect evaporators. Unless special 
precautions are taken, a considerable quantity of sugar 
may be lost in the form of particles of syrup carried over 
from the pan to the condenser along with the vapour. One 
effective method, and the most preferable of all, of pre- 
venting such loss, has already just been described. Another 
device is shown in Fig. 166, and a further arrangement is 
described in connection with Fig. 168. Within the dome 
of the pan a cone-shaped funnel is fixed, which collects and 
gives direction* to the escaping vapour. The orifice of this 
funnel leads out obliquely towards the side of the dome 
farthest away from the outlet to the condenser. On 
issuing from the funnel the vapour, with whatever entrained 
syrup it carries, strikes on the roof of the dome, and, 
dividing into two streams within the annular passage be- 
tween the funnel and the roof, sweeps round both to the 
right hand and to the left to the large outlet to the con- 
denser, while the liquids projected on to the roof adhere to 
its surface, ultimately draining back into the body of the 
pan by gravitation. During the passage from the funnel 
outlet to the condenser, the circular sweep of the vapour 
around the cone leads to a further separation of any re-‘ 
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ained syrup by centrifugal action. To prevent the syrup 
vhich is adhering to the roof of the dome being swept by 
he rush of vapour into the condenser, the large branch pipe 
eading to the latter is extended internally towards the 
unnel, as seen in the illustration; and this inward ex- 
tension compels the vapour again to change its direction, 
thus still further dissociating itself from the liquid adhering 
to the dome. To provide for the return of the separated 



Fkj. 108 . — Sectional diagram of anti •entrainment device 


syrup to the body of the pan, a series of openings is pro- 
vided in the flange which forms the base of the funnel. 
Such openings are kept to the side farthest away from the 
outlet to the condenser, the flange being set with a sufficient 
slope to promote effective drainage. 

Reference to Fig. 169 will show the care which has to be 
devoted to the important question of entrainment, and it 
will be seen that an important feature of this anti-entrain- 
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[iient scheme consists in the proper arrangement of the 
mccessive areas of the passage through which the vapour 
is led. In the first place they should always be of ample 
size, so as to not constrict the flow]]^of vapour, but they 



l'Hi 170 Cotuiiit'tr vacuum-pan installation worked iji conjunction with an 
ordinary jcl-condcn.sor and doublc-actinji displacement vacuum pump. 


should also l>e so proportioned that , on es(*aping from the 
orifice of the funnel, there will be a sudden drop in the 
velocity of the issuing vapour, so as to cause a precipitation 
of the syrup which would otherwise have been carried 
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onwards. The velocity diagram in this illustration ex- 
plains the aim and object of all anti-entrainment arrange- 
ments, and indicates in general the principles which control 
their design, whatever may be the precise form in which 
they are made, while some of the preceding illustrations 
of the vacuum pans already givei\ show other methods of 
attaining the above objects. 

Up to this point attention has been confined to the body 
of the pan itself, and its immediate fittings. It is now 
desirable to notice the leading accessories, without which a 
vacuum-pan plant would be incomplete. Fig. 170 gives a 
general view of a complete vacuum-pan installation, and 
shows the pan associated with these various accompani- 
ments. The large horizontal vapour pipe, which leads out 
of the dome, bends downwards to the condenser, within 
which the hot vapour is brought into contact with the cold 
injection water and condensed. The conical base of the 
condenser stands in this case upon the top of the vacuum 
pump, which maintains a sufficient vacuum within both 
pan and condenser. The pump has to deal with the volume 
of the whole of the condenser water in addition to the 
air and condensed vapour. In many cases, however, a 
Torricellian or barometric condenser is employed, as shown 
in Fig. 171, when, as explained in connection with multiple 
effect evaporators, the water is not drawn away through the 
pump itself. The duty of the pump is thus confined \>o 
dealing with the air and unconderised gases arising from 
the contents of the pan. This barometric- system is now 
much preferred for use in large (*eiitral factories. 

.The simpler forms of comlenser used to be more usually 
preferred, when they were most frequently supplied as 
ordinary jet condensers. As a rule these elementary ap- 
pliances give excellent results, more especially when water 
is abundant, and by virtue of their extreme simplicity they ‘ 
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Fio 171 .— Coinplote vacuum-i>an installation worked in conjunction with a 
Torricellian oondenscr and dry -air vacuum purap. 

avoid all dangers arising from the use of more complicated 
apparatus which might have to work with comparatively 
foul water containing a considerable proportion of foreign 
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bodies. Tn certain localities, however, water is scarce, and 
it becomes necessary to employ a condenser of a more 
complicated type. Excessive quantities of injection water 
are not indispensable, the chief point in view being the 
complete intermixture of moderate quantities of the former 
with the condensable vapour arising from the contents of 
the vacuum pan. To effect this thorough intermixture, it 
is desirable to break up the body of incoming water into 
the minutest globules and thinnest films possible by means 
of suitably arranged breakers, which occupy their proper 
positions within the body of the condenser in tlie form of 
cither perforated or unperforated water trays or ledges, 
through or past which the treated vapour passes in an 
upward or downward direction. Owing to the extreme 
attenuation of the vapour thus dealt with, it is best not to 
attempt the institution of a system of counter-currents 
between the t wo bodies when intermixed unless very special 
precaution}^ are taken . The dow nward water current has a, 
tendency to overpower and check an upward vapour current, 
and thereby nullify the results that should otherwise be 
obtained by a properly arranged apparatus, of which the 
efficacy should be shown by the attainment of a satisfactory 
degree of vacuum. When counter-current condensers are 
employed, they may assume the form of horizontal multi- 
tubular surface arrangements, the water passing backwards 
and forwards from end to end and from bottom to top of 
the condenser through the tubes, while the vapour is 
similarly led downwards through the body of the vessel by 
an arrangement of baffles, whicti ensures an equal number 
of counter-passages of the vapour, thus enabling the action 
of the water to take proper effect (see Fig. 78, in 
which, acting as a condenser, water will take the place of 
the juice). It will thus be readily understood that a 
scarcity of injection water may at times involve the use of 
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larger and more complicated and expensive condensers, 
the use of the simpler forms of jet condensers being pre- 
ferred when there is a plentiful supply of injection water. 
It should, however, be observed that in the case of the use 
of the surface condenser just described, the vacuum pump 
does not have to deal with the disposal of the injection 
water, but, as in the case of the use of a Torricellian con- 
denser, simply has to cope with the condensed vapours and 
uncondensable gases. In the case of the ordinary jet con- 
denser, sliown in Fig. 170, the mixed water, air, and un- 
condensable gases pass through the bottom outlet of the 
condenser into the suction chamber of t he vacuum pump, 
and this final accessory of the installation has now to be 
descril)ed. It may be of either the vertical or horizontal 
type, according to circumstances, the latter form predom- 
inating in general use. 

The first class of pump to be noticed is seen in Fig. 172, 
and is intended to deal with the whole of the mi^^d contents 
of the condenser. It is thus termed a drowned or 
“ wed ” air-pump, in contradistinction to the dry '' air- 
purnps used in ('onjunction with the Torricellian condensers. 
Tlie mixed products first enter the pump via the suction 
branch A, filling the suction chamber B with water and 
rarefied gases. The inlet A and the chamber B are so 
arranged that the uncondensable gases always have the 
fullest chance of remaining uppermost, without having 
unduly to force their way through the accompanying water. 
In t his instance the brass pump bucket or piston F works 
backwards and forwards in the brass-lined pump barrel H 
through the agency of an attached steam-engine, and is now 
supposed to be moving, in the direction of the arrow, to- 
wards (J. By this movement of the bucket F a vacuum 
is established in each one of the suction compartments B, D, 
and E, in the front half of the pump, and thus the contents 
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of the condenser are drawn through the suction valve C, 
the water falling downwards towards E, the air and incon- 
densable gases keeping uppermost towards D. When the 
reverse stroke of the piston F takes place, and it returns 





Fio. 172, — Section of double-acting hori/oiital vacuum pump of the bucket type 


towards E, the suction valve C closes instantly, and the 
compressed air and gases, together with all surplus water, 
axe ejected through the delivery valve J, the water running 
to waste through the outlet K, while the air escapes through* 
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the air pipe L. This describes the movements and effects 
which result from two consecutive and reversed strokes of F 
to the front of this bucket; and, as the pump is double 
acting, similar effects alternately take place in the back 
half towards ({. That is to say, for each complete revolu- 
tion of the engine both ends of the pump have been utilised 
and operated in reverse order. It will be noticed that the 
suction spaces of the pump chambers are considerably in 
excess of the total displa(‘ement effected by each stroke of 
the pump buc^ket, and herein lies a characteristic feature 
which controls the design of such apparatus. These con- 
sideial)le clearances contain at all times sufficient water to 
maintain a water-seal, the level of which should never 
descend below the level of the middle lieight of the passage 
M during those periods when there is a vacuum in the 
opposite end chambers of the pump. Proper attention to 
this point })revents the possibility of air leakages past the 
bucket F, and renders it quite unnecessary to keep it as 
lightly packed as would otherwise be imperative. The 
presence of a sufficient excess of water in the compart- 
ments D, M, and E ensures the complete ejection, without 
remainder, of air and gases through the delivery valve J, 
an attainment which is essential to the satisfactory working 
of the puni]). 

Another class of horizontal vacuum pump which may 
now be considered is shown in Fig. 173. It also is a 
drowned or wet air-pump, and in some respects is not 
altogether dissimilar to the apparatus just described. Its 
chief characteristic, however, consists of the special form of 
plunger P, which takes the place of the bucket F of its 
predecessor. The proper maintenance of the efficiency of a 
vaemum pump is a matter of great importance, and any 
device which minimises the amount of supervision requisite 
is always welcomed by the engineer of a sugar factory. 

20 
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In the ease of the majority of bucket pumps, special atten- 
tion has to be paid to tlie packing of tlie buckets, and the 
particular form of pump now under ('onsideration has for 
one of its chief objects tJie doing away with the n(‘cessity oi 
any packing whatever. Jhicking rings and gasket are 
liereiu supplanted by the action of tlie water in which the 
plunger V is at all times completely immersed. The latter 
is simply made so as to be an easy fit in the “ bush or 
sleeve ” S, thus moving backwards and forwards through 
it without undue friction or the ex(*essive expenditure of 



Fkj 17)1 — Section of horizontal fhnihlo-actinp “ disyilaccnicnt ” vnciinm pnmji 
fitted with tor]M‘(h> ]ilun^(*r 

propelling power. Its weight, also is usually proportioned 
to match its displacement, and it therefore practically 
floats in the surrounding water. Air leakages, in vacuum 
vessels of all types, are most insidious drawbacks to the 
attainment of a satisfactory vacuum, the slightest crevice 
fj-equently proving a sufficient obstacle to the insurance of 
good results. Therefore, it will be seen tliat a trifling air 
passage between the plunger and the sleeve, if not sealed 
in some way or another, is (certain seriously to prejudice 
good working results. Such seal is effectually supplied by 
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tlie water in which the plunger is completely immersed, and 
efficiency, combined with freedom from undue friction, is 
secured . Generally speaking, the action of the pump, as a 
pump, is pretty much on all fours with the bucket pump 
already described. The mixed contents of the condenser 
enter 1h(‘ suction chamber through one or other ol the two 
inlets A, B, and, passing through the suction valves 0, 



V’lG. 174 . — 4'<)ni(‘('lliaii coiHloiiscr fitted with patent separator. 

enter the main pump (‘hamberfe D, to^Yar(ls whichever 
chambei* is waiting to receive them. Upon the return 
st”oke of the plunger they are ejected through the discharge 
valves J5, the water flowing away to waste tlirough F, while 
th(‘. air escapes tlirougii openings at U. 

The above types of vatauim pumps are constructed in 
various forms, both liorizontal and vertical, wliich com- 
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prise various subordinate differences as to details; but a 
careful examination of the accompanying illustrations will 
explain the essential features which should at all times 
characterise an efficient apparatus of tins description. It 
is now sufficient to pass on to the consideration of pumps 
of anollier class, which are morf particularly connected 
with th(' nse of a Torricellian condenser. Fig. 174 is an 
ext.erior view of the hitter accessory, which is also seen in 
its relative position in Figs. 133 and 171 . Tt is a (‘oiinter- 

current condenser, and its interior 
arrangements are so constructed 
as to prevent the falling water 
from overpowering the upward 
vapour current. This safeguard 
is effected by causing the wat.er 
to pass through the condenser in 
the form of a series of cwlindrical 
films or water-curtains through 
which the air and uncondensable 
gases can pass with comparative 
ease, while at the same time the 
vapour is effectively actefl upon 
l)y the watei*. The vapour and 
uncondensable gases from the 
pan enter the condenser by the 
branch A, and the former is condensed, the uncondensal)le 
gases leaving by the connection B. They then enter the 
separator C, ultimately passing away to the dry air pump 
by the pipe D. The (‘ondensing or injection water enters 
near the top of the vessel, leaving if- l)y the tail-pipe E, 
thus taking an altogether different route from that followed 
by the air and gases, leaving the latter alone to be dealt 
with by the pump, which is thus styled a dry air pump. 
The precise manner in which the water leaves the condensei* 
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without the assistance of a pump is clearly seen in Fig. 171. 
The long tail-pipe E must be fully 34 feet in length from 
the point where it joins the bottom cone of the condenser 
to its l)ase, and its lower outlet branch is sealed by the 
water contents of the overflow tank. Thus a column of 
water, due io atmospheric pressure, approaching 34 feet in 
height above the surface of the water in the sealing tank, is 
maintained in the tail-pipe, and so protects the vacuum in 



J7(i AnolluTM'flioii of tlu> same vacuum ]mm|), showing the Lhanietoribti 

action (»f tlie pump ])lunger 

tlie condenser, at the same time permitting all excess wate 
to flow freely into the tank, whence it overflows into th 
factory drainage channels. 

The first class of pump to he noticed in connection witJ 
the above c.ondenser is shown in Figh. 175, 176, and 17( 
In the first illustration i he pump bucket is descending, air 
the point of the cone is entering the small amount of wate 
which is generally present for the purpose of ensuring th 
•highest efficiency of the pump. This entry is effecte 
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without shock, and a high velocity is tliereby given to this 
water, causing it to be carried up througli the ports situated 
in the lower portion of the barrel, as seen in Fig. 176. This 
illustration also shows that, the lower part of the pump 
casting is so shaped that it will conti'ol the direction in 
which the water spurts, the latter ])assing through the 
lower parts of the })orts, the upper ])ortions of the same 
being left clear for the perfectly free ent ranee of t he ac.com- 
panying air and gases. The return or upward stroke of the 



Fi« 177. — Ocnoral view of an installation of the varniiin ])uin]) sliown in 17o 

and 17<) 

bucket closes the ports, and the rising watei* followed by 
the bucket discharges the air and excess water through the 
valves at the top of the pump. The absence of suction 
valves in pumps of this class is a great convenience, and 
causes simplification of construction. A clear inlet for the 
incoming air is also a point of great importance, int'reasing 
the amount of air that a pump of given diameter will throw, 
at the same time ensuring the attainment- of a good vacuum . 
Fig. 177 gives a general view of a pumping installation of 
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this class, in which it is generally preferable to employ twc 
or more pumps of smaller diameter rather than one pump o\ 
larger proportions. 



Fig. 178 shows the general features of the next and last 
class of vacuum pump whic^h it is necessary to notice. This 
variety is only used in connection with Torricellian con- 
densers, and is known as a dry slide-valve air-pump. The 
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steam cylinder which actuates the pump is placed nearest 
the fly-wheel shaft, while the outer cylinder performs the 
duty of a pump. The latter in its action is, in fact, a 
reversal of the steam-engine cylinder, a special arrangement 
of the slide-valve being driven by an eccentric which gives 
it a positive action, coupled with^a high resulting vacuum 



Fk; 178a. — L clilani; rotary air-puiiiii 


and consequent efficiency. The use of the separator C, 
seen in Fig. 174, is more especially desirable when pumps of 
this class are employed. 

When Torricellian condensers are installed the Leblanc 
rotary air-pump (Fig. 178a) may be employed, which, with 
the improvements made since its first adopt ion, compares 
favourably with the best types of reciprocating air pumps. 
It acts on the intermittent water-plug or piston principle, 
as shown in the illustration, which is more efficient than ' 
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entrainment by surface friction, and in most cases can 
be operated from the same water sources supplying the 


condenser injection - water. 

Similarly, the multijector 
air-jmmp may be employed 
(Figs. 178b and 178c). . 

The arrangement of the 
simple type of multijector is 
shown in Fig. 178b, from 
wlii(‘h it will be seen that the 
pump is formed with two 
stages consisting of two 
multiple nozzle ejectors con- 
nected in scries and con- 
structed as a simple sdf- 
contained unit. 

Facli ej(H‘tor is ( omprised 
respect iv(‘ly of a steam chest, 
A, A2, and an air suction 
chamber, B, B2, a group of 
con vergent-“( 1 i vergciit st earn 
nozzles C, C2, and a con- 
vergent-divergent compres- 
sion pipe D, D2, terminating 
in a diffuser pipe E, E2. 
The air inlet branch F is 
connected to the condenser 
or other vessel to be evacu- 
ated, and the operating 
steam supply is connected to 
the main steam inlet (J 



Fio iThn. -Multijector air-pumi) or 
exliaiistcr, simple type. 


located on the second stage steam chest. A branch steam 
pipe H, fitted with a stop valve, conveys a supply of steam 
*to the first stage nozzles. 
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The operating steam entrains the air by friction . During 
entrainment it is the velocity of the steam which is 
utilised, and it is due to the high velocities of the operating 
steam and evacuated air that the multijector is so con- 
veniently small and of light weight. 

The principle of operation consists of projecting steam at 
high velocity through the group of multiple nozzles into the 
compression pipe, the first stage group of nozzles C giving 
the initial motion to the air and gases. These are partially 
compressed in the first stage ejector and attain considerable 
velocity as they flow to the second stage, where the re- 
quisite final velocity is imparted by the second stage group 
of nozzles C2. The mixture, on passing through the second 
stage compression pipe, D2, enters the diiluser pipe, E2, 
where the kinetic energy is trilnsformed into useful work 
in overcoming the atmospheric pressure at the discharge 
end J. 

At the throat of the diffuser pipe E2, an auxiliary air 
inlet, K, is provided and arranged to be in permanent com- 
munication with the atmosphere if the multijector is dis- 
charging into the atmosphere or against a very low pressure 
head, whilst in other cases it would be in c*ommunication 
with the same chamber into which the multijector may be 
discharging. 

The intermediate condenser type of multijector is ar- 
ranged similarly to the simple type, but with the addition 
of a small compact jet condenser, made of cast iron, as shown 
on Fig. 178c. The general principle of operation is also the 
same, but the air and gases from the first stage ejector are 
discharged through the diverted diffuser pipe E into the jet 
condenser at K. Passing into the condenser, the steain 
used in operating the first stage ejector is intimately mixed 
with a water spray issuing from nozzle L, and the injection 
water and condensed steam is drained from the condenser at 
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N. The cooled air and incondensable gases are withdrawn 
through M by the second stage ejector, and the mixture 



178i'. --Multijoctor air-puinn ‘-xliausUT, coiidousor tyi)U. 


passes through the compression pipe 1)2 and enters the 
diffuser pipe E2, where the kinetic energy is transformed 
'into useful work in overcoming the atmospheric pressure. 
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For the same duty, the intermediate condenser type 
requires about half the amount of operating steam taken 
by tlie simple type. Where the heat contained in the 
discharged mixture of steam and air cannot be u1 ilised, the 
intermediate condenser type should be used, but wliere the 
heat contents of the discharge ('^n be utilised, either type 
may l)e used, according to the conditions. 

The principle upon which the vacuum pan is mainly 
worked is that of gradual crystallisation as concentration 
progresses. The syrup as it comes from the evaporator 
stands at a density, as already mentioned, of al)out 30*^ Be., 
corresponding to tlie specific gravity of 1*260, and contains 
some 45 per cent, of water. In some eases, especially in t he 
manufacture of grocery sugars, syrups are reheated and 
filtered before going to the vacifum pan. 

In vStarting the vacuum pan, when a vacuum has been 
obtained, a certain quantity of syrup, varying according as 
a large or small-grained sugar is desired, is di'awii into the 
pan, and boiled down at a vapour t^miperature ot 135° Fahr. 
or thereabouts, until a fine cloud of crystais is seen, when 
the syrup thus concentrated is viewed in a thin film. The 
temperature of the pan is then raised so as to seiaire the re- 
solution of the smaller crystals, and consequent uniformity 
of grain. This stage of the boiling, which is called “ grain- 
ing,'’ having been completed, the boiling temperature of the 
pan is again lowered and syrup gradually introduced into 
the mass. This can be done either by continuous or inter- 
mittent feeding. As concentration proceeds, if the opera- 
tion is carefully carried on, the separated sugar is deposited 
on the surface of t he already formed crystals, which thus 
gradually grow in size as the pan fills up with sugar. When 
sufficient syrup has in this way been drawn in to supply a 
complete filling of the pan with massecuite, as the mixture 
of sugar grain and molasses is termed, the supply is' 
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stopped, and boiling is proceeded with until the massecuite 
lias reached the proper consistency. This point is generally 
arrived at when the proportion of water present has been 
reduced to 5 per cent, or 7 per cent. The striking orifice 
of the pan is now opened, and the contents allowed to fall 
into either crvstallisers,^'' which are described below, into 
movable or fixed tanks, or into the jiugmills of the (centri- 
fugals for immediate (airing. 

The operation of crystallisation is not difficult, pro- 
vid(‘.d (are is taken. The chief point which requires 
attention is regulation of the supply of juice in relation 
to s])eed of evaporation of the pan, so that the sugar is not 
se})ara-t ed from the incoming juice in the form of a secondary 
batch of crystals, hut is deposited on the vsurface of the grain 
alnxidy fornu'd. Should, ho\\ever, this not happen, and a 
fine grain b(‘ formed among the larger crystals, the sugar 
will be cured vdffi difficulty in the subsequent centrifugal 
opeiation. Such a grain is called “false/’ grain, is the 
Imgbear of jian-boilers, and requires much manipulation to 
remove. To sec ure a large, well-shaped crystal, a minimum 
amount of grain should be formed in the first instance, 
while during boiling the grain should be kept, as it is 
technically termed, “ open — ?‘.c., there should be plenty 
of “ mother liquor ’’ between the crystals. This, of course, 
increases the danger of false grain, and k a course which 
cannot be adopted with gummy juices. Should the 
massecuit'C be kept “ close with a high proportion of 

grains to the cubic iiicli -the resulting crystals will be small 
and badly formed, through the breaking up from attrition 
0^ the twin prisms which form the well-rhaped sugar grain. 

In order to obtain a maximum quantity of sugar in one 
ofieration, it is usual to add molasses to the later syrup 
charges of the pan, gradually increasing the proportion 
X)i molasses to syrup and using molasses only for the last 
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charge. In this way, in addition to the syrup sugar, some 
of the sugar in the molasses is also obtained in the form of 
crystals, while the use of molasses, by increasing the pro- 
portion of uncrystallisable mother liquor, and by thus 
giving rise to greater fluidity in the massecuite, enables 
greater con(*entration to b(‘ effected than would otherwise 
be t.he case. The mother liquor whi(*h has been separated 
from the crystals in the form of molasses contains a large 
amount of sugar whicdi is recoverable by further concen- 
tration. To obtain this, the molasses, after suitable treat- 
ment, is boiled down in the pan to the required density, a 
higher temperature being employed t han with syrup sugar, 
so as to avoid the formation of grain, and at t he same time 
secure a proper degree of supersatiiration. The contents 
of the pan before the introdiid'Ion of crystallisers were 
then struck into coolers, in the same way as with 
muscovado sugar, gramdation being complete in from four 
to ten days. After the sugar has l>een separated from 
the molasses massecuite by the centrifugals, the resultant 
molasses, if of sufficient quality, is then again boiled and 
crystallised in a similar manner. 

With the view of obtaining a lessened quantity of, or of 
doing away altogether with, molas:;es sugar as an ultimate 
product, it is customary to use the latter for grain for the 
first sugar. This is usually done by mixing it witJi syrup 
sufficiently concentrated in t he evaporators to ensure that 
little solution of the sugar takes place. The mixture is then 
drawn into the pan, and the grain thus given built upon as 
already described . A similar result is obtained by concen- 
trating syrup in the vacuum pan to a point short of granula- 
tion and by drawing the dry sugar into it. In each instance 
sufficient solvent power exists on the part of the syrup to 
iissolve fine grains which might interfere with the quality 
of the subsequent sugar. It is a sine qua non, however, in * 
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point of view of the amount of sugar recovered, that the 
syrup with which the sugar is mixed should not be so dilute 
as to dissolve an excessive quantity of the sugar. By the 
adoption of either of these methods, not only is one sugar 
alone obtained as an ultimate product, but much of the time 
occupied by graining in the ordinary manner saved. With 
the manufacture of grocery sugar, however, this method of 
working is out of the question, as a perfect and gradually 
formed initial grain is required to give good ultimate 
results. 

A common practice among sugar-boilers is to make what 
is technically known as a “ cut.'’ Instead of discharging 
or “ striking ” the whole of the contents of the pan at the 
first- filling, half is struck out and the pan again filled. In 
this case molasses is not added to the syrup at the first 
filling, but the molasses from the first “ cut ” is used in the 
subsequent filling, a control being thus given as to the 
quality of the molasses used. 

Of r(*cont years 1 he process of crystallisation has been 
considerably extended l)y the introduction of crystal- 
lisers,” by means of whudi the working up of molasses and 
syrup sugars has been greatly facilitated. Before describ- 
ing these apparatus in detail, it will be desirable to examine 
Fig. 1 79, in order that their special functions may be more 
clearly understood. Tlie vacuum pan is here seen in the 
upper story of the factory. Upon being emptied, its con- 
tents may be directed at will either into the strike mixer ” 
situated immediately beneath the pan, or into the 
crystallisation-in-motion ” plant to the right-hand side 
of it. If the former course is adopted, the massecuite pro- 
ceeds to the centrifugals, which are situated on the ground 
floor, without further treatment. If the latter, the process 
and machinery now to be described are brought into play. 
It may be observed that the modern crystallisation-in- 
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motion plant is nothing more nor less than a development 
of the ‘‘ oscillator '' shown in Fig. 164, and used many years 
ago in the manufacture of muscovado sugar. It has, in fact, 
been in operation for upwards of fifty years, though it has 
only been generally employed during the last twenty. The 
mechanical advantages brought forward in connection with 
its use are so apparent, and so modern in general con- 
ception, that, oven though the technical advantage of 



Fi(}. 171). — Gonoral arrangemont of varoum pan, cryKtallisors, ami <rntrifiigals. 


crystallisation in motion may under certain conditions be 
open to debate, the new means of handling massecuite, 
incidental to the process, will probably remain in evidence 
for a long time to come in one shape or another. Crystal- 
Users may be either open or closed, either steam- jacketed or 
unjacketed, and Fig. 180 shows a battery of these machines 
of the simpler and open types without jackets, Their- 
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shape and proportions are here shown, and it will be noted 
that the shaft, which extends from end to end of the in- 
terior of the vessels, is fitted with stirrers and driving gear 
which are actuated by|[the adjacent steam-engine. The 



Fio. 180. — rjoiieral plan of a comploU' set of op'u-typo crystallisers. 


massecuite issues from the vacuum pan into the large re- 
ceiving gutter placed immediately above the crystallisers, 
from which it is admitted through plug-holes or valves into 
•whichever vessel is ready for its reception. By the use of 
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these machines it is claimed that a larger return of market- 
able sugar crystals is obtained than in tlie case of crystallisa- 
tion at rest. From the time the massecuite leaves the 
vacuum pan up to the moment it enters the (centrifugals, 
the pro(*ess may be automatic, and a considerable amount 
of labour entailed by the use of some of the older arrange- 
ments may therefore be dispensed with, economy being thus 
effected. It is also claimed that the crystals from massc- 
cuito in motion are larger and more uniform than when 



Fit). 181. — Somi-opon tyjM' i^ryslalliscir. 


formed from massecuite at rest. The very gentle motion 
given to the massecuite is just sufficient to build up into a 
larger grain the cane sugar, which would otherwise be liable 
to form false grain,'' and it likewise ensures a more 
uniform degree of heat throughout the mass of sugar undei 
treatment. Owing to the lessened I ikelihood of the presence 
of false grain, the work of the (centrifugals is facilitated anc 
increased, and economy of floor space is effected, couplec 
with greater general cleanliness. The extent of the stirring 
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and gentle movement administered to the njasse'cuite may be 
gathered from the fact tliat the stirrers usually, on an 
average, make aljout one n^volutiou in two minutes. The 
open crystallisers shown in Figs. 179 and 180 are un- 
iacketed, but when tJiey ar<‘ fit ted with jackets they may be 
constructed a,s seen in Fig. J81, when they are tc'rrned s(‘mi- 
open crystallisers. These jackets may t hen be filled either 
witti low-pr(‘ssure steam or hot water in circulation, and 



Fio. IH2.- .fackotod closed tyj)o of crystalliscr 

the object of this addition is explained later on. These 
semi-open crystallisers are frequently used without steam- 
jacketing. 

A more elaborate form of these crystallisers is shown 
in Figs. 182 and 183, in which the vessels are closed, and 
are both jacketed and unjacketed. In the case of the 
closed crystallisers the cylinders, in addition to the jisual 
stirrers and driving gear, are fitted with special charging and 
discharging valves, man-hole doors, sight glasses, sampling 
cocks, and pressure and vacuum gauges, together with 
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connection pipes to the molasses tanks, the steam main, 
the air-pressure accumulator, and the vacuum pump, as 
seen in Fig, 183. Tlie crystallisers may thus be connected 
direcit to the vacuum pan, and when the latter is to be 
discharged the vacuum in it is broken and the vacuum con- 
nection to the former opened. The massecuite then passes 
to the crystallisers by suction. If tliis method is not 
adopted, the pan is made to discharge into shoots or con- 
veyers, which carry the massecuite to the man-holes of the 
crystallisers. Wilh closed vessels the usual method is to 
keep the massecuite in motion under vacuum, but if the 
open-air process is used the man-hole doors are left open. 
The various mountings enumerated above allow of careful 
and exact treatment and inspection of the massecuite in 
the closed vessels during the {)rocess oh crystallisation. 
When discharging, the connection between the crystallisers 
and file vacuum pump is closed and the valve to the air- 
pressure opened, the massecaiite being thus forced through 
suitably arranged pipes to the (centrifugals. If the open-air 
process has been used, the man-hole doors are first closed 
before air-pressure is admitted to the cylinders. This 
system of closed crystallisers permits of greater latitude in 
the matter of the arrangement of a complete plant of 
vacuum pans, crystallisers, and centrifugals, and, by dis- 
pensing with gravity , saves headroom , and enables the special 
requirements of particular cases to be more readily met 
without making considerable alterations to existing 
l)uildings. Fig. 183 shows the general arrangement of such 
an installation. 

Considerable difference in actual practice occurs with 
the use of crystallisers. Their great advantage is t.he 
opportunity given for working up molasses with syrup 
massscuites in a manner which cannot be done in the 
vacuum pan. The massecuite from syrup can be boiled 
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down in the crystallisers to such a degree as to make it 
otherwise impossible to remove it from the vacuum pan. 
Large quantities, 20 to 25 per cent., of hot molasses are then 
drawn into the latter and thoroughly mixed with t he masse- 
cuite, furtlier concentration is cffeci-ed, and the resultant 
massecuite transferred to i-he crystalliser, by gravitation in 
the case of the open, and by suction with the closed, 
crystalliser. The mass is tlien k(‘pt in motion as it. slowly 
cools, this operation being retarded, in the case of th(‘ 
jacketed crystalliser, by the use of hot water in the jacket, 
the formation of false grain ” by too rapid cooling of the 
supersaturated molasses in contact with the sides of tht‘ 
crystallisers being thus prevented. With such a 'quantity 
of molasses present, were the niassecuite allowed to cool 
at rest, this would inevitably occur, an<l it is here that the 
great value of crystallisation in motion comes in. 

The molasses from such sugar is either l)oiled and st ruck 
into cooling tanks as already desci*ibed, the sugar obtained 
therefrom being rernelted or used for seed/’ or grain, for 
the first sugar, or run away to the distillery or shipping 
tanks, the quotient of purity of the molasses determining 
the course to be adopted. What this determining quotient, 
is must be decided by the condition of the juice, as the 
nature of the foreign bodies present, especially the organic 
salts, as well as the quantity, materially influence tlie 
crystallising power of the cane sugar. 

Another method of using crystallisers is to devote but 
little time to the first sugars, and to concentrate their work 
on the molasses products. As the presence of grain is 
essential, syrup is added to the molasses in ord(U tliat 
graining may be effected in tlie vacuum pan. The resultant 
sugars are frequently mixed mechanically wdtli tlie first 
product. 

It must not be considered that crystallisers per se * 
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increase the extent of crystallisation of the sugar. Masse- 
cuite boiled to the same degree of concentration and cooled 
at rest would contain the same amount of crystallised 
sugar as when crystalliscrs are used, l)ut would not give 
the grain in a suitable form for curing. The function of 
crystalliscrs is to enable massecuiies to be manipulated with 
much greater ease, celerity, and efficiency than would 
otherwise be the case. By their aid a considerable pro- 
portion of ilie sugar in the molasses can l)e converted into 
high-grade sugar in one ojieration, while the period of 
crystallisation of second products is much accelerated. 

From the variation in the manner of working vacuum 
pans ancf crystalliscrs, it is difficult to lay down the quantity 
of each class of merchantable sugar which is obtained for 
ev(uy 100 llis. of sugar tjiat has come into the factory in 
the form of juice. With the standard of cane juice, how- 
ever, which has been taken all along, 88 per cent, of 
chemically pure sucrose, or 91*6 per cent, of 96° sugar, is 
obtained in the form of refining crystals. Formulae are 
frequently given by whi<‘h the possible extraction of any 
given sample of ccne juice can be calculated, based on the 
proportion of uncrystallisable sugar and the ‘‘ quotient of 
purity,'' or relation of the crystallisable sugar to the total 
solid content, of the juice. As the working qualities of the 
juice depend upon the nature as well as the amount of the 
impurities present, such formula? are not invariably a guide 
to extraction, and although they may be approximately 
accairate with reference to the juice of a particular factory, 
or description of cane, it in no way follows that their 
application is generally correct. 

Various methods are in use for rapidly emptying or 
removing the massecuite from the interior of the vacuum 
pan. Such discharge usually takes place by gravitation 
alone, but in the case of the closed crystalliscrs the move 
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ment may be accelerated, as already described, by suction 
due to the action of the vacuum maintained in these vessels. 
In some systems compressed air is admitted to the upper 
portion of the vacuum pan to hasten the downward dis- 
charge of its contents, and helical screws are occasionally 
employed to force out the massecuite. A rapid empty- 
ing of the pan increases its capacity for the performance 
of its specific duties, and when one or other of these ac- 
celerators is not in use, it is no uncommon incident for a 
large-sized pan to take from one to two hours to discharge 
a strike of highly concentrated massecuite. The above 
helical screws are sometimes advantageously used con- 
tinuously tlie whole time the pan is performing the work of 
final concjontration and granulation, thus maintaining a 
certain and sufficiently rapid downward circulation in the 
central passage-way of the pan, with a consequent general 
improvement of the circulation of the massecuite through- 
out the eritire body of the vessel, thus largely increasing 
its output in a given time. Hitherto the question of the 
treatment, on its way from the vacuum pan to the centri- 
fugals, of this viscid magma of sugar-crystals and molasses 
has been considered solely in connection with the inter- 
mediate employment of the crystallisation-in-motion in- 
stallations just described. The latter have, however, only 
come into general use during comparatively recent years, 
and it was, prior to their introduction, the custom to strike 
the finished contents of the vacuum pans into fixed or 
movable tanks, from which the massecuites were conveyed 
either by gravitation or mechanical means to the pugrnills 
of tlie (centrifugals. A common and convenient form of 
movable tank adaijted to the handling of first massetcuite 
is shown in Fig. 184. Its capacity should be about 600 
gallons, and, as it stands on the traverser, it will be noted 
that it consists of a strong wrought-iron tank-body, con- 
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stmcted of riveted plates, the tapering shape of this 
receptacle being arranged to facilitate the discharge of the 
contents into the pugmill attached to the centrifugals. A 
factory furnished with massecuite tanks of this description 
has train-rails running under the vacuum pans, and leading 
thence to both the storage chambers and the centrifugals. 



Fig. 184.- Shdwifi^ the inochanical handling! ma«8ocuito in conimoction with 
largo-sized ooolor truoks. 


Such tram-lines are supplemented by the necessary turn- 
tables and traversers, and, when it is the practice to record 
the weight of the massecuite, a weighing machine is also 
installed in a suitable position. This illustration gives all 
the leading and essential details of such an installation, and 
shows how the tank may be emptied by the aid of a tipping 
winch into the large receiver, at the bottom of which a 
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pugmill is placed. Tlie latter is usually a iiiacliine of coi 
siderable strength, and its duty is to reduce the solidifie 
massecuite to a homogeneous consistency suitable f( 
treatment- in the centrifugals. Tlic resultant magma 
then raised by the wet sugar elevat or to the mixer, whenc 
it is withdrawn in intermittent batches t o the centrifuga 
as required. 

Another species of tank for first- massecuit-cs which Wf 
once a great favourit-e consists of truncated cone-shapc 
vessels, eacli of about gallons ca])acity. These we] 
filled from the pan by means of suitably arranged gutte 
furnished with a series of numerous plugs and outlets, arn 
as filled, the tanks were picked up by a special form < 
hand-truck and conveyed to the storage (iiambers, subs 
quently proceeding, in due course, to be emptied into tJ 
pugmills of the centrifugals. Tli(‘ massecuite in thei 
small boxes should be ready for curing in a few hours, an 
Fig. 185 Shows how they are then transferred to the puj 
mills, the discharge being facilitated by the use of con 
pressed air conveyed from the compressor through 
flexible pipe which can be attached to a suitably prepare 
plug-hole in the bottom of the bucket. The illustration 
a complete diagram of a massecuite and sugar-dryir 
installation as worked in connection with this small class 
tank. This kind of tank, though it gives good results wi1 
first sugars, is quite unsuited for molasses produ(*-ts, e 
account of the cooling l)eing too rapid to allow of suitab 
granulation. For molasses sugars and sugars of low grae 
a very suitable strike-tank consist-s of the receptacle shov 
in Fig. 186. This consists of a small wrought-iron tar 
holding some 300 gallons of massecuite. It is fitted wit 
two wheels behind, and a pivoted guiding-wheel in fron 
whi(jh enables it to be transported readily along a suitabl 
level floor from the vacuum pan to the storage chamber 
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and later on from the latter to the centrifugals. This 
description of tank is filled by means of a cock and pipe 
attached directly to the discharge valve of the vacuum pan, 
The smaller the tank the quicker the crystallisation, but the 
size given above is the lowest compatible with good work 
in the case of molasses sugars.^ When low-grade masse- 
cuites are struck into fixed tanks placed on the same level 
as the centrifugals, a “ magma pump is commonly used 
for their transference to the pugmills, and this description 
of pump is shown in Fig. 187. It may be either belt-driven 
or steam-driven, as seen in the picture, and is double acting. 



Fia 186. — Strike-tank for the reception of low-grade massocuitoH. 

It has specially large valve areas and passages, in order 
that it may successfully cope with the very viscid sub- 
stances it has to pump. While dealing with the general 
question of massecuite transporters, it will not be out of 
place at once to call more special attention to the elevators, 
which stand in conspicuous positions in figs. 184 and 185, 
The general details of this class of transporter are seen in 
Fig. 188. The standpipes, in which the chains and disc- 
buckets work, are some four to six inches internal diameter, 
and are necessarily associated with the preparatory em- 
ployment of a suitable form of pugmill, which reduces the 
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larger masses of solidified magma to sucli a consistency as 
will permit of its elevation by the apparatus in question. 

In considering which of the above systems of dealing 
with the massecuite on its way from the pan to the centri- 
fugals to adopt, a very important matter has to be borne 
in mind. Whatever, from a manufacturing point of view, 
may be the respective merits of this or that particular 
system, there is no doubt that the smaller and more 
numerous the massecuite receptacles, the greater must 
become the danger of loss due to waste and general un- 



Fia. 187. — Stoam-driven raassocuitej'pump. 


cleanliness caused by the increased quantities of wet sugar 
which are almost certain to be spilt on the factory floor. 
Increased labour and extra and special arrangements and 
supervision are involved if these drawbacks are to be com- 
bated successfully. The subsequent swelling of the masse- 
cuite, which frequently takes place whilst it is standing in 
the numerous tanks and boxes, has to be reckoned with, 
and the possible waste due to transport from place to place 
cannot be altogether ignored. Thus, other considerations 
being equal, there is much to be said in favour of the various 
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automatic arrangements of massecuite installations offered 
for the use of sugar-makers, which eliminate these an- 
noyances and losses, and reduce the necessity for hand 
labour to the lowest' possible point. About the most con- 
venient and cleanest method of conveying massecuite from 




Fr(} ISS — C’hain aii<l diHc-buckoi {jk^vator. with attached sugar- broakru' for 
treating stiff massccuites. 

point to point in any factory is to effect its transportation 
through pipes of ample area by means of compressed air. 
It is perhaps surprising that, devspite*the many improve- 
ments made from time to time with regard to the abov^ 
appliances, there are to-day to be found in existence some 
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of the oldest methods of handling massecuite, which are 
defended by their users as justifiable in the special circum- 
stances of particular cases. As regards first products, one of 
the simplest ways of looking at this question is, in the first 
place, to divide the subject of sugar-curing in the centri- 
fugals into hot curing amkcold curing, and then select the 





Fk; 18 !) ( Viitrifu^iils arranpocl for the “ hot curinfi of niassocuito 

apparatus used between the pan and the centrifugals to suit 
the exigencies of particular cases, although in one sense 
it may l)e said that the majority of modern appliances are 
capable of being used for either system. In the case of hot 
cui'ing, a process still in use ui many factories, the niasse- 
(*uite is usually struck directly into a large receiver capable 
of taking the entire contents of the vacuum pan, such 
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receiver being placed immediately over the centrifugals 
(see Fig. 189). This vessel, fitted with stirrer gear, and 
commonly called a mixer, is attached to the framing of the 
centrifugals, so as to discharge through suitable valves 
into each centrifugal, and the contents of this mixer are 
spun off as rapidly as possible, so that it will be empty in 
time to take the next strike of the pan. On the other hand, 
in the case of cold curing the massecuite is allowed to stand 
for a longer or shorter period in one or other of the forms 
of tank described above, after which it is taken to the 
pugmills to be prepared for treatment in the centrifugals. 



CHi^PTER IX 

THE FURCATION OF THE SUGAR CRYSTALS 

The final stage of the complete process of sugar-making 
proper, from the cune-mill to the sugar store, has now been 
reached. The sugar crystals have been formed, and it 
simply remains to separate them from the mother liquor, or 
uncrystalfiscd syrup, with which they are closely mixed up 
in a mass or magma termed masseemte, in order that the 
crystals themselves may be placed upon the market in a 
suitable form. Such separation, or operation, known as 
“sugar-curing,’' is, in the case of the great majority of 
sugars, almost invariably effected by centrifugal force, and 
the machine in which this division is perfonued is known 
as a centrifugal. This mechanical agent has already 
appeared in the four illustrations Figs. 179, 183, 185, and 
189, and a general idea will have thus already been gained 
of its outward appearance and its precise relative position 
with refereiKje to the crystallisjition machinery. It will 
not be possible within the limits of this work to attempt 
to do anything like full justice to the great care and ingenuity 
which have been exercised during very many years in per- 
fecting the design and construction of the well-known sugar 
centrifugal. In order thoroughly to appreciate the many 
convenient forms in which this highly efficient apparatus 
is placed before sugar manufacturers, and the various 
mechanical refinements which have been introduced, it is 
almost indispensable to peruse carefully the elaborate cata- 
logues and pamphlets prepared and published by the 
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makers of tins class of macli in cry—- publications which in 
many respects may be regarded as technical treatises on its 
construction and employment. The elementary principles 
upon which it is constructed and work(*d will be explained, 
and the facilities which may be assured by the employment 
of one or other of the various methods available for driving 
these machines described. 

Each centrifugjil, in whatever form it may appear, 
primarily and essentially consists of a cylindih al basket 



Fig. 190. — Soetion of a self-discharging centrifugal basket, with feed-distributing 
plate and valveless annular discharge ojKiiiing, through wliich the dried 
sugar falls when tlie machine stops. 

which revolves at a very high speed, and Fig. 190 serves to 
show how the massecuite is introduced into this basket for 
treatment. It also indicates the position it takes up against 
the sides of the basket, such attitude being dye to the 
centrifugal force established and maintained by the rapid 
revolution of the latter. The entire circumference of the 
basket shell is perforated with numerous small holes, which 
are protected by an arrangement of “ linings '' placed 
against its inner surface. Reckoning from the exterior 
of the machine towards the -contained massecuite, there is 
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first the perforated shell of the basket itself, then one, and 
sometimes two, layers of coarse iron or brass plain woven 
lining, tlien a layer of fine twilled or spiral woven brass 
lining, and, lastly, the masseciiite or substance to be 
treated, which lies against, the inner surface of the latter. 



Fig. 11)1 - Si'ction of a watcr-drivon suiiar.drvinjj; cciitrifugal, with Polton wheel 
and ordinary discharge valve. 

The intention of tlie finest and innermost lining is to pre- 
vent t he sugar crystals from escaping along with the motlier 
lifjuor whicli is lieing driven off, while the corresponding in- 
tention of the outer and coarser linings is to keep open tlie 
way of escape for the molasses, which ultimately passes 
through t,he very numerous holes in the basket, and is 
caught in the strong wrought-iron outer casing which com- 
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pletely surrounds and encloses it. Thus the sugar crystals 
are left behind in the centrifugal, and the molasses is 
led away from tlie outer casing to be made further use 
of according to circumstances. The centrifugal is now 
stopped, and the dried sugar falls through the bottom of 
the basket and is ledjaway to tlie sugar store by mea ns of 
conveyers. 


I 



Fig. 192, — Sectional view of one 
method of susjiendinpf eentri' 
f ugals fitted with fixed internal 
and hollow outer revolving; 
spindles. 



Fig. 199. — Sectional view of improved 
method of suspending centri- 
fugals fitted with solid revolving 
spindles 


In Fig. 191 a complete section is shown of a water- 
driven centrifugal. Here the basket, with its sugar dis- 
charge valve, is seen to be suspended as usual within its 
outer case. The basket itself is secured to the lower end of 
the spindle hanging from a special form of bracket, which 
permits the machine to be self-balancing. Water, under 
high pressure, acting upon the vanes of the Felton or* 
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turbine wheel attached to the upper end of the machine 
spindle, causes both spindle and basket to revolve, while a 
brake is installed, just below the motor, for the purpose of 
bringing the machine to rest as soon as the sugar has been 
sufficiently dried. Various methods of suspension are 
adopted. In some cases a fixed internal spindle is held by 
two circular india-rubber buffers, as in Fig. 192. Around 
this stationary pivot, an outer hollow spindle revolves and 
carries the basket and its load of sugar. In other cases a 
spindle, solid throughout, is employed, suspended from a 
special arrangement of ball-bearings, as in Fig. 193. In 
whatever manner the suspension is effected, the chief object 
in view is to ensure the minimum amount of friction, 
coupled, within certain limits, with sufficient freedom to 
allow the spindle and basket to balance themselves when 
under the influence of unequal basket loads, and thus guard 
against any ''pounding'’ of Ihe machinery, with the 
1 ‘unsequently excessive wear and tear which woulfl ensue at 
sucli high speeds, coupled with an unnecessary expenditure 
of driving power. With the same object in view, all re- 
volving portions of this machinery are kept as light as 
possible and are most carefully balanced throughout. Jn 
Fig. 193 it will be noticed that a hollow conical rubber buffer- 
sleeve is employed to steady the spindle, in place of the disc 
buffers seen in the preceding illustration. As a result of 
these special methods of suspension, no heavy foundations 
whatever are required, and, when so desired, these centri- 
fugals may be placed on -an upper floor of the factory above 
the sugar store. Centrifugals ma^" be driven in various 
ways, either by an engine and belt-driving arrangements of 
various kinds, as seen in Figs. 179, 183, and 185; or by a 
Pelton water-whesel for each separate machine, as already 
described in connection with Fig. 191; or by an electric 
motor which would simply take the place of the Pelton wheel . 
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Fig. 194 shows an installation of five centrifugals, three of 
which are worked with a belt-drive, and two of them by 
Felton water-wheels. Had these two wat er-driven machines 
been actuated by electric motors, the general appearance of 



Fj<j 104 (-ombiTuul arrange nifiit of wakT-<lri\ou and belt-driven centrifugals, 
sliowing how the, former ans add<‘d to the latter, and contrasting the salient 
.features of tlie twf) ditTerent metliods of propelling the* niaehines 

the installation would still have remained very similar with 
regard to the general features portrayed in the picture, 
wtich contrasts the two systems of driving employed in tlie 
.same range of machines. When a belt.-drive is used, the 
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machines are invariably placed, as shown, side by side in a 
straight row ; and sucli a disposition of the component parts 
of the installation is essential, in order that they may fall 
into line with the counter-shafting. But when water or 
electric motors are adopted, a greater latitude is permis- 
sible in the arrangement when desired, and Fig. 195 shows 
an installation of six water-driven machines arranged in a 
circle, an arrangement which is not possible with the use of 



Fk; 105. — Six wat^^r-drivoii centrifugal inacliinoH arraugctl in a circle. 

a belt-drive. In such a case the centrifugals would have to 
be placed in an elevated position, so as to deliver tlie sugar 
direct into the sugar store, or into a receiver common t o all 
the mafdiines, from which the crystals are removed by the 
UvSual elevator or conveyer. 

Fig. 196 shows one method of driving a centrifugal by 
means of an electric motor, and, whatever differences may 
be introduced as to details of construction, and minutia? of 
arrangement, certain important points have at all times to 
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be borne in mind when introducing this system of pro- 
pulsion. In the first place, the motor has. to be placed 
aloft, and out of the way of the attendants, where it cannot 
be splashed by the molasses and washing liquids. It is also 
preferable for the motor to be a fixture, instead of oscillating 
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Fkj 1‘Jli -Soctioji of HTi oloctritally -driven eentrifii/;al, witli fixed elect] o-motor 
attached to the ij|>j)er end (»f the macliine sp’ndlc). 


with the centrifugal, and it is therefore placed above the 
machine framing and firmly attached to it. In such case it 
is independent of the centrifugal, and, not being affected by 
thq oscillation of the latter, it is more conveniently designed 
to meet the requirements whicli the best electrical practice 
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demands. The centrifugal itself is as simple as an ordinary 
belt or water-driven machine, hanging on a rubber buffer 
in precisely the same manner, the upper end of the spindle, 
however, being modified to permit of a suitable connection 
to the motor through the agency of a specially designed 
friction clutcli. Thus the motor may more rapidly attain 
its maximum speed, the centrifugal following and more 
gradually accelerating its speed until both the motor and 
the centrifugal are running at the same pace, so dispensing 
with the necessity for the use of artificial resistance when 
the motor is first started. This action is precisely similar 
to that of the original and standard centrifugal friction 
pulley, which, as is already well known, protects the belt 
from sudden shock when belt-driven machines are employed 
(see Fig . 185) . Although the motor is generally fixed to the 
framing, it may nevertheless be constructed in such a 
manner that it can be promptly disconnected from the 
centrifugal, and access can be obtained to the spindle and 
buffer without disturbing any of the electrical connections. 
By these means a combination of an electro-motor and 
centrifugal is established on sound mechanical principles, 
combining simplicity of construction with ready access to 
all working parts, and affording the possibility of the em- 
ployment of either a continuous or alternating current. 
This principle of a fixed motor has also been recently 
applied to water-driven centrifugals, coupled with a special 
form of interlocking gear, which regulates the manipulation 
of a range of machines (see Figs. 197 and 198). 

The motor case 3 — 4 rests on the beams 40, which form 
part of the framing, and is fitted with a cover 1, into the 
centre of which is secured a hollow steel axle 9. This 
axle does not revolve. On the lower end of the axle a 
ball bearing 10 is placed; the inner part of the ball bearing 
is held firmly to the hollow axle 9 by the nut 12, and the 
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outer part 10 is lield in the eye of the water wheel 2 secured 
by the nut 11, and revolves with tlie water wheel 2. The 



Fj«. U)7, — Fixrd innUn- for wide/ -driven eentrifijirals 


upper parts of the motor case *‘5 4 liave flanges projecting 
towards each other forming diaphragms to prevent the 
water spray from getting' over the top, so that there is no 
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possibility of the spent water going anywhere except 
through the return water pipe 39, back to the water tank 
which supplies the pump for driving the machines. 



Fk;. 1S)S. — Two waitir-drivon (‘Oiiirifugals. iittod with motors ajid ])att‘nt 

interlocking gear. 

The top of iJie water wJieel 2 revolves between the 
diaphragms on tlic top of the motor ease, and on the face 
of the water wheel the water cups 5 are secured. The 
water cups 5 are fitted into a groove on the face of 
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the water wheel, so that the position of the cups can 
never be altered. The cups are of parabolic form, and 
properly relieved on the bottom side for the escape of the 
water when it has done its work. The cups are all care- 
fully machined, and have knife edges so as to obtain the 
maximum efficiency from the water. As the water wheel 
does not oscillate, the water cups have always the same 
relative position to the water jets 6 and 7, and so maintain 
the highest efficiency. 

The water jets 6 and 7 are screwed into the water 
inlets 8, into which are placed inspection plugs 41. In the 
event of the jets 6 and 7 becoming choked, the water 
inlet bends 8 can be removed, and the jets cleaned and 
replaced again in a few minutes without disturbing or 
undoing any other part of the nrachine. 

On the bottom of the water wheel 2 is bolted the driver 
25; this driver encloses the governor balls 19 in an oil- 
tight cavity below the ball bearing 10. This cavity is 
partly filled with oil through the oil cup 43, which lubricates 
the governor pins 23, the ball bearing 21 on the bottom of 
the governor spindle, and also the ball bearing 10. The 
governor spindle 24 is made in the form of a tube, through 
which the oil passes from the oil cup 43. On the bottom 
of the governor spindle 24 is fitted a ball bearing 21, and 
on the top a collar 14. 

The governor balls 19 are held in the ‘‘ off '' position 
by the governor springs 20, which are made of such a 
strength that when the machine attains full speed the 
centrifugal force on the governor balls 19 causes them to 
fly outwards, and so move up the governor spindle 24 by 
means of the governor levers 22. On the top of the motor 
case cover 1 is fitted a fulcrum 16 for the governor levers 15. 
On the outer short end of the lever 15 a swivelling cross- 
head 18 is fitted, through which passes the governor 
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rod 17, which is adjusted and secured by two nuts. As 
already mentioned, when the machine attains full speed 
the governor spindle is moved upwards, and by means of 
the levers 15 the governor rod 17 is pressed downwards, 
which in turn releases the trigger rod 50 and so cuts ofi 
the water from the accelerating jet 6, leaving the smaller 
maintaining jet 7 in operation until it is desired to stop 
the machine. 

To the underside of the beams 40 is attached the 
centrifugal suspending block 37, into which are fitted the 
india-rubber buffer rings 35, and which are separated by 
tlie loose cast-iron ring 36. It will therefore be seen that 
both top*and bottom buffers support the whole weight 
of the centrifugal basket, which is attached to the lower 
end of the centrifugal spindle 68. Thi j patented arrange- 
ment of buffers gives great resiliency and perfect steadiness 
of the machine when running with a balanced or unbalanced 
load, and as the buffers are separated by the loose iron 
ring 36, any wear on the bottom buffer is compensated 
by the compression, caused by the total load coming on 
to the bottom buffer, and so it is perfectly self-adjusting. 
Centrifugals are now fitted with the well-known ball 
and sleeve bearings as shown in Fig. 197. The com- 
bined brake pulley and driver 64 is fixed to the centrifugal 
spindle 68 by me^ns of nut 28 and is extended down- 
wards in the form of a sleeve also numbered 64; this sleeve 
revolves inside the gunmetal bush 67 and is the journal 
bearing of the centrifugal; the ball bearing 66 carries the 
weight of the revolving parts of centrifugal and also con- 
tents of basket. 

The housing 65 fits inside the india-rubber buffers 35, 
and has a central tube 69 which extends upwards between 
spindle 68 and sleeve 64 and is clear of both; this central 
tube 69 forms an oil chamber in which the sleeve 64 and 
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ball bearing 66 revolve. The ball bearing and sleeve 
bearing are thus revolving in oil continually, so that there 
is neither wear nor friction. This bearing is very simple, 
requires no accui’ate fitting, and is very easily put together 
or dismantled. 

The ball and sleeve bearing oil cliamber is filled through 
the oil hole in top of combined brake pulley and sleeve 
driver 64. 

To permit of the oscillation of the centrifugal spindle 68 
and the basket, the water wheel 2, which does not oscillate, 
is connected to the brake pulley 64 on the top of the 
centrifugal spindle by leather links 27, the eyes of which 
are slipped over the points of the driving pins 26. It 
will thus be seen that the leather links 27 form a strong 
flexible coupling, which is simple and highly effective, 
and by slipping off the links the motor or the centrifugal 
can be detached when desired. 

The bfak(* band 30, it is important to note, is supported 
by angle-iron feet which rest on a flange in the siLspending 
bracket 37, so that there is no possibility of tfie brake band 
drooping unequally. The feet on the brake band are also 
so arranged, that when the brake is off, an equal space is 
left all round between the brake band and the brake 
pulley 64. 

By slipping off the connecting links 27, and taking out 
the four bolts which secure the suspending block 37 to 
the beams 40, the centrifugal may be removed without 
disturl)ing anything else. Again by removing the four 
bolts which secure the motor case to the top of the beams 
40, and unscrewing the coupling nuts e53 which secure the 
inlet water valves to the l)ottom of the inlet water bends 
8, the motor may be removed without disturbing the 
Centrifugal machine or interfering with the working of 
any other machines in the range. 
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It is not within the scope of this work to attempt more 
than the foregoing delineation of theinain features and prin- 
(‘iples of sugar-curing, and the account of those particular 
appliances which, all things considered, have shown them- 
selves to l)e the most convenient and efficient. It is also 
imnecessary to do more than make a passing reference 
to the various sizes of centrifugal l)askets wliich may be 
employed, or to the variations in speed requisite to suit 
the requirements of the different qualities of sugar manu- 
factured, or t-o the use of cleansing water or steam which 
may be brought into play t o hasten and perfect the action 
of (‘.entrifugal forc'c. A more gradual acceleration of the 
(ient rifiigats has to be enforced for lower (dass sugars tban 
for the higher class; steam, as well as or in place of water, 
lias at times to be applied* to tlie massecuite under treat- 
ment, and large-sized baskets are frequently preferred to the 
smaller sizes, all these variations being dependent upon the 
s])e(‘ial requircmients of particular cases. In moi^^ tropical 
sugar factories the suspended and over-driven centrifugal 
is adopt(‘d, and a basket of some 80 inches is most generally 
employed, running at a speed of some 1200 revolutions per 
minute. It should, however, be noted that in Australia, 
Cuba, Hawaii, and Java, the 42-inch machines have been 
very largely used of lat e years, while the 48-inch machine 
is not unknown in tlie British AVest Indies. Although, for 
a given peripheral surface speed, the smaller machine gives 
a higher centrifugal force, and, on this score, has some 
advantage, the use of a larger centrifugal promotes labour 
economy ; and due consideration must be given to these com- 
parative factors before a decision is reached as to which 
size of basket is to be adopted. 

In drying higher class sugars the bulk of the mother 
liquor is first driven off by the action of the centrifugal 
alone, and a preliminary stage is thus completed and a 
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point reached at which the work of the machine must be 
supplemented by the use of steam, water, or syrup, which 
is next passed through the mass of crystals spinning in the 
basket. This supplementary procedure is essential, for 
otherwise the crystals will suffer from the presence of 
molasses left adhering to their surfaces, and their colour 
will not be maintained at the requisite standard. These 
“ washings,'" as distinct from the discarded mother liquor 
due to the first stage, are of superior quality, and in many 
of the leading sugar factories, especially where charcoal 
filters are used, it is deemed a matter of importance to keep 
them quite separate. This classification of syrups is best 
effected by what is termed ‘‘ fractional " or ‘‘ double 
curing," which is duly performed by such a double installa- 
tion of centrifugals as is shown m Fig. 199. It will be seen 
that there are two distinct sets of machines, separated by 
a sugar elevator and overhead mixer. The massecuite 
from the* vacuum pan is introduced into the first set of 
four machines, where the bulk of the mother liquor is re- 
moved. The partially cleansed crystals are now let out of 
the baskets into the conveyer located beneath them, which 
takes them to the elevator. This in turn deposits them in 
the mixer. They are then amalgamated with a superior 
class of washings obtained from sugars previously treated, 
thus re-forming a massecuite of higher syrup qualities than 
before. This re-formed massecuite is then re-centrifugalled 
in the second batch of five machines, where the sugar 
crystals are thoroughly washed and dried, and the syrup 
thus obtained is kept free from contamination with inferior 
products. At the same time, there is some uncertainty in 
adopting this system, for a particular quality of massecuite 
might require, say, four machines for the first battery and 
six for the second, while another class of massecuite might 
call for the use of equal batteries of five machines each, or 
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the best’ combination might even be found to be three and 
seven machines. This uncertainty has led to the use, in 
many cases, of centrifugals arranged in one battery, and 
provided with double charging troughs, double conveyers, 
and double molasses gutters, so that each respective centri- 
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fugal can be used in either the first or the second division 
at will. To the same cTid another arrangement of centri- 
fugals is so carried out (see Fig. 200), that the sugar is 
fii st purged of its mother liquor in a large-sized centrifugal, 
which is made to discharge itself as soon as it stops. The 
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capacity of this initial machine is enough to perform all 
the preliminary work to prepare enough massecuite for a 
considerable number of smaller and following washing 
centrifugals after the partially dried sugar lias been pre- 
pared in the intermediate mixer. 



I'^io. 201. — Complottj arraiij^oiiimit of a b lUf-rv «»f oontrifugals fitted with massecuite 
and dry .sugar handling ai)pliancoH. 

Belt, screw, grasshopper, and trough conveyers are used 
for the purpose of removing the dried sugar crystals from 
beneath the centrifugals, these being frequently assisted by 
the employment of chain and bucket elevators, which raise 
the finished product to the sugar store. In Fig. 201 a 
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trough conveyer is seen in use, and this illustration likewise 
shows a complete centrifugalling plant which is much used 
in Louisiana and Cuba. Here the lifting and emptying 
applian(‘.es for mechanically handling the massecuite in the 
first instance when it first reaches the centrifugals are 
delineated, together with the overhead r(‘ceiver, pugmill, 
and mixer. The range of eigllt machines, driven, as pre- 
ferred, by either water-pressure or electricity, are also 
shown, with their ac.compaiiying molasses spouts and 
troughs, and the dry sugar conveyer already alluded to. 
This illustration is a fitting conclusion to the description 
of the process of the purgation of the sugar crystals, em- 
phasising as it does the efforts which are constantly and 
successfully being made to perfect this section of sugar 
manufacture and to render it as automatic and efficient 
as possible. 



CHAPTER X 


SCIENTIFIC CONTROL OP THE FACTORY 

The scientific control of a colonial sugar factory should 
always be regarded as one of the chief functions in con- 
nection with the manufacture of cane sugar, and its 
increasing jniportan(*e is gradually recognised by those 
(jonnecled witli it. Tn the beet industry it rules supreme, 
a (nrcumstance which is partly accounted for by the fact 
t-liat tliis manufacture is prosecuted in districts which can 
command at their very doors the guidance and services of 
the ablest exponents of its scientific aspect, and partly 
l)ecause the process of manufacture renders accurate 
scientific supervision obligatory. Distance, which in past 
years has lent a somewhat treacherous enchantment to the 
disiN^gard of many matters of vital moment to colonial 
factories, has rendered the attainment of a correspondingly 
efficient scientific control of cane-sugar manufacture an 
exceedingly difficult matter, and has retarded many praise- 
worthy attempts to establish it. But at the present day 
closer chemical and engineering attention is being paid to 
various points which in the past were judged empirically ; 
and it is the object of this chapter to touch briefly upon a 
few details which are of paramount importance in the 
technical conduct of cane-sugar manufacture. 

Not only is an accurate knowledge required of the 
quantity of sugar coming into the factory in the form of 
cane, with a per contra account of that sent out in the 
finished product, but figures showing as well the character 
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of the intermediate work have also to be recorded faithfully, 
in order that a finger may be at once placed on any cause 
which has led. to loss in manufacture, with the view of 
removing it, if possible, or of reducing it to a minimum, if 
unavoidable. In this way the relation of the chemist to the 
work of a sugar factory may be likened to that of a book- 
keeper of a mercantile concern, only that the records are 
kept in terms of sugar, rum, and molasses, instead of pounds, 
shillings, and pence; while the accounts of each department 
are. kept separate so that a correct balance-sheet may be 
struck not only of the work of the fa(*tory as a whole, but 
also of the various sections comprising it. 

In such a balance-sheet, however, there is one point 
which constitutes a prominent difierence between it and 
its mercantile prototype, and this is, that, while in the latter 
the balance appears, or should a])pear, on the side pf gain, 
the accounts of the factory chemist must invariably show 
a sugar loss, successful work appearing in the diminution 
of such loss, rather than in the realisation of profits. 

It is a regrettable fact that up to a few years ago the 
full value of scientific records in connection wit h cane-sugar 
factories was not generally recognised by those in charge, 
the keen eye of the practical sugar manufacturer being 
considered to be all-sufficient to control the manufacture. 
In these days of keen competition, however, when a few 
points per cent, gained or lost may determine the question 
of profit or loss, it is recognised that closer supervision is 
required, and that the mere appearance of the megass filter- 
cake or massecuite is an inadequate check on the amount of 
sugar liable to be lost from faulty work. Similarly, the 
fine appearance of the furnace combustion, or the absence 
of steam leaks, although excellent indications in their way, 
are not sufficient guides in tliemselves to the fuel loss.- 
An engine, for instance, may appear to be working quite 
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well and at the same time be wasting fuel from uneconomic 
setting of the slide-valve or other cause not apparent to the 
eye, but yet avoidable. As, however, this is not a scientific 
treatise, it is not proposed to give an account of the physical 
and chemical methods employed by the engineer and 
chemist in obtaining thef desired information in their 
respective departments — methods which will have formed 
part of their scientific education — but rather to provide an 
idea of the data required to control satisfactorily the work 
of the factory. 

In respect to staff, it is important that the engineering 
department should be sufficiently strong and adequately 
equipped, not only to be able to supervise the running of the 
machinery, but also to carry out the physical observations 
essential to its proper working; while the chemical stafi 
should be so constituted as not only to be in a position to 
maintain the regular records, but also to uuder^ke any 
special investigation arising from them. 

The engineering stafi of a colonial sugar factory is 
placed, in one respect, in a peculiarly favourable position 
for effective performance of its dutes in connection with the 
maintenance of the efficiency of the machinery placed in its 
charge. In the majority of sugar-growing countries it 
rarely happens tliat the factory is in actual operation for 
more than four or five months of each year, and the re- 
maining portion is thus available for a thorough examina- 
tion and overhaul of all mechanical details, and for the 
correction of all defends which may have revealed them- 
selves during the work of the preceding crop. Moreover, 
favourable opportunities of considerable length annually 
present themselves for the erection of additional and 
improved appliances. Sugar-canes and cane juice are 
peculiarly perishable substances, and, once the canes are 
cut, the sooner they are crushed in the mills the better; and 
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once the juice is expressed, the sooner it is converted into 
sugar the more likely will be the attainment of satisfactory 
results. It is thus evident how important it is that there 
should be no breakdowns of the factory machinery to inter- 
rupt manufacturing operations during the entire campaign, 
and it is for the engineering staff to take every available 
precaution to ensure smooth and continuous work. 

Careful and constant supervision of the machinery when 
at work during crop-time helps one to arrive at a judicious 
decision as to the necessary repairs which should be effected 
at the close of the crop, as well as to the additions of new 
and improved appliances which ought to be made during 
the recess. If at all possible, indicator diagrams are 
frequently taken of the working of all the engines through- 
out the factory, with the dual object in view of checking 
the correct setting of the various slide-valves and of 
ascertauung the actual amount of power expended in 
relation to the quantity of work done in each section of the 
manufacture. The crushing efficiency of the cane-mills is 
also continuously noted and associated vdth the expendi- 
ture of power in the cane-engines; and, on the score of fuel 
economy alone, the extraction is kept up to the most 
efficient point possible. Such preparatory procedure 
enables the engineer, amongst other things, to estimate 
approximately the amount of steam used up in the engines 
throughout the factory. He also endeavours to ascertain, 
as accurately as possible, the amount of steam absorbed in 
each of the numerous and varied forms of heaters and 
evaporators which deal with the cane juice ; and he therefore 
carefully watches the details of the work of each section of 
the factory. He keeps himself informed as to the average 
density and temperature of the extracted cane juice issuing 
from the cane-mills, as well as its successive densities aaid 
temperatures for each section of the manufacture. These 
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data, coupled with a knowledge of the Siverage weight of 
canes, megass, and juice dealt with per hour, enables him, 
at the close of the crop, to account for the proportional 
expenditure of fuel, which should have been carefully 
weighed throughout the campaign. A large jj^oportion of 
these general details are identical with those required for 
the sufficient chemical supervision of the manufacture 
proper; and, to this extent, the interests of both chemist 
and engineer are identical, and the recorded observations of 
the former are of invaluable assistance to the latter. 

By means of the information gained in this manner, a 
fairly ac^iurate balance-sheet can be made out at the close 
of the crop, which is of great assistance in determining how 
tlie steam has l)een used up in each section of the sugar 
factory, and enables a finger to be placed upon flagrant 
causes of waste of fuel. For instance, apart from the 
quantity of steam required for the purposes of evaporation, 
it is remarkable how much is frequently absorbed in simply 
raising, maintaining, and restoring the juice to com- 
paratively low temperatures. This emphasises, other 
things being equal, the great importance of rapidity of 
manufacture, and the desirability, once the juice is heated, 
of not permitting it to hang about and cool unnecessarily 
between the successive stages of manufacture. 

The fuel question of a colonial sugar factory is one which 
asserts itself with peculiar prominence, from the fact that 
the steam is raised through the agency of various kinds of 
fuel obtained from divers sources. Unless the megass is 
made to do the entire work of the factory, the balance of 
the fuel account has to be made up of either coal, wood, 
bamboo, cane-trash, or even molasses. The use of fuel 
from outside sources should be discouraged, the megass 
produced from the canes by the mills being utilised to its 
fullest extent. It is an unavoidable and necessary product 
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of the process of juice-extraction, and, except for the com- 
paratively trifling cost of its removal from the mills and 
its subsequent distribution to the boiler furnaces, it is 
handed over to the engineer, as it were, free of cost, to be 
made the mgst of, and to be utilised as the leading source of 
power, or steam, that is required in the factory. The less 
desirable source, and one which is curtailed to the utmost 
extent possible, is imported coal, which by reason of the 
great distance over which it has invariably been conveyed 
to the scene of action, is very expensive. It is also very 
regrettable to consume any of the cane-trash in the boiler 
furnaces, the proper disposal of this dried can^ foliage 
being a carefully controlled return to the soil of the field 
whence it came. In well-ascertained cases in which efiec- 
tive boiler and furnace improvements have been carried 
out, resulting in the use of megass alone as fuel, a marked 
improvement in the field crops has been attained, such 
improvement being undoubtedly due to no other cause 
than the rational return of the cane-trash to the land, in 
place of its improper destruction in the factory furnaces. 

Much depends upon the composition of the canes, the 
efficiency of the extraction, and the extent to which the 
normal cane juice is diluted by the practice of maceration 
at the cane-mills, as to how much outside fuel has to be 
burnt; but in well-arranged factories, fitted with the 
most modern appliances, it is possible to work the entire 
factory with megass fuel alone, and, notwithstanding 
numerous variations in the method of manufacture which 
may obtain in different factories, thus avoid the use of 
extraneous fuels. In all cases every effort is made to 
reduce the coal bill to the lowest possible figure, and 
therefore the engineer pays the closest attention to the 
design and construction of the megass furnaces, and, in 
conjunction with the chemist, to their proper working. 
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These furnaces, as will presently be shown, are of very 
special design, offering scope for unremitting efforts in the 
direction of the attainment of the best results. Frequent 
megass analyses and boiler tests are conducted, so that the 
amount of steam supplied to the factory may be ascertained 
as accurately as circumstances will permit, and these at 
the same time furnish a record of the efficiency of both fuel 
and furnaces. 

The importance of the question of an efficient control 
of the steam consumption in any given factory cannot be 
exaggerated. It is not too much to say that in a well- 
arranged and properly controlled factory, and with canes 
containing not less than 10 per cent, fibre, no fuel of any 
kind whatever, other than megass, should be required, 
save, possibly, at the veVy commencement and conclusion 
of the crop. This statement is confirmed by practical 
experience, and is further supported by such theoretical 
calculations as have been made from time it time. In 
fact, such calculations tend towards the establishment of 
the assertion that, theoretically, the megass from any given 
quantity of average canes should furnish an abundance 
of fuel for the conversion of the resultant juice from 
such canes into sugar. Furthermore, it must not be for- 
gotten that it is unreasonable to expect to burn widely 
differing fuels in one and the same class of furnace, 
and nevertheless attain maximum efficiency. Hence the 
desirability of retaining megass furnaces solely for the 
consumption of megass. Again, it must not be forgotten 
that a given amount of megass can only be expected to 
generate a certain quantity of steam, and the primary 
point in boiler-house control is to ensure the generation of 
this full quantity. 

The second point, after having thus secured the 
maximum supply of this indispensable agent, is to control 
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its distribution and employment in the most careful and 
judicious manner possible. The prevention of mechanical 
waste by way of steam-leaks and defective engine-valves 
has already been noted, and must not on any account be 
neglected. But there is much else that may be effected by 
the correct application and use of steam throughout the 
major portion of the factory operations. Maximuiii em- 
ployinent of the multiple effect is imperative, togetlier with 
an efficient use of the juice heaters that ought to be attached 
to this apparatus and worked as an integral part of it. 
The latter should be invariably used towards heating the 
juice coming from the mills, the earliest application of such 
heating having been effected at the very outset by a large 
heater worked by the waste vapours from the effect and 
vacuum pans (see Chapter VJf.). 

The juice-heaters worked by exhaust-steam from the 
various engines throughout the faettory next claim close 
attention both as to design and working efficiency. Then 
the clarifiers or defecators should receive unremitting at- 
tention both as regards their general design and the 
maintenance in first-class wwking order of their heating- 
surface arrangement s, and all the more so inasmuch as they 
have by preference frequently to be worked by the use of 
direct high-pressure steam. In such case this direct steam 
should only have to be supplied to each clarifier or defecator 
for the space of about one minute, and, if all preliminary 
arrangements have been satisfactorily established, this 
brief application of direct steam can be secured (see 
Chapter V.). 

The vacuum pans require constant supervision, more 
especially in factories in which the pan-power is somewhat 
in excess of actual requirements. Tliey are proverbial 
stream-eaters, more especially during the earlier stages of 
crystallisation, and will often draw considerable quantities 
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of lugh-pressiire steam direc^t from the ^oilers at moments 
when it can ill be spared. They should never be allowed 
to use direct steam ad libitum, according to the uncon- 
trolled will of tlie pan -boilers, and it is not so much the 
necessary total steam consumption per day, if uniformly 
drawn, that is objectionable, but the irregular drafts of 
excessive amount that are s])asmodically withdrawn, in the 
absence of the necessary control, that disorganises the 
steam supply of tlie factory: and it. is not an extreme 
staiement to say that, if due control is maintained in the 
prevention of these spasmodic drafts and, in their stead, a 
uniform and more continuous draft is ensured, then, in the 
case of ihany vacuum-pan installations, the ihain steam- 
pipe, supplying the same with direct steam, might in many 
cases l)e reduced 75 per (K.mt . in area without, entailing the 
slightest uncalled-for inconvenience in the due performance 
of the full day’s work. A “ feeder ” vacuum pan, worked 
by exhaust -st eam, can be employed for the earlk^r stages of 
crystallisation, preparatory to the subsequent use of pans 
woiked by direct steam, and the massecuite of low den- 
sities would be passed on from it, by suction pipes, to the 
finishing pans. 

Careful attention is paid to the quality and quantity of 
lubricants employed throughout the factory , more especially 
with reference to the lubrication of the engine pistons and 
slide-valves. In a sugar factory, where so much exhaust- 
steam is used in heaters and evaporators of all descriptions, 
the water of condensation from which is returned to the 
boilers, there is great danger of fouling the boiler feed- 
water supply when excessive quantities of oil are used in the 
engine cylinders. Moreover, no door is more readily opened 
to a penny wise and pound foolish policy than by the ap- 
plication of inferior and unsuitable qualities of lubricants to 
the various machinery journals, the centrifugals especially 
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calling for precise treatment in this respect. With further 
reference to the possible fouling of the boiler feed-water, 
a careful watch has to be maintained in the direction of 
juice leakages which may permit “ sweets to find an 
entrance into the steam spaces of the heaters and evapora- 
tors, whence they would pass to the boilers along with the 
water of condensation. 

At the close of the crop ample opportunity presents 
itself of effecting the necessary repairs and alterations 
suggested by experience during manufacture. All engine 
pistons and slide-valves are opened out, cleaned, examined, 
repaired, and carefully replaced and readjusted. All the 
steam boilers are cleaned and inspected, the furnaces at the 
same time being thoroughly overhauled. All general 
foundry repairs are arranged for and executed, while the 
machinery as a whole is opened out and examined wherever 
there is any suspicion of inefficiency. Delicate portions 
such as the..centrifugals require special attention and treat- 
ment, and the oil in them should not be left within the 
spindles or ball-bearings to clog end cause trouble at the 
beginning of the following campaign. The evaporators 
and heaters are, of course, thoroughly cleansed and 
hydraulically tested, as any neglect in this direction, 
especially in connection with the multiple evaporators, has 
prejudicial effects on the fuel account. So, too, any juice 
leakages, as already observed, adversely affect the boilers. 
General cleanliness throughout each group of heating 
surface is very important, as having a special bearing upon 
the greater or lesser steam pressure which may have to be 
used in conjunction with them. Tn a sugar factory unique 
opportunities are afforded for utilising the exhaust-steam 
from the engines, and well-cleaned heating surfaces enable 
this advantage to be made the most of without throwing 
an excessive back pressure upon the engine pistons. 
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Few industries, indeed, offer such satisfactory scope for 
ascertaining, step by step, the results corresponding to the 
application of a given amount of steam throughout the 
component sections of the complete process. The sugar 
estate engineer has thus a field of observation before him 
which is second to none from the point of view of general 
interest. 

The chemical control centres primarily around the 
accurate recording of the quantity of sugar which comes 
into the factory in the form of cane. This is the most 
difficult item in the factory records to obtain an accurate 
account of. The variation in the sugar content of canes is 
enormous^ Not only do canes from the same field show 
different sugar contents, but variation also occurs through- 
out the length of the caqe itself. Plants and ratoons cut 
at the same time will vary considerablv in their sugar rich- 
ness, while the same may be said as regards the different 
varieties which now, to so great an extent, mahe up the 
cultivation of a tropical sugar estate. Accurate sampling 
of the cane, therefore, for the purpose of chemical analysis 
is impossible in practice, and figures referred to the whole 
amount of canes ground based on analyses conducted on 
samples must, therefore, be looked upon as being merely 
approximations. Formulae, by which the sugar content 
of the cane is calculated, founded on various analytical 
results, must also be placed in the same category. Megass, 
however, affords a better field for accurate analytical 
results, and as the weight of this is given, sufficiently near 
for all practical purposes, by the difference between the 
weights of cane ground and that of the juice expressed, 
the total amount of sucrose or cane sugar in it is obtainable. 
This, when added to the amount in the juice expressed, 
gives the total quantity of sugar in the canes ground, the 
actual weight of the latter being directly obtained by 
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weighing the carts or trucks containing them on platform 
scales before being discharged at the mills. It is impor- 
tant, however, that the analysis is put in hand as soon as 
possible after the taking of the sample, as evaporation 
proceeds rapidly. 

When, however, maceration is employed, the conditions 
become more complicated. In 'this case, it is essential 
that the total quantity of maceration water be known, 
otherwise the weight of the megass cannot be found by this 
method. The amount in the juice can, it is true, be 
calculated by comparing the specific gravity of the first 
mill juice with that of the diluted juice. This method, 
however, assumes that the juice expressed by the first mill 
is of the same density as the undiluted juice from the last 
mill, an assumption which is not correct. Even if this 
method of determining the amount of added water in the 
juice were correct, no clue would be given to the amount 
of maceration water which has found its way into the 
megass. There is, however, no difficulty in accurately 
gauging the quantity of maceration water used, and this 
should be done. It may, indeed, be taken as a golden rule 
in factory control to take direct figures when it is possible 
to do so, rather than to trust to the fascinating, although 
frequently misleading, methods involving the fise of 
formute based on purely laboratory results. 

The weight of maceration water being thus known, the 
weight of megass is readily obtained. If W-= weight of 
cane, Wj= weight of maceration juice, W2= weight of 
maceration megass, and M = weight of maceration water, 
W2 = W+M-W,. 

The weight of macerated megass being thus known, 
with its sugar content, the weight of sugar going to the 
furnaces can be ascertained, which, added to that in the 
juice expressed, gives the quantity of sugar coming into 
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the factory, and, by comparison with the weight of cane, 
the percentage of sugar in the latter. 

Further details as to the* composition of the juice and 
megass beyond the mere expression of the amount of 
sucrose present are also essential. The amount of un- 
crystallisable sugar and the percentage of impurities— the 
latter found by taking the Brix, or Balling, density or the 
indication of the refractometer as indicating the total solid 
content of the juice — are also valuable items of information' 
in point of view of the working characteristics of the juice. 
A knowledge of the proportion of water and fibre in the 
megass is also a useful check on the work of the mills. 

In sugar-growing countries where the canes are trans- 
ported to the mills by waterways, considerable difficulty 
exists in ascertaining the v^eight of cane ground. A load- 
line on the punts, apart from its want of delicacy, is inac- 
curate, inasmuch as its indications are liable to be affected 
by leakage or rainfall, while to lift out of the VN^ater and 
weigh the entire punt and contents is outside the region 
of practical methods. In su(‘h cases the best solution 'of 
the problem is to weigh the megass. This is done either by 
discharging the megass into trucks as it comes from the 
elevator and passing these trucks over platform scales on 
the way to the furnaces, or by the use of an automatic 
machine in which the megass can be weighed while on a 
horizontal carrier. 

It is an old-established and common practice to express 
the work done by mills by the percentage of “ crushing '' 
obtained, i.e. by the percentage of juice extracted. Unless 
this expression is taken in conjunction with the amount 
of fibre in the cane, the figure obtained is worthless as an 
index of the quality— i.e. the proportion of sugar extracted 
of that present in the canes — of the work done by the mills. 
It requires also, in order to correct the quantity of juice 

24 
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obtained for the amount of water contained in it in the form 
of maceration water, recourse to laboratory figures of 
density* in which very slight observation differences may 
lead to considerable error in the calculated results, apart 
from other causes of error already pointed out. The most 
reliable method of indicating miirwork is to take the re- 
lation of the total amount of sucrose present in the juice 
expressed to that in the canes ground. Thus, if this figure, 
with an eleven-roll mill plant and with the use of 20 per 
cent, maceration, amounts to 92 per cent., the quality of 
the work of the mills would be looked upon as good. The 
crushing figure expressed in the old way might be any- 
thing between 72 and 80 per cent., according to the pro- 
portion of fibre in the cane, and comparisons based on this 
figure are proportionately misleading if the latter factor is 
not considered. The percentage of sugar extracted, how- 
ever, at once gives an accurate indication of the character 
of the wdrk done, although an extreme proportion of fibre 
still modifies to a small extent the inference to be drawn 
from the percentage of sugar obtained. 

The water content of the megass is frequently con- 
sidered as affording a reliable index of the work done by 
mills in the direction of the extraction of sugar. Here, 
again, without a knowledge of tne amount of fibre present 
in the cane, the figure is valueless for this purpose. The 
mere statement that a mill has reduced the^ percentage of 
water in megass to this or that figure conveys little or no 
information as to the quality of the work done. The 
fallacy of the theory upon which this practice is based is 
easily shown. Thus, taking the case in which canes of 
ll and 14 per cent, fibre respectively supply a megass of a 
uniform water content, say 50 per cent, (no maceration 
water being used), with juice of the same density, say 
17 Brix, the composition of the canes will be:— 
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1. • 11. 


Fibre 

— 

11 — 14 

Juict — 



Solids ... 

. . 151 

14-6 

Water 

. . 73*9 

89 71-4 86 



100 100 

The megass in each 

case would 

have the following 

composition : — 



Fibre . . 

. 

39-8 

J nice — 



Solids 


10*2 

Water 


50-0 60-2 


lOO'O 

and the distribution of tlMi cane between the juice and 
megass would be : 

Megass- • 

Fibiv 
Jui(‘(‘ 

Expressed juiec 


and the weight of juice extracted from tlie cane 81-3 and 
764 per cent, respectively. 

A further example of the errors which may arise from 
the use of a formula alone is given by a method of ex- 
pressing the quality of the mill work, based on the pro- 
portion of sugar in the megass calculated as first mill 
juice, to 100 parts of fibre present, which has recently 
been devised. The formula is — 

Per cent, sucrose in megass 

_--„.xioo 

JN;r cent, sucrose in first mill juice 
— XlOO 


1 . 11 . 



14-0* 


21-18 

- 27-03 

35-18 

72-37 

61-82 

100-00 

100-00 


Per cent, fibre in megass 
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This is open t© a similar objection to that in the previous 
instance, viz. that unless the canes of wliich the mill work 
is composed contain the same proportion of fibre, no correct 
inference as to the amoun of sugar extracted can be drawn. 
As there shown, megass fj m canes carrying different per- 
centages of fibre, but juice f the same strength, may mean 
different sugar extraction. Such a megass would give 
identical figures in both instances by the use of the above 
formula, although, as has been shown, different percentages 
of juice, and consequently sugar, would have been ex- 
tracted . Such meth ods of comparison are therefore u seless , 
per se, as guides to extraction of sugar, unless other indica- 
tions of the amount of work done by the mills are con- 
sidered in conjunction with them. 

The question of the percentage of sugar extracted by a 
milling plant is not the only one which arises in this con- 
nection. Quantity — i,e, the tonnage of canes dealt with — 
as well a^ quality requires to be taken into consideration 
before a satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at. Another 
important feature is the amount of maceration done. A 
considerable degree of sugar extraction may have been 
arrived at by its means, while the proportion of water in 
the megass remains the same, or is even greater than it 
would be if no maceration water had been employed. Any 
statement, therefore, regarding mill work should include 
the tonnage of canes ground per hour, percentage of fibre in 
canes, percentage of sugar extracted on that in cane, and 
the proportion of maceration water used . 

A further item of importance is the indicated horse- 
power developed by the engine or engines for the work 
done, while, in addition to the above, the descTiption of 
canes ground is mentioned. For, quite apart from the pro- 
portion of fibre present, the physical condition of the rind 
characteristic of the variety of cane dealt with affects the 
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feed capacity of a mill considerably, although the modem 
use of preliminary cmshers has had the effect of eliminating 
to some extent this factor in milling. 

The records of mill work being thus provided for, the 
next step is to obtain the necessary data for the calcula- 
tions referring to the working of the juice — and the basis is 
given by the quantity of sugar recorded as having come 
into the boiling-house in 'the form of juice. For this 
purpose an accurate record of the juice delivered is essential. 
The ordinary method employed, where the juice heater and 
subsiding tank system is adopted, is to measure either the 
cold juice before liming and heating in gauged tanks, or the 
hot juice in the clarifiers, in the' latter case a correction for 
ex]:)ansion being made according to the temperature at 
which the measurement is taken. This correction for 
practical purposes may be taken as being 3*5 per cent, at 
200*^ Fahr., 3 per cent, at 190° Fahr., and 2*25 per cent, at 
180° Fahr. 

If the system of clarifier measurement be adopted, 
the polarisation of the juice at this stage can be taken as a 
reliable basis for calculating the amount of sugar extracted 
by the mills. If, however, the juice is ‘‘ sulphured prior 
to passing through the juice heater, it is necessary to 
polarise the cold juice, as inversion, with consequent 
destruction of sugar, may have taken place therein. Great 
care in this case is requisite in sampling the juice, so as to 
obtain representative samples . Where the French defecator 
-system of clarification is used, tanks have to be provided 
for measuring the cold juice as it comes from the mill. 

In some instances automatic juice weighing-machines 
based on the revolving drum system are in use, as seen in 
Fig. 202. A drum, c, divided into compartments, and 
suspended from one end of a steel weighing yard, is supplied 
with juice from a tank, a. In this machine one compart- 
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ment is being filled while another is emptying. When a 
balance is obtained between the drum and its contents and 
the counterweight, w, the flow of juice is automatically 
directed into the succeeding compartment. As the latter 
fills, the previously weighed juice is discharged. 

A convenient form of juice meter is also afforded by the 
apparatus shown in Fig. 203. It is actuated by weight 



Fl(}. 203.— Aiiotlier form of automatic juice meter. 


and not by volume, and is not affected by grit and im- 
purities . It is extremely simple, and can be readily cleaned 
and sterilised. The meter (Fig. 204) consists of two tanks 
of equal size (see A^ and A*) which work on edged prisms, 
B, around axles dividing the tanks into two unequal parts. 
Each tank is fitted at one end with a syphon pipe, C, and at 
the other with weights, D. The liquid to be measured 
flows through the pipe E, passing along the gutter F, into 
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either tank. Tl^e weights D are so adjusted, that until the 
tanks are filled with the liquid up to the height marked G, 
they remain in a horizontal position; but as the liquid 
rises above that point l>y the continued flow, the tanks come 
into the position as shown by the dotted lines, when the 



liquid flows through the syphon pipe. After the syphon 
has been started, and the level of the liquid in the tank has 
fallen sufficiently, the tank tilts back again to its original 
position, by the influence of the weight D, the s3q)hon 
continuing in action until the tank is emptied. As each 
tank assumes the position (indicated by the dotted lines), 
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it suddenly tilts the gutter F over, so that the new Uquid to 
be measured is obliged to fall into the other tank, when the 
same operation as already described is repeated. It will 
thus be seen that both tanks are filled automatically with 
fresh liquid, while the measured liquid runs away into a 
rcservoii' or other receptacle as required. Meters of this 
description have been made to weigh one ton of cane juice 
per minute. 

While, however, it is felt that automatic measurement 
of juice is a great desideratum, considerable hesitation is 
shown in adopting automatic measurements, and it is 
generally felt that the simple system of tank measurement is 
the most reliable in practice. To facilitate also the calcu- 
lation of the weight of the juice from the specific gravity, 
it is advisable that the hydrometers used should show the 
specific gravity at the temperature of observation, water at 
62° Falir. being taken as unity; the observed specific 
gravity will then give, as an easy calculations, the true 
weight of juice; thus, a gallon of juice of which the specific 
gravity is 1*070 will weigh 10*70 lbs. to the gallon. 

For the credit side of the boiling-house balance-sheet, 
as with that of the factory as a whole, the sucrose in the 
sugar and refuse molasses forms the asset. In this case 
the sources of loss are— the filter-cake, inversion, and en- 
trainment, together with the necessary washings of the 
juice, syrup, molasses tanks, etc. • The loss from the first 
two of these causes is ascertainable, the analysis and 
weight of the filter-cake, and the relation of the crystal- 
lisable to the uncrystallisable sugar in the juice and syrup 
afiording the necessary data. The remainder are included 
under the heading of Unknown Losses. 

Proceeding in this way, information is obtained which 
enables balance-sheets on the following basis to be, drawn 
up:- 
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L— GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 


Br. 

Sucrose entering factory as 
cane 


! Cr. 

Sucrose recovered as 1st 

I sugar 

1 Sucrose recovered as -2nd 

sugar 

Succose recovered as 3rd f 


sugar 

Sucrose in megass . . 

„ in molasses . . 

„ in filter cake 

„ lost by inversion 

„ lost by entrain- 

ment, etc. 


IL— MILL HOUSE BALANCE SHEET 

Dr, I Cr. 

Sucrose entering mill bouse ' Sucrose in juice expressed 
as cane | Sucrose lost in megass 


III.— BOILING HOUSE BALANCE SHEET 
Dr. , Cr. 

Sucrose in juice expressed ! Sucrose recovered in 1st 

sugar 

Sucrose recovered in 2nd 
sugar 

Sucrose recovered in 3rd 

sugar 

Sucrose in molasses . . 

„ in filter cake 
; „ lost by inversion . . 

I „ lost by entrain- 
I ment, etc. 


I 
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I. and III., to be quite accurate, hare to be made out 
for the whole grinding period, on account of actual figures 
for second products not being available until the end of any 
particular campaign. Approximate results can, however, 
be given for each week, if desired, by careful stock-taking and 
estimation of the sugar returns of the produce on hand at 
the beginning and end of the week. 

Another useful way of stating the results of factory 
working is the following : — 


Sucrose in canes . . 

.. 100 

— 

„ inogass 

• 

~ 

— 

„ juice . . 


100 

,, Ist sugar 

— 

— 

,, 2nd sugHT 


— 

,, 3rd sugar 


— 

,, molasses 

-- 

— 

,, filter cake 

— • 

~ 

Lost by inversion . . 

. . — 

•— 

,, entrainment, etc. 

— 

— - 


The above constitutes the essential part of chemical 
control in connection with the actual manufacture of sugar. 
In addition, records are kept of the composition of the 
megass, the several mill juices, syrup massecuites, and 
molasses, so that the figures may be properly considered. 
Thus, if the sucrose expressed from the cane is not what 
may be looked upon as showing reasonably good work, 
reference is made to the composition of the canes as regards 
fibre and the description of canes ground, and allowance 
made accordingly. In a similar manner, the composition of 
the juice —the proportion of impurity in relation to the 
cane sugar and glucose — or the relation of the two latter 
to one another, gives important information in drawing 
conclusions from the balance-sheet. In association with 
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the engineer, the chemist has duties in 
connection with the boiler plant; but 
these, as well as the question of the 
scientific control of the distillery, will 
be dealt, with when those important 
adjuncts to a sugar factory are con- 
sidered. 

The most important of the appara- 
tus used in the scientific control of 
a sugar factory is the polariscope or 
saccharimeter. The instrument has 
now been l)rought to a veiy high 
degree of efficiency after about forty 
years’ constant improvement, and if 
reasonable care is exercised, sugar 
contents of solutions can be determined 
accurately to within 0-05 per cent. 
The use of the sacchariiTieter depends 
on the fact that sugar is an optically 
active substance. That is, it possesses 
the properly of rotating the plane 
of polarisation of a beam of plane 
polarised light through an angle, the 
magnitude of which is directly pro- 
portional to the concentration and to 
the length of colunm of liquid em- 
ployed. The actual angular rotation 
produced by the solution is in practice 
not measured, but is compensated for 
by introducing a known thi(*hness of 
crystalline quartz whi(;h is also optic- 
ally a(*tive. Some crystals of quartz 
rotate the plane of polarisation to 
the right and others to the left, 
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and a suitable combination of the two ^ will give all the 
compensation which is required in a saccharimeter. 

The diagrammatic construction of a modern instrument 
is shown in Fig. 2()4a, the actual in Fig. 204b. 

The light source is situated at (1) and enters the instru- 
ment through a small aperture (2), and is converted into a 
parallel beam by the glasS condenser lens (3). ‘ The double 
prism (4) is so constructed from Iceland spar that the 



Kid. 204 r.. Sacchannu-ter. 

light after passage through is composed of two parallel 
beams whose planes of polarisation are inclined to each 
other by an angle of about T, A diaphragm is placed at 
(5) to present a circular field when viewed by the low power 
telescope (7). The analysing prism is situated at (8) and 
the compensation double wedges at (6) and ^6') . The larger 
of these moves in a slide across the axis of the instrument. 
This large double wedge is constructed from two halves, 
one half being a wedge of right rotation quartz while the 
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other half is of left rotation quartz. Therefore as this is 
moved more or less rotation is produced either to the right 
or to the left to compensate that of the solution. The 
slide carrying the wedges is also provided with a scale 
on glass situated at (10) and is read by transmitted light 
by means of a low power telescope (11). This telescope 
carries a vernier so that the scale may be read directly 
to division — i.e,, 0-1 International Sugar Scale or by 

estimation to 0*05. The tube containing the sugar solution 
is inserted in the trough of the instrument between the 
diaphragm (5) and wedge mounting. 

The most convenient light source to employ i^ the 
half-watt electric lamp. If this is not available, incan- 
descent gas or oil can be employed, but whatever source 
is used care must be taken to insert an efficient diffusing 
screen between the light source and tlie instrument. If 
electric light is used a separate lamp should be mounted 
entirely apart from the instrument, as electric lamps 
mounted in the instrument, as is sometimes the case, 
are not satisfactory and replacements are often difficult 
to obtain. 

In practical use, owing to the fact that the rotatory 
dispersive power of sugar and quartz are not identical, 
the quartz wedge system does not return exactly the 
plane of polarisation for all colours to the original position 
after rotation by the solution tested, and this results in 
the two halves of the field not matching exactly in tint, 
and different observers will obtain variation in measure- 
ment. To compensate for this the field may be made 
uniform in tint by introducing a colour filter, and a cell 
containing potassium bichromate is used or its equivalent 
in coloured gelatine. If the bichromate solution is em- 
ployed the standard thickness is 15 mm. with a 6 per cent, 
solution. 
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Quite recently variations were found in the scale length 
of saccharimeters, especially those of Continental make, 
differences of no less than 0*3 of a degree having been found 
between the 100° points of saccharimeters recently coming 
from that source. This variation is a most serious fault 
and may lead to considerable loss. In the instrument 
described, which is of British design, this fault has been 
entirely overcome, as, owing to the compensation wedge 
being comparatively small and circular, it can be rotated 
in its own plane after the instrument is finally assembled 
and a position found where the scale is correct. This 
adjustment is now carried out at the National Physical 
l^aboratoty at Teddington with the greatest of care, and 
a certificate is supplied with each instrumept. 

This adjustment is embodied on the wedge mounting, 
and allows of the instrument being modified at a later 
date to suit any modification which may be made in the 
value of the normal weight in future. 

Another important instrument in connection with 
modern sugar factory control is the refractometer. Fig. 
204c, which affords a means of estimating the solids in 
a solution. This instrument differs fundamentally from the 
polariscope in that its readings are virtually measure- 
ments of the velocity of light in the substance under test, 
as distinct from the measurement of the angular rotation 
of the plane of polarisation, which is the basis of all polari- 
scope readings. Another difference between the two instru- 
ments is that while the polariscope reading is the algebraic 
sum of left- and right-handed sugars, which may be 
present in the solution under test, the refractometer 
reading is a measure of the total solids present. 

Essentially the refractometer consists of two similar 
prisms of suitable glass placed very nearly in contact 
and held in position by hollow brass castings through 
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which water can be circulated in order to control the 
temperature of observation. The brass castings forming 
the prism box are hinged together, and when opened 
a few drops of the liquid to be tested are placed upon the 
surface of the lower prism. The act of closing the box 
squeezes the liquid into a thin parallel film, which fills 



Fig. 204('. — Refractonictor. 


the small space between the prisms. The mirror below 
the prism box is then inclined in such a way that light is 
reflected through the prism box. 

On looking through the observation telescope, while 
the prism box is gently rocked to and fro about its axis, 
a position will be found at which the field of view is divided 
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nto a light and a dark part, separated Ly a band of colour. 
Fust above the prism box, at the right-hand side of the 
nstniinent, is a milled ring which actuates the compensator 
vhose function is to eliminate the coloured band and to 
livide the field of view sharply into light and dark halves. 
The line dividing ihe light and dark halves can be thus 
idjusied so definitely thaf its coimadence with the inter- 
leciion of the cross-wires seen in the telescope can be 
letermined with accuracy and certainty. 

The amount by which the prism box is inclined with 
espect to the axis of the telescope is a measure of the 
►ptic-al density of the material under test, whi(*h can be 
ead direcfly upon the divided arc of the instniment. In 
he case of sugar solution, it is generally convenient to 
lave an additional scale engraved upon the arc to read 
lirectly the percentage of water present. 

J^^or forty years prior to 1914 no attempt had been made 
0 improve the refractometer, the optical design, of which 
i^as in some respects defective. One of tlie most serious 
lefect-s was that which limited the use of the instrument 
0 liquids having a refractive index below 1*52, despite 
he fact that the arc was divided to 1-70. This was clearly 
lue to an oversight in optical design, the lower (or illu- 
iiinating) prism being made of glass having a refractive 
adex of about ]*r)2, and with such a prism in contact 
dth a liquid having a greater refractive index the light 
rom the mirror is simply reflected -in accordance with a 
i^cll-known law of optics— from ihe liquid-glass interface. 

This fundamental error of construction has now been 
vercome by the use of a suitable glass for the lower 
rism. 



CHAPTEE XI 

STEAM GENERATION 


A SIMPLE description has now been given of the manu- 
facture of sugar from the sugar-cane. Tliis account, from 
the planting of the gigantic grass, the fans et origo of this 
interesting industry, to the deposition of the manufactured 
and marketable sugar crystal in the sugar store, has been 
carried through without a break, and without reference to 
side issues which are calculated to tend to withdraw atten- 
tion from the main subject. At the same time it will have 
been apparent to every reader that a powerful motive agent 
has been ever present throughout the entire process, by the 
utilisation of which the above transformation, from plant 
to crystal, has been effected. On most pages the presence 
of steam has been indicated in some direct or indirect 
form, and its application to the engines and general 
machinery, as well as to the cane juice itself, has been very 
frequently noted. It is now necessary to explain whence 
this important agent has been obtained, and to describe 
the means whereby it has been generated. 

A complete sugar factory may be said to be com- 
pounded of three separate and distinct sections, viz. the ' 
mill-house, the sugar-house, and the boiler-house. To 
these may be added a fourth department, in connection 
with which the manufacture of rum and other by-products 
may be conducted. It is to the boiler-house and its 
operations that attention will now be directed, and, in 
■passing, it may be observed that it is conducive to smooth 
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work and the diminution of noise, dirt, an^ confusion, when 
these respective departments are self-contained and as 
much shut off from each other as possible. A trifling in- 
crease in the difficulty of ready supervision may thus be 
incurred, but, if possible, this slight inconvenience should 
be boldly met and overcome in a more thorough way than 
by i)erman(Mitly saddling those sections of the factory which 
require seclusion and cleanliness with the drawback of 
constant association with the noisier and dustier sections. 

The transport of the sugar-canes to the mill-house, and 
their treatment in the cane-mills, have been fully described, 
the action of the latter culminating in t he separation of the 
woody m?itter or megass of the cane from its contained 
juice. The progress of this juice through the sugar-house, 
and its ultimate convemon into sugar crystals, have 
already been followed, and the next step is to accompany 
the megass to the boiler-house and witness the means by 
which it is utilised in the furnaces for the geiv^ration of 
steam. 

Before entering upon any detailed description of a 
modern sugar factory's boiler-house, reference should first 
be made to the more primitive arrangements which obtained 
in earlier times, and are in many instances still employed, 
with regard to the use of megass as a fuel. In connection 
with the working of common-process and other factories iA 
which the copper wall is the chief evaporator and con- 
centrator, comparatively trifling quantities of megass are 
burnt directly beneath any form of steam-boiler. Instead 
of passing it direct from the mills to the boiler-house, the 
more general custom is to convey the megass from the 
elevators to logies," or megass storage-sheds, where it is 
left to dry before being used as fuel. Sometimes this 
slower process is hastened by spreading the megass in the 
sun, at the cost of the expenditure of a considerable amount 
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of labour, the use of logics being, however, thus more or less 
avoided. Secheries, a somewhat elaborate mechanical and 
structural arrangement for more rapidly drying the megass 
by the application of the waste heat from the boilers on 
its way to the chimney, have also been largely employed 
on many sugar estates, but their services are gradually 
and rapidly being dispensed with, and it is now generally 
recognised that a well-designed and efficient- t ype of megass 
furnace is the best form of megass drier that can be con- 
veniently used. Logies and secheries are an abomination 
and nuisance in more senses than one, and their continued 
employment should be systematically discouraged. 

Ultimately, when mm\y for use, this valuable refuse is 
taken to the copper-wall furnaces, and burnt therein, to 
boil the juice which is lieing conceal trat ed in the tayches, the 
residue or waste gases being ultimately passed through the 
tubes of a multitubular boiler. This apparatus has been 
shown in {.wo of f-he earlier illustrations, Figs. Ill and 112. 
In the case of common-process estates, the whole of the 
steam required for the factory is frequently obtained in this 
way ; while in some instances an additional and independent 
steam-boiler is field in reserve for the purpose of using up 
any surplus store of megass and extraneous supplies of cane- 
trash and wood fuel, and thus meet ing any passing demand 
for an increase of the steam supply. In the case of factories 
in which the copper wall is used in conjunction with the 
vacuum pan similar working arrangements are in vogue, 
and considerable quantities of imported coal, occasionally 
supplemented by trash and wood, are consumed to supple- 
ment the megass, and thus cope with the extra demands of 
the extended and more perfect process. When multiple- 
effect evaporators supplanted the old-time copper wall, it 
became necessary to burn the whole of the megass in the 
steam-boiler furnaces. This raised the question of the best 
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method of realising the full heat-value oi the megass, such 
effort being more especially stimulated by the fact that the 
employment of fuel-saving multiple-effect evaporators 
brought within view the possibility of abolishing tbe 
necessity of any coal or wood consumption whatever, and 
the avoidance of burning cane-trash which ought properly 
to remain in the cane-fiefds. The attainment of this end 
is a goal well wort.h reaching by every legitimate effort 
wlii(*h can possibly be made; and, as labour-saving con- 
siderations likewise assume considerable importance, a 
double effort has generally been instituted both for making 
the most of the megass, burning it direct from the cane- 
mills, anl for abolishing logics and seclicries and their 
disagreeable and expensive labour accompaniments. 

A visitor to a niodeVn sugar factory’s boiler-house, 
witnesses, therefore, in the first instance, the arrival of the 
moist megass direct from the cane-mills, from which it has 
been brought by suitably designed conveyers, which distri- 
bute it amongst the various furnace feed-hoppers as re- 
quired. It contains more or less moisture, is more or less 
finely divided, and is hotter or colder according to the 
varying nature of the treatment if. has received in the mills. 

Fig. 205 gives a good general idea of the manner in 
which a megass-boiler furnace is supplied with its special 
class of fuel, and in many respects it may be taken as a 
typical instance of one convenient method of conducting 
such supply. Tt also serves to explain approximately the 
characteristic class of external furnace, built in brickwork, 
which it is necessary to employ for the purpose of the 
efficient consumption of t.his description of itioist fuel . The 
green megass,” B, first falls from the conveyer on to the 
firing platfonn, P, and forms the heap of megass. A, which 
will serve as a useful and convenient fuel reserve, should a 
short stoppage of the cane-mills take place at any time. 
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When this heap has attained a sufiicient. size, it acts as a 
slide, or shoot, down which the green megass can reacli the 
furnace hopper C, passing through which it accumulates 
on the fire-grate 6 in the form of the heap D. When the 
apex of the latter has been raised to the point shown in the 
illustration, it acts as a stop,'' and the green megass then 
accumulates in the hopper C; and, were no fire lighted, it 
would remain stationary, as shown. When, however, the 
furnace is at work, the consumption of the heap of megass D 
causes the apex to settle downwards, and such subsidence 
removes an obstacle to the incoming megass, which is 
awaiting this opportunity of entering the furnace. In 
actual practice this action virtually culminates in a con- 
tinuous feed of the fuel to the fire-grate, and all that has to 
be done is to keep the hopper sufficiently supplied with 
megass, one fireman attending to several furnaces. Fig. 
206 shows the application of such a furnace to a well-kno^vn 
t}"pe of water-tube boiler, and more generally .elucidates 
various points which have to be observed when using green 
megass fuel. 

Whatever class of boiler happens to be fired with 
megass, it is essential that an external furnace, or brick oven, 
should be used in conjunction with it. Green megass can- 
not be dealt with in the same manner as coal, and any 
attempt to burn it on an ordinary coal-grate, and in close 
proximity to the water-cooled heating surfaces of the 
boiler, is certain to end in failure. It is essential that com- 
plete combustion of the fuel in the furnace should be 
effected before the products reach the boiler, the highly 
heated gases and 'flames subsequently passing through 
suitably arranged flues to the latter, and opportunity is 
sought for making sure of this indispensable condition. 
Moreover, in the case of green megass furnaces, a double 
duty is thrown upon them; for they have in the first place 
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Fig. 206 . — Longitudinal secfioir of a water-tube boiler with megass furnace. 
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bo dry the fuel, and subsequently to consume it to the best 
possible advantage. To this end it is imperative that each 
EurnaGe should be constructed of refractory tnaterials, such 
as brickwork, which will absorb and store up heat to an 
intense degree, so as literally to roast the fresh and moist 
fuel tlie moment it enters the furnace. The considerable 
amount of fuel which has to be kept constantly burning, 
t!Oupled with the large quantities of vapour and gases thus 
generated, and the volume of air required for proper com- 
bustion, together with the desirability of an intimate 



FiCi. 207. — Longitudinal section of a mechanically fed niegasB fumaec. 


mixture of tlie consequent products, call for suitable accom- 
modation in a sufficiently roomy furnace chamber. Hence 
the large cubic capacity characteristic of these structures, 
the precise proportions and shapes of which necessitate 
very careful consideration. The very finely divided con- 
dition of the fuel, of which considerable percentages appear 
ill ihe form of sawdust or “ cush-cush,” is a point which 
must not be lost sight of. The megass should therefore, 
as far as possible, be lightly compressed and quietly de- 
posited upon the heap of burning fuel, otherwise it is in 
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danger of being ^wept forward by the draught in an uncon- 
sunied condition and wasted up the chimney. This can be 
avoided by proper furnace-feeding arrangements. 

One of the oldest and most efficient of these Dutch-oven 
furnaces is shown in Fig. 207. In this case the megass is 
introduced into the feeder at ?>, and is slowly forced forward 
into the furnace by the revolving screw c. The grate d is 
arranged as a tier of specially formed fire-bars which avoid 
waste of fuel, and permit of the provision of very large air 



Fig. 208. — Longitudinal section of a ladder-grate megass funiaoo. 

spaces between the bars. This tier of bars usually assumes 
the form of a truncated semi-cone, down the surface of 
which the megass slowly creeps as it is being consumed . In 
this oven are to be found the elements of a well-fed furnace, 
which, coupled with a careful regulation of the speed of the 
fepding-screw, will give excellent results, and minimise 
the waste of the sawdust present in the megass. 

Another form of these furnaces, which in certain localities 
is probably in more general use than any other, is seen in 
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Fig. 208. One of the chief characteristics of this oven is that 
it is furnished with a ladder-grate, which provides large air 



spaces between adjacent bars without waste of fuel. At 
the foot of this is fixed a horizontal tilting-grate, which 
greatly facilitates the periodical cleaning of the furnace, a 
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fairly frequent need which should never be overlooked in the 
design of these structures. In this case the fuel enters 
through the overhead trap-door and hopper, falling thence 
on to the large heap of roasting and burning fuel which, as 
already observed, is usually found to be present in this 
class of oven. Fig. 209 shows such a furna(5e applied to a 
straight-tubed water-tube boiler. 

A further development of these ovens is shown in 
Fig. 210. This furnace is formed in the shape of a 



Fig. 210. — Section of <!ircular inojjass fnrnafc fitted with a circular 
revolving grate. 


capacious domed cylinder, fitted with a circular and 
horizontal revolving grate, the latter convenience promoting 
increased facilities for cleaning the furnace of clinker. This 
class of furnace is peculiarly applicalile when several boilers 
are fired from one and tlie same oven, and its efliciency has 
been most marked. In several of the above structures 
large wood-firing doors are in evident'.e, and these are of 
considerable dimensions andplaceda good height above the 
fire-grate, so as to enable a full charge of wood, when used, 
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to be rapidly thrown on the grate. It i§ the absence of 
suitable provisions of this nature which so frequently pre- 
judices the results obtained from the use of this somewhat 
cumbersome and unmanageable form of fuel, which demands 
special facilities if its occasional services are to prove 
acc.eptal)Ie. 

Some thirty years ago two French engineers noticed that 
they obtained about 7 per cent, greater efficiency in summer 
t;han in winter from the same boilers under the same con- 
ditions, and ultimately, surmising that tlie gain might be 
due to the greater temperature of the air in summer, they 
made comparative trials which finally confirmed their sup- 
positions, and led them to believe that the gain in efficiency 
was chiefly due to the better combusidon of the gases with 
heated air. It was also observed that with heated air the 
flames were much shorter and more white, and that there was 
notably less smoke from the chimney. In connection with 
file (consumption of moist megass, a recognitioi^ of this 
•priiK'iple lias promoted increased efficiency, and it is a 
frequent practice in the construction of megass boiler and 
furnace settings to arrange for its adoption. To this end 
the boiler setting itself may be surrounded with suitably- 
arranged air-admission channels which lead into similar 
channels and chambers surrounding the furnace, ultimately 
passing through the furnace check-wall, as seen in Fig. 209. 
By this means loss of heat, due to radiation from the boiler 
settings and furnaces, is minimised. The air ultimately 
used lieneath the furnace grate is gradually heated to con- 
siderable temperatures, and as it absorbs more moisture 
than cold air a smaller proportion of the calorific value 
of the megass itself is required for evaporating the moisture 
in the fuel. Experience has shown that it is an advantage 
to use megass fuel as promptly and as hot as possible, and at 
the same time to obtain a heated air supply for use in the 
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furnace. As this fuel is always more or less heated by the 
treatment it has received in the mills, it is important not to 
lose sight of the advantage which may be gained by not 
allowing it to cool before being used; for any contribution 
of this description, however small, which tends to maintain 
the highest possible temperatures in the furnace, is an aid to 
the attainment of the best results. 

An artificial as well as heated draught is frequently used 
beneath the grates of these furnaces . Its application , how- 
ever, requires the most careful consideration of the con- 
ditions involved, owing to the comparatively low specific 
gravity of dry megass, coupled with its finely divided 
condition. 

In colonies wliere earthquakes and hurricanes have to 
be reckoned with, and where factory chimneys must there- 
fore be kept as squat as possible, a system of induced 
draught may be advantageously employed, and with 
certain classes of furnaces its use may be said to be safer and 
less liable to lead to any waste of the finer portions of the * 
fuel than would be the case with direct forced draught 
acting immediately beneath the furnace grate. From 
information obtained from numerous boiler tests, it would 
appear that in the case of a natural draught the best results 
are obtainable with a damper-controlled chimney draught 
of fully seven-tenths of an inch of water in the main 
chimney flue, and this figure may be accepted as a fairly 
safe guide when arranging for the installation of artificial 
draught in connection with the consumption of megass fuel. 
Fig. 211 explains the application of an induced draught to a 
straight-tubed water-tube boiler, whilst Fig. 212 gives a 
front view of direct hot-blast furnaces at work in con- 
nection with four similar boilers. An idea is also obtained 
of the manner in which the megass is conveyed from the 
mill-house to the furnaces and subsequently distributed t.o 
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> the latter. In this case there is an extended use of 
mechanical appliances for the actual feeding of the fuel into 





Fig. 211. — Wator-tubo boiler worked in conjunction with an induced 
draught. 

the furnaces, which may be usefully compared with the less 
elaborate method shown in Fig. 205. 

Enough has now been said for the purpose of explaining 
the general conditions under which green megass has to be 
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utilised for raising the major percentage if not the whole 
of tlie steam used up in a sugar factory, As in the case of 
almost every other of the appliances employed in the manu- 
facture of sugar, so also in that of i hese special furnaces it 
may be said that, they are to be fouml at- work in a great 
variety of forms. Most- manufacturers and engineers have 
their own special views regarding t he best style of furnace 
to meet specific conditions, which show themselves in 



Fm. 212 — Water-tube boilers worked in eonjunetion witli direet 
forced hot-blasl draught. 

almost every conceivable design employable, and in divers 
I’ountries a great difference of opinion prevails as to the 
lest proportions of grate area and furnace draught that 
night to be applied. Local conditions must receive very 
•areful consideration, and a taller chimney may be associ- 
ited with a smaller grate area, while the megass from 
iTery sweet and woody canes will not present the same 
lifficulties of consumption which are experienced and have 
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to be overcome when comparatively rank ^and immature 
canes have been ground in the mills. 

With reference to the undoubted success that has more 
recently attended persistent efforts to improve the efficiency 
of megass furnaces, it is perhaps desirable to state here 
that, in numerous instances, such efforts did not meet with 
full success until after the introduction and use of a 
mechanically produced draught. The employment of a 
fan to supplement the pull of a chimney of moderate 
dimensions ensures a more uniform and certain control 
over the air-supply to the furnaces, wdiich are thus practi- 
cally rendered more independent of atmospheric conditions, 
and are alsol^ss liable to be adversely affected by the ever- 
changing qualities yf the megass fuel supply, or by certain 
drawbacks that would be otherwise experienced through the 
employment of economisers. By means of a mechanically 
producied draught a sound basis is established upon which 
V7ell-regulated experiments in connection with fuiTOce im- 
provements can be satisfactorily and profitably prosecuted. 
There are two systems — forced or induced — under which 
such draught can be utilised, and it is even an advantage 
to use simultaneously both a forced draught fan for the 
precise regulation and supply of air to the furnaces as well 
as an induced draught fan to control t he removal of the 
waste gases from the boiler flues and forward them in a 
caiefully regulated current to tlie chimney, and thus ensure 
a “ plenum in the flues of tlie boiler settings, with the 
consequent avoidance of an excessive cold-air leakage 
through the joints of the brickwork. The latter should at all 
times be maintained in scrupulously good order, and should 
periodically be ext ernally painted with suit able applications, 
such as an asphaltum varnish, which should preferably be 
applied when the boilers are at work, so that any serious 
air leakages may be the more readily detected and stopped. 
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Now that tlu3 employment of economisers is becoming 
more prevalent on sugar estates, some form or other of 
mechanical draught becomes all the more essential; and, 
indeed, if tlie fullest possible benefits are to be derived from 
the installation and use of an economiser, a mechanical 
draught may be said to be practically indispensable. A 
chimney draught, by itself, may be regarded as insufficient 
for the attainment of the best possible results, as it is 
entirely dependent on a high temperature in the waste gases. 
When this ot herwise lost heat is utilised in an economiser for 
the heating of the boiler feed water, some other and less 
wasteful means of draught production must be substitut ed, 
and the installation of a mechanically prodiiced draught 
solves the problem — and the steam-epnsumption of a 
properly arranged installation of this description will not 
exceed per cent, to 2 per cent, of the total steam 
generated. 

In order to obtain the best possible results, the use of an 
economiser or feed water heater is essential. By such 
means a large amount of the available, and otherwise waste 
heat in the flue gases is utilised. In the absence of some 
system of mechanical draught the necessary average gas- 
temperature at the base of the chimney may be taken as 
from 550° Fahr. to 600° Fahr. With a well-arranged in- 
stallation of economisers and fans this temperature may 
be reduced to 300° Fahr. without prejudicing the work 
of the furnaces, the difference in temperatures repre- 
senting an enormous increase in efficiency and working 
economy. 

Turning attention more particularly to the various types 
of boilers which have been used on sugar estates, and to 
those forms which are coming more and more prominently 
to the front at the present day, it may be observed in 
the first place that such generators as are generally used 
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on sugar estates may be roughly divicl^d into three 
classes : — 

(1) Tank, or shell boilers. 

(2) Fire-tube boilers. 

(3) Water-tube boilers. 

Class 1 comprises the many varieties of cylindrical 
boilers, of a more or less comparatively simple type, which 
are generally used in (‘connection with coal fuel. Their 
external form in most cases virtually assumes that of a 
plain cylinder with flat ends. Internally they may be con- 
structed with a great variety of modifications, which have 
for their object the efficient iransmission of heat t-o the 
contained wfiter, the latter being present in considerable 
bulk ; and the various furl her ends they are designed to meet 
are as t-o strength, durability, size and weight, saving of 
labour and material, and improvement oi water circulation, 
coupled with facilities for examination, cleaning, and 
repairs. When coal has to be used in a sugar factory, 
various forms of tliese steam generators are usually em- 
ployed in connection with its consumption, although, even 
for this description of fuel, water-tube boilers have already 
been occasionally adopted. Tn one sense, tank boilers are 
also fire-t ube boilers, inasmuch as they contain one or more 
large-sized horizontal firing flues which are of considerable 
diameter. Wit hin these flues and within the boundaries of 
the main shell the coal fire-grates are located, the balance 
of such flues serving as conduits for the products of com- 
bustion as they pass through the boiler. 

Class 2 (fire-tube boilers) comprises shell boilers of a 
comparatively limited number of types. In fact, so far as 
sugar estates are concerned, it may be said to have reference 
to one particular form of multitubular boiler. In such a 
steam generator the coal or megass furnace is located 
wholly outside the boiler shell, and the one or two fire-tubes 
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of large diamet^ and comparatively thick plates, which are 
special characteristics of the tank boilers, are now sup- 
planted by numerous horizontal fire-tubes of very small 
diameter, made of thin plates. The latter are introduced 
for the purpose of gaining more heating surface of increased 
efficiency within any given space. The water contents of 
the boiler shell are likewise broken up and divided by these 
tubes into rather shallow films, or connected water sections, 
and the mass of water, as a whole, is thus permeated by the 
largest useful number of heat-distributing channels. The 
crowding of these fire-tubes in a multitubular boiler is 
often carried to an extreme. Heating surface in the 
abstract is one thing ; its efficiency is another. ^ It should be 
borne in mind that the lower cinaimferential sections of the 
tubes are of somewhat diminished value for the purposes of 
steam generation. Not only has the generated steam com- 
parative difficulty in escaping from the outer and under 
sides of , the tubes, but such generation is still further ham- 
pered by the deposit of soot and ashes which occurs on the* 
inner side of the same sections of the horizontal tube sur- 
faces, a specially brisk chimney draught being desirable in 
connection with the use of boilers of this class, in order to 
minimise this last contingency. 

Class 3 (water-tube boileis) comprises boilers which 
possess characteristics totally dilferent from those dis- 
tinguishing either of the two foregoing types. In the case 
of Class 2, the hot gases, as just explained, pass through 
the numerous tubes which are surrounded by water. In 
the case of Class 3 this arrangement, or system, is reversed, 
and the tubes are surrounded by the flames and gases, while 
the water is contained within the tubes themselves. The 
water-tube boiler, as considered under this classification, 
is in no sense a shell boiler. Broadly speaking, it is an 
extensive collection of water-tubes of small diameter which. 
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on sugar estates may be roughly divicl^d into three 
classes : — 

(1) Tank, or shell boilers. 

(2) Fire-tube boilers. 

(3) Water-tube boilers. 

Class 1 comprises the many varieties of cylindrical 
boilers, of a more or less comparatively simple type, which 
are generally used in (‘connection with coal fuel. Their 
external form in most cases virtually assumes that of a 
plain cylinder with flat ends. Internally they may be con- 
structed with a great variety of modifications, which have 
for their object the efficient iransmission of heat t-o the 
contained wfiter, the latter being present in considerable 
bulk ; and the various furl her ends they are designed to meet 
are as t-o strength, durability, size and weight, saving of 
labour and material, and improvement oi water circulation, 
coupled with facilities for examination, cleaning, and 
repairs. When coal has to be used in a sugar factory, 
various forms of tliese steam generators are usually em- 
ployed in connection with its consumption, although, even 
for this description of fuel, water-tube boilers have already 
been occasionally adopted. Tn one sense, tank boilers are 
also fire-t ube boilers, inasmuch as they contain one or more 
large-sized horizontal firing flues which are of considerable 
diameter. Wit hin these flues and within the boundaries of 
the main shell the coal fire-grates are located, the balance 
of such flues serving as conduits for the products of com- 
bustion as they pass through the boiler. 

Class 2 (fire-tube boilers) comprises shell boilers of a 
comparatively limited number of types. In fact, so far as 
sugar estates are concerned, it may be said to have reference 
to one particular form of multitubular boiler. In such a 
steam generator the coal or megass furnace is located 
wholly outside the boiler shell, and the one or two fire-tubes 
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minimised, owing to the introduction of thp vacuum pan,<J 
or abandoned, owing to the ushering in of the multiple- 
effect evaporator, these fire-tube boilers are usually in- 
stalled somewhat as above, with variations of the furnace 
and setting, according to local preferences. At the present 
day modern sugar factories of the highest standing are 
supplied with steam raised in boilers of this description 
alone. 



Fio. 213 — General view of a multitubular boiler. 


During the period of complete transition from the older 
to the newer processes a practice was temporarily in vogue 
of employing a considerable variety of steam generators, 
and in those days the boiler-house of a sugar factory 
frequently contained a curious and interesting conglomera- 
‘ tion of types awaiting the survival of the fittest. Com- 
pound J Lancashire and multitubular, compound Cornish and 
multitubular, and compound Galloway boilers were all 
tried, to say nothing of the simpler forms of tank boilers 
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— Comisli, Lancashire, and Galloway — and Dry-bac 
generators. In the midst of these onfe generator mo] 
especially proved itself to be a great convenience, as we 
as an efficient steam raiser in connection with the use ( 
megass fuel. It is shown in Fig. 215. In this oonnectic 
it may be observed that whilst the specific gravity of co; 
ash may be taken approximately as standing at aboi 
1*73 and over, similar figures for megass ashes stand i 
about 1-05 and under, a circumstance and difference whit 
accounts for the very considerable distances to which tl 
latter are swept away by the chimney draught. In tl 
case of multitubular or fire-tube boilers, as alreadv observe* 
they frequently lodge within and choke the comparative 
long and narrow tubes, thus necessitating the duty ar 
the labour of regularly sponging the latter at stated interva 
of about twelve hours, a task which entails considerab 
time, effort, and very careful supervision, more especially 
these boilers are to be maintained at their maximu 
efficiency. In the case of the wood-burning^ Gallowi: 
boilers '(Fig, 215), owing to the spacious flue-passag 
winding among the short-coned and vertical water-tube 
and the characteristic contour of the latter, the light as 
is so effectually swept away throughout the boiler and i 
adjacent flues that a generator of this type can be us( 
without intermission throughout, an entire ci op, and mai 
tain a fairly uniform efficiency from the beginning to end 
the campaign without cleaning. In using these boilers 
conjunction with megass fuel, the products of combusti( 
may either pass first along the bottom of the shell and tin 
through the tube chamber; or they may first enter the tul 
chamber, proceeding thence along the sides of the generat 
and under the bottom to the chimney flue. 

It will not, in this work, be necessary in dealing with tl 
subject of water-tube boilers to do more than call \] 
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attention of the reader to tlie leading types of these genera- 
tors which have either come into pretty general use or may 
•commend themselves to the careful consideration of colonial 
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steam users. Suffice it in passing to say that to impart 
the heat from the furnace gases to the boiler heating surfaces 
a brisk gas circulation is very necessary, while a corre- 
spondingly brisk water circulation is equally essential to 
transfer the heat from the plates to the water. In all types 
of boiler every care is supposed to be taken to ensure the 
best water circulation obtainable, and so well is the im- 
portance of this point realised that in many cases artificial 
means of circulation have been tried. Certain types of 
water-tube boilers appear intrinsically to offer decided 
advantages for satisfying the abo ve-ment i oned requirements , 
and the bulk of the heating surface is formed of very thin 
plates, (ioflpled with a considerable subdivision of the water 
contents of the generator. They are, therefore, very rapid 
steam raisers, and have likewise shown themselves to be 
very e(‘-onomical of fuel. In those sugar factories which 
are shut down for some nine hours every night of the 
campaign, tlie rapidity with which steam may be raised in a 
morning, through the use of these generators, is a factor of 
the greatest importance. Furthermore, the manner in 
which water-tube boilers are constructed, and the charac- 
teristic form of the majority of the '' settings '' within 
which tliey are installed, offer additional advantages which 
promote the prompt resumption of the work of the factory 
each morning. Such installations, as described above, may 
be regarded as a collection of numerous water-tubes of small 
diameter and of correspondingly thin metal plates, enclosed 
in a capacious refractory chamber with walls of consider- 
able thickness, which themselves form effective storage 
reservoirs of heat accumulating during the day's work. 
No thick shell plates intervene between this setting and the 
tubes, and throughout the night the regenerative action of 
the hot brickwork upon the tubes and' their contained water 
usually guarantees the maintenance of considerable steam 
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pressures in the boiler until the morning, thus still further 
ensuring the prompt restarting of the factory where con- 
tinuous night and day work is not carried out. The trans- 
mission of heat from the products of combustion to the 
contained water in the boiler being not merely proportional 
to the temperature difference and inversely proportional 
to the plate thickness, but also depending upon the rate of 
circulation, it is not surprising to find that the introduction 
of the use of water-tube boilers into a sugar factory almost 
invariably promotes considerable fuel economy, and helps 
in a very striking manner towards the attainment of the 
abolition of the use of extraneous fuel to supplement the 
megass. This group of advantages explains why this class 
of boiler is steadily asserting itself, and is coming more 
and more into general use in aril modern sugar factories. 
It is now necessary to notice the more suitable forms of 
generators of this kind which are available at the present 
day for pch service. 

Water-tube boilers are empirically separable into two 
main divisions: those which have their tubes fixed more 
nearly in a horizontal position, and those which have the 
same members placed more nearly in a vertical position. 
Both these divisions include generators constructed in some 
cases with straight and in others with curved tubes. Other 
conditions being equal, the straight tubes facilitate inspec- 
tion and the rapid replacement of damaged units, more 
especially when the latter are of uniform length throughout 
the generator; the bent tubes promote simplicity of con- 
struction, and in extreme cases lend themselves more or 
less to the exigencies of unequal expansion and contraction. 
-The advantages due to the more efficient transmission of 
heat through the thinner metallic heating surfaces are 
common to both types, and the benefits accruing from 
a brisk gas and water circulation have to be borne carefully 
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a steam producer which was probably the earliest form of 
a modern water-tube boiler ever used upon a sugar estate. 
Fig. 216 shows yet another method of firing this apparatus 
with megass fuel, and illustrates the importance attached, 
as already mentioned, to complete combustion of the fuel 
before its products reach the boiler. This generator is so 
well known that i^} is unnecessary to enter into any detailed 
description of the characteristics of its form and construc- 
tion. The illustrations already referred to are a sufficient 
exposition of the latter, serving as they do at the same time 
to explain the manner in which it is installed in its refractory 
chamber and the proper application of any form of megass 
furnace to boilers of this class. 

Fig. 217 explains another type of boiler which of late 
years has come largely into use in sugar factories. It is in 
striking contrast to its predecessor, having curved tubes 
of varying length in place of straight tubes of uniform 
dimensions, and the bulk of its lieating surfaces likewise 
stand in divided sections, and are placed in an almost 
vertical position. The chief object of this position and 
division is to attain as brisk and well defined a water 
circulation as possible, at the same time minimising the 
possibility of the lodgment of soot and ashes upon the 
exterior surfaces of the tubes, and the accumulation of scale 
and sediment within them. The curvature of the tubes, 
which is confined to a uniform radius throughout the boiler, 
promotes simplicity of construction, reducing the number 
of steam and water drums otherwise necessary, and avoiding 
any “ crossing ” of the drum-plates. Thus, any advantages 
due to the subdivision of the chief portion of the heating 
surface into four banks of tubes are obtained by the associa- 
tion of five uncrossed drums, instead of eight crossed 
drums, which would be required with straight tubes. The 
larger-sized units of this generator usually require consider- 
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able head-room, and the brick walls ^ of its refractory 
chamber-setting are, when compared with those of its pre- 
decessor, frequently of considerable height, necessitating 
increased thickness, coupled, in some cases possibly, with 
a slightly increased cost of instalment. Nevertheless, this 
apparent primary disadvantage ultimately constitutes one 
of the chief conveniences in the everyday work of the 


Fia. 217. — Wator-tubo boiler, fitted witli ourvcd-tubed heating surfaces placed 
more nearly in a vertical position. 



generator, owing to the increased regenerative action of the 
boiler-setting, the importance of which has already been 
pointed out in connection with sugar factories worked 
intermittently. Fig. 206 has already shown this well- 
known steam raiser completely installed in its brickwork 
chamber, and the manner in which the megass furnace is 
attached to it. It also demonstrates the numerous “ ac- 
cess '' and sooting '' doors, which are invariably fixed in 
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Fig. 218.— Water-tube boiler. bUed with Htraijrht-tubed heating HurfaccH placed 
more nearly in a vertical poHition. 
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the walls of the refractory setting, to facilitate examination, 
cleaning, and repairing of the tubes and flues. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the respective 
merits of straight and bent tubes. Both sides of the 
question have been ably argued, and both forms have 
their warm advocates; and the controversy has too fre- 
quently been conducted v^th a ferocity which has spared 
neither opinions nor reputations, and has tended to smother 
a proper sense of the true proportion of the fitness of things. 
This never-ending discussion has led to the design, con- 
struction, and frequent use of a class of steam generator 
which *secks to meet the views and requirements of those of 
the disputants who prefer that the boiler heating surfaces 
shall be as straight, and be placed as vertically, as possible. 
Figs. 218 and 219 set forth the salient features of one type 
of this class of boiler. It is, in general effect, a collection 
of straight tubes in association with crossed and more 
numerous drums, in place of fewer uncrossed drums and 
bent/ tubes; and in the case of the example now under con- 
sideration six drums are required for three banks of tubes. 
Fig. 218 shows the main constructional features of this 
generator. The cressing of the drum tube-plate is clearly 
seen, and a consultation of the next illustration. Fig. 219, 
will explain how the tubes are ‘‘ nested in adjacent 
groups instead of being placed in continuous straight rows. 
It will be noticed that in the top plate of each of the upper 
drums, directly above each nest, a suitably sized man-hole 
door is fixed, which, when removed, enables an inspection 
of the interior of every tube to be made conveniently, or 
permits of the ready removal and replacement of a defective 
juember. As is usual with all generators of this class, the 
boiler stands supported by independent framing, and can 
be erected and hydraulically tested before any of the sur- 
rounding brickwork is built. Fig. 220 shows the boiler 
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standing within itg refractory setting, to the right hand of 
which would be located one of the usual megass. furnaces 




Fig. 219. — Sectional and external plan -views of the water-tube) boiler 
shown in Fig. 218. 


already described in the earlier portions of this chapter. 
The details, conditions of construction, and general 
characteristics of such setting are practically the same. 
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as those referred to in connection wkh the previous 
example. ' 



Another boiler of the type with straight “ nested 
^iibes is shown in Fig. 221. So far as the “ nesting '' of the 
tubes and the facilities for the examination, removal, and 

27 


Fiq. 220. General sectional view of water-tube boiler seen in Figs. 218 and 219, showing how it is installed 

in its refractory brickwork Betting. 
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FiC!. ' 22 ! Water-tube boiler, titled with Ntraifjbl -tubed beating surfaecfi asBOciated 
willi ‘‘ lieaderH ” lyin^ at the same more nearly vertical angle as the tubes. 

replacement of defective units arc concerned, this generator 
hears a close resemblance to those which have just been 
described. It embodies, however, a very distinctive 
, feature, each nest of tubes bemg furnished with two short 
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and separate cylindrical steam and water drums, the centre 
lines of which lie at the same angle as th^ tubes by which 
they are connected. Several of these cylinders or*'* heads^"" 
placed side by side, and coupled to each other by means 
of short pipes, thus take the place of each of the larger 



Fio. 1^2*2. ' Sect ioiial sicl(‘ elevation of tho straif^lit-tubed water .tub(* boiler seen 
’ in the preeediinj; illiistratiou, with superheater lixed between tlie third and 
fourth banks of tubes. 


horizontal drutiis plnccil, in some of tiie other boilers, at 
right angles to t he boiler tubes. Fig. 222 shows a generator 
of this (leseription installed, as usual, witliin its non-con- 
ductingsetting, and explains the path whicli the products of 
combustion take in their passage tlirough the boiler, Wsides 
delineating the manner in which these act upon the heating 
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surface. In fill boilers of the more vertical tube type the 
hot gases usually first flash upwards and along the first 
bank of tubes, then downwards along the second bank, and 
so on until they reach the flue leading to the chimney. 

Figs. 223 and 224 show yet another straight-tubed 
water-tube boiler, which combines the salient features dis- 



liG. 223 — Straij<ht.tu])od water-tube boiler, fitted with tubes placed iu straight 
rows instead of nests, SuiKuheater shown in ]K»Kition between the two front 
banks of tubes. 


tinguishing two diverse types already descrilied. A special 
“ landing ” is formed ty cressiiig the drum tube-plates for 
the reception of each of the tubes, any one of which, when 
required, can be withdrawn and replaced without the dis- 
turbance of sound units, no headroom above the upper 
drums being necessary for the purpose of tube renewals and 
removals. It will also be noticed that the tubes are not 
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nested, but are fixed in straight rows, •an arrangement 
which will appeal with considerable force to many experts. 
The foregoing observations which have been made with 
reference to the installation and working of previous 
boilers of this class apply equally and generally also to 



Fia. 224.— rross-soi'tioii aiirl front elevation of the water-tube boiler and siiper- 
lieater hIiowii in the pnjeoding illustration. 

this particular generator, and it will be perceived that 
their setting and mode cf operation are almost identical. 

Another type of water-tube boiler, which possesses 
special characteristic features, must now be noticed, as 
illustrating a class of steam generators which stand in a 
very distinctive group by themselves. The boiler proper 
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consists of a centi*al vertical cylinder of considerable length, 
into which are fixed loop-like tubes of precisely uniform 



shape and dimensions, which extend throughout the major 
portion of the entire height of the generator, as seen in 
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Figs. 225 and 226. The curved tubes fqfm the principal 
portion of the heating surface, and a correct idea of the 
formation and disposition of them may be obtained by a 
careful examination of these illustrations. This system 
of tubes is enclosed in an outer cylindrical iron casing, 
bolted together in sections and lined with special firebricks, 
such casing and its lining faking the place of, and perform- 
ing the functions fulfilled by, the rectangular settings just 



Fig. 22() — Sectional ]»lan of the vertical looji-tubcd boiler shown in the ])receding 
illustration 

described in connection with the water-tube bailers already 
noticed. This I'asing is, as usual, furnished with numerous 
access “doors which facilitate the periodical cleansing of the 
heating surfaces, as well as the prompt replacement of 
defective tube units . A certain proportion of the bent tubes 
and the central cylinder are filled with water, and the heated 
products of combustion, first entering the lower end of 
the outer casing, pass upwards through the mass of tubes 
direct to the chimney which is placed at the upper end 
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of the external shell. Fig. 227 shows how two or more of ^ 
these boilers may with advantage be worked in conjunction 
with one large furnace, the latter being approximately 
of the type of oven shown in Fig. 210. 

A predecessor of this generatoi^ aptly known as the 
Porcupine boiler, has also been very successfully used on 



Fio. 227 — 'Fwo vertical loop-tubcd Ixiilcrs worked in conneetiiai witli the same 
furnace. 


sugar estates, and in its case the curved tubes, as above, 
were forestalled by very numerous and straight radial tubes 
of short length , as seen in Fig. 228. Tlie outer ends of these 
tubes are closed , tlie inner and open ends, fixed in the central 
cylinder, having a free and full connection with the water 
contained in the latter. These units are enclosed in an outer 
refractory casing, or an iron and brick-lined shell, fitted in 
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the customary manner with a full complement of access- 
doors for the purposes of cleaning and repairs, tiie general 
outward appearance and working conditions of this boiler 
being very similar to those of the loop-tubed generator just 
described. 

The more prominent types of steam generators ap- 
plicable to the special requirements of a sugar estate, 


together with their special forms 
of external oven furnaces, have 
now l^een sufficiently described 
for the purpose of explaining their 
leading features. It only remains, 
therefore, *t.o offer a few remarks 
concerning Ihe particular class of 
fuel, the megass, which has to be 
used in conjunction with them. 
This megass, as it is brought to 
the furnaces from the mills, con- 
sists practically of the whole of 
the fibre and woody matter of 
the cane in a finely -divided con- 
dition, together with such juice 
as has escaped expression by the 



Fig. ‘ 228 .— Porcupine boiler. 


mills. When maceration has been employed, there will 


also be a certain amount of outside water due to this 


process. 

The relative proportions of the constituents of megass 
depend naturally upon the nature of the mill work per- 
formed. For the sake of example two illustrations may be 
.taken, the one (a) in which dry double-crushing has been 
effected, and the other (b) in which full extraction by an 
eleven-roll mill plant with 20 per cent, maceration has been 
carried out, the cane in each instance being a normal cane 
with 12 per cent, fibre, as has been taken throughout in this 
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work. In these instances the composition of the megass 
may be somewhere in the neighbourhood of : — 



A. 

B. 

Water 

49 

52 

Sugar 

n 

4 

Fibre 

42 

42J 

Other organic matter and a'sh 

li 

U 


100 

100 


To give an entirely accurate figure for th^ fuel value 
of megass satisfactorily, by calculation, is not possible. 
Although the fibre of the cells has the same ultimate 
chemical composition as that of the vascular biyidles, there 
is great reason to believe that tliere is a difference in the 
fuel value under actual combustion. The fuel value of 
the fibre as a whole would, therefore, vary according to the 
relative proportions. Again, the nature of the mineral 
matter pyesent is an important factor in combustion. A 
megass which contains a large proportion of easily fusible 
salts, such as occurs with rank or immature canes, burns 
with difficulty on account of the fusion of the saline con- 
stituents clogging the fuel and interfering with the com- 
bustion of the fibre. Again, the physical condition of the 
megass has an important bearing on its fuel value — ^the 
coarser the nature, the better being its form for combustion. 
A megass, therefore, which may present an apparently 
suitable chemical composition as regards water and fibre 
for a good heat supply, may yet, from either of the above 
causes, give disappointing furnace results. 

In calculating the fuel value of megass it is customary 
to take as a basis the thermal power of carbon in the form 
in which it exists in wood. Although recent experimental 
determinations of the heat value of pure cellulose and sugar 
give results somewhat higher than those thus calculated, 
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it has been thought advisable to adhere to the former 
system, as the slightly lower results thus afforded are 
probably, for reasons already stated, more representative 
of the actual position. 

The gross calorific value of megass of the above com- 
position will therefore be ^ 

A. B. 

3142 tkcrmal units. 2911 tlicrmal units. 

And whpn the heat required to evaporate the contained 
and associated water is deducted, as well as that which is 
lost in the waste gases, there remains available for steam- 
raising pu]j)oses 

A. B. 

2202 thermal units. 1940 thermal units. 

In this calculation no allowance is made for the com- 
bustion value of the small quantities of uncrystallisable 
sugar and other organic matters present, this being con- 
sidered .as compensating for loss by radiation. 

With feed water at 160° Fahr., and a boiler pressure of 
80 lbs. on the square inch, there would thus be generated 
as the result of the combustion of 1 lb. of megass steam 
equivalent to the evaporation of 


A. B. 

2-10 lbs. water. 1-88 lbs. water. 

As has been already stated, the bare chemical analysis 
does not always indicate the fuel value of the megass. 
The above, however, may be taken as affording a fair in- 
dication of the quantity of steam which would be generated 
with perfect combustion. In practice, however, it is not 
advisable to aim at complete combustion of the carbon, as 
to do so a quantity of air has to be introduced which, by 
carrying away a greater amount of heat in the form of waste 
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gases, more than |;ounterbalaiices tl)e advantage gained by 
complete 'oxidation of the carbon. What is aimed at, 
therefore, is so to adjust the air-supply as to have a mini- 
mum of carbonic oxide or incompletely oxidised carbon 
present, with as small as possible excess of air. This is 
generally obtained by keeping the air-supply rather below 
twice the quantity theoreticall))^ required. Owing, there- 
fore, to a small quantity of carbon not being, for economic 
reasons, completely burnt, the above figures, which are 
calculated on the basis of complete combustion are on the 
high side. On a working basis, results are usually obtained 
agreeing with the above figures after deducting 10 per cent, 
from them. 

The scientific control of the boiler-liouse occupies the 
chemist as well as the engineer. From time to time joint 
observations have to be made as to what steam is being 
generated in relation to the quantity of megass used. In 
this connection the duty devolves on the engineer of ob- 
taining accurate records of the weight of megass and feed- 
water used, and of registering at regular intervals during 
the period of observation the steam pressures, the tempera- 
tures of furnace and flues, the amount of draught, direction 
of wind, and general atmospheric conditions — in fact, to 
make a note of any point bearing on the consideration of 
the results. To the chemist is assigned the analysis of the 
megass going to the furnace, which should include the esti- 
mation of the amount of crystallisable and uncrystallisable 
sugars, together with the proportion of fibre, water, other 
organic matter and salts, and of the flue gases escaping up 
the chimney in regarel to the oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic 
aejd, and carbonic oxide which they contain. 

The observation, which should extend over several 
hours, being concluded, data for drawing up the following 
statement are obtained 
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Dr. 

Heat units in mcgass going 
to furnace 


Cr. 

Heat units In steai^i gene- 
rated . . 

,, ,, lost by imperfect 

combustion . . 
,, ,, lost by radiation, 

etc. 



The proportion of the gross heat value of tlie megass 
which is recovered in the form of si earn varies l)etween 60 
and 70 per cent, according to the. proportion of water 
present, tlie lat ter being an important factor, as the amount 
of heat uiTii s carried away by the vapour r(‘presenting the 
water in the fuel is a heavy item. 

Too miK'li stress cannot be laid on tlie value of systematic 
scientific control in connection with the boiler-house. 
Nowadays, when canes of many different descriptions 'are 
cultivated on the same estate, there are enormous variations 
in the fuel value of the megass, and a justifiable fuel account 
may exJist which may be the cause of considerable un- 
necessary friction between manager and engineer. As 
already mentioned, the mere analysis of the megass is not 
sufficient, to seittle the point, and the only crucial test is the 
actual work being done by t he furnaces and boilers carefully 
considered in conjunction with the analysis of the particular 
class of luel in use at a given time. Again , it may be found 
that the behaviour of the boiler range is satisfactory, and 
that a full amount of steam is being given for the quantity of 
megass used, thus indicating that the cause of high fuel 
consumption must be sought elsewhere. These are special 
conditions which make the observations of value. But 
there is another and extremely important function which 
they fulfil, viz., the control which they maintain over 
the efficiency of the boilers and furnaces, whereby any 
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deficiency in working can be at once ascertained and cor- 
rected. In this svay, by frequent tests and continuous 
supervision, the last available pound of heat energy is 
obtained from the megass. 

As a conclusion to the above references to the subject 
of the generation of steam through the agency of megass 
fuel, it is very desirable once again to emphasise the fact 
that theoretical calculations invariably show that as a 
general rule the megass fuel should suffice for the full re- 
quirements of an ample steam supply for any well-arranged 
up-to-date factory, though an excessive percentage of 
low-grade canes may, of course, upset the general run of 
such calculations, whilst the presence of 10 per-cent, fibre 
in the canes should ensure satisfactory results so far as 
sugar manufacture proper is concerned. It is much easier 
to waste steam than to raise it, and there is little doubt 
that in many cases megass furnaces, so far as they them- 
selves are concerned, are already working with sufficient 
efficiencyito obviate the additional employment of extrane- 
ous fuel, although this much desired result does not actually 
accompany their efficient performances. The fact remains 
that the steam so carefully provided by the use of every 
conceivable appliance, coupled with due supervision, is 
unwittingly wasted in the various factory processes. The 
heating of the cold juice, the maintenance of acquired 
temperatures, coupled with the requirements of the pro- 
cesses of clarification, concentration and crystallisation, 
afford wide opportunities for the careful prevention of the 
waste of direct steam, such waste being the frequent cause of 
disappointments which are often wrongly charged to the 
account of the work of the boiler-house . It is an important 
necessity to generate steam efficiently and economically; 
it is equally important to most carefully supervise its 
subsequent expenditure in the various factory processes; 
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and attention is again called to the remarks in Chapters III., 
V., VII. and X. that bear on this all-imjibrtant subject. 

In certain of the more advanced sugar-producing 
centres ‘'economisers'’ are used with excellent results. 
Fig. 228a gives a sufficient idea of these well-known 
auxiliaries which economise through the utilisation of the 
waste heat of the flue gas^s on their way to the chimney, 
and constitute themselves a substantia] and valuable ad- 
dition to the steam-producing capabilities of the boiler- 
house, more especially in cases in which a mechanical 



Fio 22 Sa - Stan<hml Enmoinisrr, for utilising waste heal of furnace flue-pases. 

draught is employed, when the concomitant employment 
of an et'onoiyiser should invariably be (‘onsidercd and 
adopted if possible. 

It will not be out of place at this stage to touch briefly 
upon the question of the electrification of sugar factories, 
and, nowadays, the distinctive terms “steam driven 
factory " and “ electrically driven factory ” are con- 
stantly observed in connection with most industries. 

As a matter of actual fact, both these systems rely upon 
the use of steam as the fundamental agent in the perform- 
ance of the work of the entire factory, and in sugar manu- 
facture the megass coming from the cane-mills ought, in 
either case, to be the only fuel used. 
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Having ennp|oyed this meg^s, as fuel, to the best 
advantage, and having thus raised the maximum possible 
amount of steam in the boiler-house, the question arises 
as to the most advantageous disposal of this all-important 
steam-supply, in order to make absolutely sure that no 
extraneous fuel, other than megass, will have to be used foi 
steam-raising purposes. 

Turning attention for the ; moment to the steam 
requirements of any given sugar factory, we realise, in the 
first place, that the steam -supply to this faetpry may be 
considered under two sections : {a) The steam required to 
actuate the steam-engines, or electric generators, and (t) the 
steam necessary for the purposes of treating tl]e cane juice 
and manufacturing it into sugar; and, upon a furthei 
examination of these two divisions, we realise that the 
engines, or motors, will, according to circumstances, absorb 
about from 5 per cent, to 14 per cent, of the total available 
heat units, whilst the manufacturing section will use up the 
balance of the total steam -supply. 

This empirical division does not, however, exhaust all 
the surroundings of the question, for when stean^ -engines 
are employed in place of electric motors, at least about 
three to four times as much steam-piping -^has to be in- 
stalled in a steam driven factory '' as would required 
in an electrically driven factory,'" and the serious loss 
iue to radiation of heat is intensified, to say nothing of the 
more obstructive and inconvenient (character of these 
[jonduits as compared with the much simpler instafation 
3f electric cables . At the ^me time it also becomes evident 
that the major portion of steam economy, due to the use 
Df electricity, is chiefly confined ta the surroundings of the 
minor section of the steam requirements of a sugar factory. 
Nevertheless, there is a reduction of the total factory manu- 
facturing expenses from economies in labour, lubricants, 
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and special conveniences, coupled with a certainty that a 
saving of steam may be effected by the use of electricity, 
owing to the decreased loss of heat through radiation and 
steam-condensation in connection with the steam-engine 
cylinders and the large amount of steam-piping installed 
throughout a steam-driven factory, as well as to the greater 
economy and efficiency fealised through the generation 
and employment of an electric current. 

In preparing the plans for a sugar factory, the principal 
requiremenJbs that have first to be considered at the very 
outset are those relative to the question of the manufacture 
itself, and these requirements will chiefly determine the 
general ari^ngement and outlay of the entire installa- 
tion which, at most, will be affected to but a slight 
extent should electric motors be used in preference 
to steam engines, and Plan 228 b illustrates these con- 
siderations. 

When electricity is employed, no high-pressure steam- 
main will enter the factory proper. This, ‘in greatly re- 
duced proportions, will, in such case, be led instead to an 
adjacent power-house accommodating the dynamo and its 
attached steto-engine; and then a short range ofi^xhaust- 
steam piping tvill convey the waste steam from this engine 
for uge in adjacent juice heaters, in order to ensure maxi- 
mum steam economy. 

The evaporators and vacuum pans will be served with 
steam direct from the boiler-house at reduced pressures, and 
this single and much -curtailed range of piping, of com- 
paratively moderate proportions, is the only steam-pipe 
that will enter an electrified factory. 

In many cases in which the percentage of fibre in the 
canes is unusually low, owing to the probable presence of 
a large proportion of seedling canes, the employment of 
electricity may prove a turning-point, and be the best 
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means available for the avoidance of the use of extraneous 
fuel. 

Great attention is being paid at the present time to this 
question of electrification, and a large number of most 
interesting figures are being frequently published with 
reference to this important subject, and in the near future 
it is expected that it will be possible to present to the 
sugar-public well-established data concerning the per- 
formances of completely electrified modern factories that 
have established their anticipated superiority, and that 
have, from their very inception, been designed and con- 
structed to work throughout with the fullest possible 
assistance of an electric current. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE BY-PRODUCTS OF SUGAR 


In most industries, after the acquirement of the particular 
product th^ securing of which is aimed at, a residue almost 
invariably remains which cannot be realised in the market- 
able form^assumed by the main object of such industries. 
In the case,of the manufacture of cane sugar, this residue, 
or offal-crop, as it is sometimes termed, is chiefly found 
in the molasses which is separated from the sugar crystals 
by the action of the centrifugals . At the same time the mud 
from the filter presses, the refuse from the distillery, as well 
as the megass ashes from the boiler furnaces, should not be 
disregarded. All of these substances may, in the first 
place, be utilised to a greater or lesser extent by their 
direct return to the land as manure. In this w^ay some 
50 per cent, and upwards of the constituents of plftnt food, 
abstracted dufing the growth of the canes, may be returned 
to the cane-fields, and the productiveness of the latter 
maintained, over very considerable periods of time, inde- 
pendently of the application of extraneous manures. 

Another use to which molasses is sometimes put is 
augmentation of the fuel supply of the factory. It, how- 
ever, cannot be satisfactorily burnt by itself, as the con- 
tained salts are apt to fuse, and to form a cake long before 
complete combustion has been effected. It is therefore 
more generally utilised in megass furnaces, in conjunction 
with the megass, the molasses being sprayed on to the 
latter as it enters the furnace; and in this manner 4»5 lbs. 
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of molasses, if efficiently burnt, are found to do about as 
much wort as 1 lb. of coal. 

Great attention is, however, universally paid nowadays 
to the question of the manufacture of by-products with 
a view to promote the further profitable utilisation of 
manipulative remainders, and to place them upon the 
market in various forms, for different purposes, thereby 
increasing the remunerative results obtained from any given 
process. In this direction the manufacture of alcohol, 
in the well-known form of rum, occupies, and has long 
held, a prominent position. This by-product has been in 
evidence from the earliest, times of the West In(|ian sugap, 
industry. From the necessarily imperfect manufacture 
resulting from the elementary appliances then in use in the 
sugar-boiling house, a considerable amount of the juice, 
in the form of molasses, skimmings, etc., remained after 
the sugar was made, and the manufacture of rum thus 
occupied ta very prominent position in the economy of a 
sugar estate. Not only was it shipped for consumption in 
the Mother Country, but it also constituted the principal 
iirticle of drink in the country in which it was made. 
Gradually, however, as the processes of sugar manufacture 
improved, the amount and quality of the spirit made per 
ton of sugar diminished. It ceased to be the drink of the 
better classes in the country of origin, although it still 
remains that of the peasantry . In Jamaica , from economic 
reasons, it continues to be an extremely valuable and im- 
portant asset, and, in order that the old characteristics of 
thfi rum turned out there may be maintained, and a conse- 
quent high price secured, much of the juice in the form of 
molasses and skimmings is devoted to this object, which in 
other sugar-making coimtries is utilised in the manufacture 
of sugar crystals. 

Although in some few instances rum distilleries are 
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institutions separate from the sugar factories, the distilla- 
tion of rum is, as a general rule, carried on as ^ part and 
parcel of the treatment of the cane, and goes on simul- 
taneously and in conjunction with sugar-making. 

The manufacture of rum is divided into two branches, 
fermentation and distillation, the first deahng with the 
transformation of the sugar of the molasses, etc., into 
alcohol, the second with the separation of the alcohol from 
the fermented liquor. 

As mentioned above, the products which are used in the 
manufacture of rum, save in the case of spirit of the 
Jamaica class, are molasses from which as much sugar as 
possible has been extracted, coupled with such washings 
of the factory vessels and appliances as cannot be utilised 
for sugar purposes. 

The transformation of sugar into alcohol is carried out 
by the agency of a microscopic vegetable organism, termed 
the yeast plant, belonging to the family of SaccJiaromyces, 
A large number of varieties of yeast exis^, each #f which is 
supposed to have its special influence on the flavour of 
spirit. This difference in flavour, however, must be 
attributed to organisms associated with the rather 
than to the yeast itself. It is worthy of remark in this 
connection that the yeast operating in the fermentation 
of high-flavoured Jamaica rums is of a distinctly different 
character to that observed in the manufacture of normal 
rum. 

Unlike the practice in temperate countries, where pre- 
pared yeast is added for each fermentation, in the manu- 
facture of rum, natural yeast, i,e, tlie yeast adhering to the 
cane plant or existent in the atmosphere, is utilised. The 
appearance which this yeast ordinarily shows in rum washes 
is seen in Fig. 229, where the small oval and circular cells 
of the normal yeast plant are seen. The plant as a rule 
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propagates by budding — ^that is to say, as the plant grows 
a bud appears on the parent cell, which eventually breaks 
ofi and starts a separate existence. -During the growth of 
the yeast plant the cane sugar is first of all converted into 
iincrystallisable sugar, and then into carbonic acid gas and 
alcohol. A considerable rise of temperature takes place 
iuring fermentation, varying with the rate of fermentation 



Fig. 229, — Microscopic appearance of yeast cells, showing also putrefactive 

bacteria. 

« 

and the size of the fermenting vessels. Starting with an^ 
initial temperature of 84® Fahr., it is quite possible with the 
rapid fermentation and large fermenting vats of the 
Demerara method for a temperature of 110® Fahr. to be 
arrived at during the process. 

Although rum is alcohol, alcohol is not necessarily rum, 
the flavour of the latter product arising from the presence 
3f bodies, known as ethers, which impart the distinctive 
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flavour, and considerably augment the stimulating pro- 
perties. These ethers are produced as*the re^lt of the 
action of various bacteria, which operate at the same time 
as the yeast', and give rise to various organic acids, such as 
acetic and butyric acid, which yield the corresponding 
‘‘ compound '' ethers by their combination with alcohol. 
These bodies remain wM the spirit during distillation 
according to the degree of their original presence, and to 
the extent to which the spirit is purified in the process . As 
the bacteria vhich produce the distinctive flavouring 
bodies are associated with the conditions under which the 
sugar-cane is grown, the characteristic flavour of true rum 
is only obtained when the fermentation of molasses is 
carried on m sugar-cane countries. Putrefactive bacteria 
are also generally present, but their presence is objection- 
able, and they should be kept under as much as possible. 
Their microscopic appearance is also shown in Fig. 229. 

Fermentations are conducted in what are known as 
'' liquor-lofts or ''wash-houses."' A typical sftucture is 
seen at*C, in Fig. 230, which gives a plant and elevation of 
a complete rum distillery. B is the wash-mixing tank, in 
which the liquor is prepared for fermentation, ^t C are 
the thirty fetmenting vats, to which this wash is next 
transferred, via the pump H and the gutters K, and in 
which it ferments. D is the fermented wash suction tank, 
into which the wash runs, after fermentation, on its way 
to the still. S, S, are the gutters by means of which it has 
been conveyed from the vats to the tank. L and M are 
respectively the " rectifier " and " analyser " columns of 
the Cofiey Still, to which the femiented wash next pro- 
ceeds via the pump K, and in which the process of distilla- 
tion is conducted. G is the " refrigerating tank " in which 
the alcoholic vapour is condensed as it passes from the 
Coffey Still to the " safe ” N. A, A, are the spirit receivers, 
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in which the mm is stored until such time as it is dra'v^n ofE 
into casks ioi shipment. 0 and P are th^ steam boiler and 
its attached chimney, whence steam is procured for operat- 
ing the still and driving the various pumps used in the dis- 
tillery. E is the hot feints '' v^sel, and F the cold 
feirits '' receiver, more precise reference to which will be 
made in due course. * 

The molasses, washings, and water ar^ run into the 
mixing cistern in the proper proportions, and thoroughly 
mixed, with the aid of the mechanical mixer shown there. 
By the careful adjustment of the supply of the several 
constituents, a constant density of 1*060 is obtained. This 
density has been generally adopted where dunefer, or the 
exhausted wash after distillation, is not used, as it is found 
to be the one which gives a maximum yield of alcohol in 
proportion to the sugar present, the larger proportion of 
spirit formed from wash of a greater sugar content than that 
corresponding to this density interfering with the growth 
and actioh of the yeast. 

The Vats, which have been carefully cleaned after the 
last charge, are then filled with the wash. In order to 
secure ^ sufficient degree of acidity to render the wash 
unsuited to the development of putrefactive bacteria, the 
absence of which from the wash is highly desirable, it is 
customary to add sulphuric acid in the proportion of some- 
where about one gallon of the strong acid to 1000 gallons of 
wash, and, where a rapid fermentation is aimed at, sulphate 
of ammonia to the extent of 10 lbs. per 1000 gallons is 
added. The presence of the ,two latter brings up the 
specific gravity of the wasfi to 1*0615. 

The wash is then left to ferment, which it does by the 
development of yeast acquired from the air or the vat, and 
in two or three days if sulphate of ammonia is used, or in 
seven or eight days if this agent is omitted, the alcoholic 
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fermentation is complete, and the contents of the vat begin 
to cool. Co-existent with the alcoholic fe»mentation 
bacterial action goes on, resulting in the production of 
acetic, butyric, and other acids, which, by forming com- 
pounds with the alcohol — ethers, or “ esters '' as compound 
ethers are now termed — impart the necessary flavour to the 
alcohol when distilled. At this stage acetic acid fermenta- 
tion sets in rapidly, and unless the wash is promptly re- 
moved to the still considerable loss of spirit arises from this 
cause. this method of fermentation a rum is obtained 
which, although not possessing high ester contents, con- 
stitutes a clean and sound spirit. 

Another system of fermentation is that used in the 
manufacture of high-class rum of the Jamaica type. This, 
so far as exported rum is concerned, is practically confined 
entirely to Jamaica. In it the production of sugar is 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the^rum manufacture. The 
molasses used is of iiigh quality, and in addition a con- 
siderable amount of juice in the form of skiminings, and 
sometimes raw as it comes from the mill, is used. Dunder, 
or spent wash, is also utilised, the dead yeast in it, ^part 
from other considerations, contributing a considerable 
supply of nitiugenous food for the growth of the fresh yeast. 
Fermentation is prolonged to encourage the production of 
butyric acid, the ferment of which is anaerobic, or light- 
abhorring . Thus the fermentation is conducted in the dark 
as much as possible, and every means taken to secure the 
development of the flavouring bacteria. The initial 
density of the wash is higher than with the preceding pro- 
cess, the dunder present, fer se, contributing largely to the 
non-sugar contents. 

• As already mentioned, a distinctive feature in the 
Jamaica washes is the presence of a kind of yeast which 
has not hitherto been noticed elsewhere. The cell of this 
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variety is elongated, and instead of propagating itself by 
buddingv does so by fission or a splitting up of the 
cell. This variety is capable of growth in wash acid 
enough to put a stop to the development of the budding 
variety, and, as has been already pointed out, the flavour 
of rum depends upon the production of certain organic 
acids, this property is a powerfutfactor in the manufacture 
of Jamaica rum. Further, butyric acid, which, in the form 
of butyric ether, plays an important part in rum flavour, is 



Fia. 231.— General view of a simple form of still. 


jxtremely antagonistic to yeast development, but much 
nore so to the bud variety than to the fission yeast. 

^ The fermentation of the wash having been completed, 
t is transferred to the still. A still consists primarily of 
;wo parts— a vessel in whicli the wash is heated, and a pipe 
urrounded by water connected with the top of the wash 
vessel, through which the distilled vapours pass and are 
sondensed. A simple process of this description, however, 
uoduces a spirit of extremely low strength. Kg. 231 
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shows an early form of such a still. In prder to raise the 
strength, redistillation has to be carried out, the weak spirit 
in this instance occupying the place of the wash. 

With the view of obtaining the stronger spirit in one 
distillation, a compound still is used, formed of two vessels 
or kettles. In this the “ goose-neck of the first leads 
into the bottom of the ^cond and smaller kettle. The 
wash is placed in the first body, and the low wines or weak 
spirit from the first di^illation is added to the second. 
The alcohcj and vapour from the first vessel is condensed 
in the second, and in this way boil the contents which 
already contain alcohol. The vapour which first comes 
over from* J;his is strongly alcoholic, and on being con- 
densed yields a strong spirit. This, termed “ high wines,'' 
is collected in a special receiver, and as the spirit being 
distilled becomes weaker it is run oC into a separate vessel. 
When the last of the alcohol has been boiled out of the 
second vessel, a point which follows the exhaustion of the 
wash in the first, the distillation is stopped, the low wines 
thus obtained forming the charge of the second vessel in the 
next .distillation. The wash is generally heated by an 
open fire under the copper kettle, although steam»is some- 
times used. By duplicating the second vessel, or retort," 
a rum of considerable strengt^h can be turned out— upwards 
of 40° o.P. 

The double retort type of still is much used m Jamaica, 
and is shown in Fig . 232 . The first and larger vessel is here 
seen mounted in a brickwork setting, which contains the 
fire-grate. The two succeeding and smaller vessels, or 
retorts, may stand, as shown, upon a timber framework, 
and the alcoholic vapour from the third and smallest vessel 
of the series passes through its attached '' goose-neck " 
into the copper coil of the refrigerator vat or tank, where 
it is condensed by the cold Water contained in it, the 
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circulation being maintained by the admission of a con- 
tinuous stream of fresh water entering at the bottom of the 
tank, the heated water overflowing through the upper 
outlet. 

A modification of this form of stifl.is in use in Demerara. 
In this (see Fig. 233) only one retort is used, the further 
rectification being carried out by means of a multitubular 
rectifier placed . on the top of the retort. The copper 
kettle also is usually replaced by a stout greenheart vat, 



lio. 232. Elevation of a pot-still, with double retorts, used^jn the manufacture 
of Jamaica rum. 


and the wash is heated by steam, either through the agency 
of a closed coiFos open jet. 

The vat, or kettle, having been charged with the wash, 
and the retort with the low wines from the previous dis- 
tillation, steam is turned on to the kettle. When the con- 
tents of the retort are raised to the boiling-point by the 
vapour coming over from the still, the comparatively weak 
alcoholic vapours thus produced rise through the rectifier 
tubes. Here their temperature is lowered by the cooling 
effect of the water in contact with the outside of the tubes of 



and multitubular rectifier. Refrigerator tank shown in section. 
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the rectifier. This brings about a condensation of a con- 
siderable portion of the water vapour, which, having a con- 
densing point higher than that of alcohol vapour, falls back 
into the retort. The vapour, therefore, which passes on is 
much stronger in alcohol than the . vapour entering the 
rectifier, and, as it passes through the worm, is condensed, 
and flows from the delivery spout in the form of spirit. At 
the start the strength obtained is comparatively low, but 
it soon rises to 54® o.p. or thereabouts, gradually declining 
from this point. When the strength falls to abput 42® o.p. 
the spirit is cut, and its flow is diverted from the “ high 
wines '' receiver to the low wines '' receiver. When the 
spirit is extracted from both wash in the still and low wines 
in the retort, which is denoted by a sudden milky appearance 
in the flow and in the behaviour of the cutting bubble used 
for the purpose, steam is turned off and the operation con- 
cluded. This particular form of still may, if the '' kettle 
is of copper, and if more convenient, be worked by means 
of a fire ift place of steam, as shown in Fig. 234. 

As in the manufacture of sugar, so also in that of rum, 
a certain amount of fuel, of some description or another, 
has to b^? consumed. When any of the forms of stills de- 
scribed above are used, this consumption may approxi- 
mately be set down as amounting to some 10 cwts. of coal 
per 105 gallons of rum, standing at, say, 42° O.P. As it 
is desirable to kf.ep this fuel account within the lowest 
reasonable limits practicable, various devices are always 
being sought whereby such reduction can be secured. The 
alcoholic strength of the fermented wash, the exigencies of 
rum manufacture, and the importance of an unimpaired 
maintenance of the leading and most valued characteristics 
of the rum, have, however, a special bearing on this 
question. In earlier chapters on the concentration or 
evaporation of cane juice, the general treatment of all 
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questions of steam* or fuel economy of Ijiis character has 
already been explained ; and in the employment ot a simple 
rum still, such as is seen in Fig. 231, the fuel or steam used 



in the operation of it may be said to act as a single effect. 
This is evident from the circumstance that the whole of the 
vapour generated in the kettle is artificially condensed by 
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the action of cold, water circulating in the refrigerator tank, 
the heated overflow water from which runs to waste. I|r is 
not, moreover, altogether safe, owing to the volatile nature 
of the fermented wash and the consequent danger of pre- 
mature dispersal of the spirit, to attetnpt to heat the latter 
on its way to the still by means of such overflow, or by any 
immediate application of the ^vapour, unless the 'most 
stringent precautions are taken, the resultant complications 
connected with such safeguards virtually rendering attempts 
of this nature of doubtful advantage. When, Ipwever, the 
use of retorts is introduced, as seen in Figs. 232 and 233, 
an increased effect is immediately obtained. But to pro- 
mote a definite and considerable economy of fqel, on sound 
lines, combined with continuous in place of intermittent 
working of such apparatus, continuous stills of various kinds , 
have been designed and employed, and their use has ap- 
proximately reduced the above-mentioned coal account 
from 10 cwts. to some 6 cwts. per 105 gallons of rum 
produced. 

One of the best known and most original forms of con- 
tinuous apparatus is found in the Coffey Still, as s?en in 
Figs. 285 and 236. This still consists of two separate 
columns of considerable height, built up In a series of 
rectangular wooden frames resting one upon another, each 
series being jointed together and kept firmly in position by a 
sufficient number of vertical tie rods. The longer column 
to the right hand is known as the analyser, which may be 
said primarily to take the place of the large kettle of the 
pot-still. The second' or left-hand column is known as 
the rectifier, and this supplants the retorts and rectifiers 
of the earlier form of apparatus. Coffey Stills are 'also 
frequently constructed with copper frames^, and Fig. 237 
shows a plan and elevation of a still of this description. 
^Here A is the analyser; B, the rectifier; C, the overhead 
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vapour and feints icondenser; D, the sgirits refrigerator; 
E^the hot feints receiver; F, the wash pump; Gj»the water 
pump ; H, the spirit test case ; K, the reducing valve ; L, the 


i 



Fig. 235. — General view of a completo Coffey Still, built with weed frames, with 
its immediate aecessories, 

# 

steam stop valve controlling the steam-supply; and M, the 
cold feints rejteiver. The details of construction, mani- 
pulation, and control of this apparatus are exactly the same 
as those adopted in the case of the still made with wooden 
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frames, and this ^particular illustratinn demonstrates the 
construction and working of CofEey Stills, whether made 



Fio. 230 .-“SectionaI diagram, in elevation, of the analyser and rectifier of a Coffey 

Still. 

in wood or copper. Both the analyser and rectifier columns 
are divided into numerous, shallow chambers by the inter* 




position ot copper# plates fixed. Detwee^j tfie consecutive 
Bompartments. In the case of the analyser, these plates 
are perforated throughout with numerous holes of small 
diameter. They are each of them also fitted with a disc* 
valve, a vapour-sealing cup, and a dip pipe. The latter 
projects about an inch above each diaphragm, and some 
seven or eight inches below it, and dips into the vapour- 
sealing cup of the next lowest plate. (See Fig. 236.) 
These arrangements ensure the maintenance of a sufficiently 
thick film 0 ^ wash over the entire surface of each diaphragm, 
and in case the rising vapour is unable to force its way with 
sufficient velocity through the perforations and the super- 
imposed \fash, it can obtain a passage through the disc- 
valves. The diaphragms of the rectifier are for the most 
part of a similar character, and are fitted like those of the 
analyser, save that a certain number of the diaphragms 
in the upper chambers have no valves or perforations, and 
these divisions are separated from the lower chambers by 
unperforated copper sheets. This modification dhuses the 
alcoholic vapour throughout the final stages of its upward 
passage Amongst the coolest surfaces of the wash pipe to 
proceed in a serpentine course, via large openings in the 
alternate end»of the consecutive and unperforated plates. 

The analyser and rectifier are connected together; first, 
by a large vapour pipe, which may be described as passing 
from the top of the analyser to the bottopi of the rectifier; 
secondly, by a small wash pipe which passes in a reverse 
direction, that is to say, from the bottom of the rectifier 
to the top of the analyser. This wash pipe is a continuous 
and impervious connection throughout its entire downward 
course from top to bottom of the rectifier, and winds in re- 
peated alternate directions throughout the chamber space 
of each frame, %kewise bending out and in again from one 
division to another, as seen in -Figs. 236 and 237. It is 
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through the regujating valve at the xxp^ei end of this pip 
that the iennented wash is first introduced for treatmeni 
in the still. This cold liquid, therefore, follows* the ser 
pentine course of the pipe throughout the rectifier, and 
acting through the medium of the pipe walls, partiallj 
condenses the rising vapours which pervade the chambei 
spaces, and is itself heated. Proceeding through the pip( 
continuation, from the bottom of the rectifier to the toj 
of the analyser, the heated wash is discharged over the 
entire surface bi the top diaphragm of the latte^, and flows 
down this column from tray to tray, in a zigzag direction, 
passing down the dip pipes, which are placed, as shown 
and already explained, at alternate ends of^ftie plates. 
Ultimately reaching the bottom of the analyser, in the form 
of spent wash, it leaves the still via the right-hand 
bottom syphon pipe and runs to waste. 

While this movement of the wash has been in progress, 
a reverse series of operations has simultaneously been 
established. Steam, at a suitable pressure, has been 
admitted into the bottom of the analyser, through the 
stealn-admission and reducing valves, seen in Fig. 237. 
It passec upwards through the perforations in the successive 
plates, and through the inch-thick layers of wash main- 
tained on the upper surface of each diaphragm by the 
projecting upper end of the dip pipe already described. 
The cups in whicji the lower ends of the dip pipe stand are 
always full of wash, and thus act as a seal, confining the 
passage of vapour to these perforations and the disc-valves. 
The steam in its passage through the wash deprives it of its 
contained alcohol as indicated above, and a mixed vapdur of 
alcohol, water, and other volatile constituents leaves the 
analyser via the large vapour pipe, and is led into the 
bottom of the rectifier. Here, as this vapour comes into 
contact with the cool surfaces of the continuous wash pipe, 
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ilready describe^ it is partially condensed, at the same 
3 ime heating the wash; and at this stage the, water vapour 
md other bodies of a high boiling-poilit, as>iiyell?as some 
ilcohol, condens^, are continually withdrawn thix>tigh the 
‘ hot feints s 5 rphon attached to the bottom of the 
rectifier. The alcohol, for the most part, condenses in the 
upper chambers of this column, and, falling down on to the 
'' spirit plates,'' is received and conveyed by a special pipe 
bo the refrigerator, and thence to ^he spirit store. A pipe 
leading from the top of the rectifier takes a^y any re- 
naming and uncondensed vapour, which also [passes 
bhrough another refrigerator, and forms the cold femts," 
both the hot and cold feints being subsequentlj^ihixed with 
bhe succeeding wash for re-distillation. The proportions 
Df the still are so calculated that, in conjunction with a 
proper regulation of the steam and wash supplies, the 
temperature of the wash when it leaves the rectifier will 
usually stand at from 190° to 200° Fahr., and as it subse- 
quently fWls through the analyser it is, as already mentioned, 
completely exhausted of all spirit. So, too, the vapour 
passing over from the analyser to the rectifier will stand at 
a tempesrature of about 210° Fahr. 

This form of still should be worked as uniformly and 
cdntinuously as possible, and may be controlled either by 
bhe regulation of the wash or the steam-supply, the latter 
method being more usually preferred. An excessive 
temperature will cause the alcohol vapour to escape in 
undue quantities through the cold feints pipe, simulta- 
neously retarding the condensation of watery vapour, M|h^ 
a resultant weak spirit, while a low teihperature permits 
too much alcohol to condense below the spi^ plate, thus 
increasing the quantity of hot feints. In tlx^panufacture 
of rum these undesirable alternatives are be&^yoided by 
maintaining a temperature of about 178° lanr. in the 
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vapour 8p£M3e of second or third sections above the 
jpirit plate, 45on?Bsponding to a spirit strength ^ rum of 
48° to 60° strength of the spirit escaping from 

the still jat toy moihent is ascertained by the use of the * 
customary glass bubbles, whi6h rise or fall as the spirit 
becomes weak or strong; and, as a further guide, thermo- 
meters are fixed in conmunication.with the interior of 
various sections of the still. Various points of a more 
technical nature need not here be noticed ; but it will be 
perceived that the hot vapour .from the boiling wash 
has been used to heat the incoihing cold wash, instead 
of ife heat being wasted as in the case of the simpler 
forms of pot-still; and that by the above arrangements a 
considerabte economy of steam, and therefore of fuel, has 
been effected, as noted at the beginning of this description 
of a continuous still . This apparatu:^ is not only economical 
of fuel, but also of water, and it will continuously produce 
a strong spirit, coupled with a complete exhaustion of the 
wash, • 

Fig. 238 shows another form of continuous still of 
modern design. It consists of one column, comprising the 
large still-kettle A, upon which stands the analping and 
rectifying column B. This is supplemented by the two 
rectifying wash heaters C and D, which, as their designation 
implies, not only promote the rectification of the spirit, but 
likewise heat the wash as it passes successively through 
the tubes of these vessels on its way to the column B. It 
will likewise be noticed that the finished spirit is finally 
^ndensed in the refrigerator or condenser E . The cold and 
^mented wash is elevated to the overhead wash tank by 
the pump toisn in the illustration, whence it runs into the 
fiyst wash h^ter D. Here it receives a certain amount of 
heat froDcu^ alcoholic vapours passing through the body 
of the It next passes. into the second vessel C, in 
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Fig. 238 . — ^Front elevation of a special form of patent oontinuo^ steam stfll, with 
large still-kettle, or steam-chamber, surmounted by a distimng and rectifying 
column, and fitted with rectifying wash -heaters and spirit i^parators. 
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which a • farther degree of 

temperature is reached, the 

behaviour of both the wash 

and vapour in C being pre- 

sisely similar to that described 

in connection with D. The 

wash now proceeds to the 

rectifier and analyser column 

B, and is delivered o» to the 

upper siuface of the top 

diaphragm of this column. 

Fig.* 239 gives a sectional plan 

and election of the latter, 

from which it will be seen 
• 

that the wash, through the 
action of a central, shallow, 
vertical division plate in each 
chamber, is made to travel 
in a double direction over 
the entire surface of each 
diaphragm at a stream depth 
of about an inch of liquid, 
such depth 4)eing maintained 
by a corresponding projection 
of each dip pipe above the 
upper surface of each plate. 
During such passage it is acted 
upon by the ascending vapour, 
which rises from the next 



lowest compartment into the 

small steam domes attached column shown in the previous 

illustration. 

to the upper side of each 

diaphragm, and escapes, through the wash, around the 
lower circumferential edge of each dome. The wash 
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descends stage by stage through the r^funerous and suc- 
cessive chambers of the column till it is entirely 
exhausted of spirit. While this downward nw^ement 
of the descending fluids proceeds, an upw^d vapour 
current is established by the admfesion of steam into 
the body of the kettle A (Fig. 238), which receives the 
spent '' wash. This rising vapour passes through the 
successive chambers of the column, depriving the descend- 
ing wash of its contained alcohol, and the vapour of alcohol, 
water, and other volatile*constituents leaves thejbop of the 
column and passes through C and D, the hot feints from 
these vessels being returned direct to the still column 
through specially arranged connections . Finally, *the spirit 
is condensed in the refrigerator E, and a good qu^ity of rum 
is obtained, free from impurities, and still retaining its 
aroma and flavour. 

Rum as it comes from the still consists of alcohol, 
together with the following bodies in varying propor- 
tions : — « 


, Aldehyde. 
Acetic ether. 
Bu^ic ether. 
Propionic ether. 


Furfurol. 

Amylic and 
higher alcohols., 
Water. 


Fusel oil. 

« 



Of these, the distinctive ilavour of rum is due to acetic, 
butyric, and propionic ether, especially the butyric. 
Acetic ether has not much flavour in itself, but forms 
frequently as much as 95 per cent, of the ether contents -of 
the rum. In high-class rums the intense pine-apple 
flavour of butyric ether is distinctly noticeable, althou^ 
but a small |troportion of this flavounng matter is generally 
present. Aldehyde helps to give the hot flavour tq new 
rum. This disappears as the aldehyde is grad^lly okictisad 
or "aged” into acetic acid, some of whidi ^timately' 
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becomes acetic c^ieT. Fusel oil should not exist to any 

marked extent in rum. • 

a wash of a certain ether content, the proportion 
of ethers ^ich appear in the rum will depend a good deal 
upon the S&ength at which the rum is run. If this ]pe 
too high, the spirit will be wanting in flavour owing to some 
of the flavouring ethers being left behind. If it be too low, 
there is danger of fusel oil and products of relatively high 
boiUng-point being introduced in objectionable amount. 
Care is, therefore, taken to run the spirit at a maximum 
strength compatible with the maintenance of flavour. With 
pot-stills, as stills of the ‘‘ kettle type are called, this 
desirable result is obtained by invariably cutting the 
rum when it falls to a certain strength. To this end small 
glass balloons, called bubbles, are employed. These are so 
weighted that they float in spirit of a certain density and 
under, sinking when the strength rises to a higher point. 
A sampling arrangement consists of a glass cup, so arranged 
that a small pipe connected with the discharge^f the con- 
densing worm supplies a slow but continuous stream of the 
spirit to it. Directly the rising of the particular bubble 
denotes that the strength of the spirit has su|ik to the 
cutting '' point, the flow of spirit is diverted into the 
second receiver. 

With continuous Cofiey Stills, the steam and was! 
supplies having been roughly adjusted, ^he flow of spirit a1 
constant strength can easily be secured by the use of i 
thalpotassimeter, or thermometer in which the indication 
are obtained by means of the e^ansion of ether vapou 
operating on the needle of a dial, placed in the seconc 
section of the rectifier above the spirit plate, ^be tempera 
ture corresponding to the desired strength of outflow bein 
ascertainedrthe slightest opening or shutting of the spiri 
valvb regulating the outflow* will give the necessary fin 
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adjustment. A suitable strength for cq[itinuous-still rum 
is 48° O.P. t • 

Bum as it comes from the still is colourless, and requires 
to be coloured before it is fit for the potable market. The 
colour which is used is made by converting the sucrose of the 
sugar or molasses into caramels by burning. This is 
usually done by placing the sugar or molasses to be burnt 
in a “ copper,” one of the iron tayches at one time used 
for open evaporation, together with sufficient water to 
allow of its being thoroughly mixed in the proces|. Fire is 
then applied, and the contents of the copper heated to the 
desired point. If a high degree of colour is desired, the 
burniug has to be carried on to a degree just short of bharring, 
determined by the behaviour of a drop of the burnt colour 
when dropped into water. The ultimate point of a less 
highly burnt colour is decided by the length to which a small 
sample, a ” string,” can be drawn out without breaking. 
In either case the desired point having been obtained, the 
fire under the copper is quickly withdrawn and its contents 
cooled with water. These are then transferred to the rum 
store and mixed with spirit, the mixture being allowed to 
stand for;, some days to permit of any separated solid 
matter settling. The colour thus made, in the quantity 
necessary to give the requisite tint, is added to the un- 
coloured rum in the rum butts, and after standing for some 
days to settle, the qlear coloured rum is drawn off. 

The rum thus treated, which for practical purposes 
consisted, before colouring, of water and alcohol, now con- 
tains solid matter in solution, the caramels formed by the 
burning of the sugar. The strength of the rum can thej©- 
fore' no longer be determined with accuracy by tjie hydro- 
Bef<^ the colour was added, the specific gravity 
close indication of the percentage of spirit present., 
iiubstance has now been added, heavier tiuui 
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water as alcohol jp lighter, the use of the specific gravity 
bottle or hydrometer will indicate a lower p^centage of 
alcohoithan the actual, in proportion to the amount of the 
solid matter added in the form of colour. In other words* 
some of the alcohol has been obscured '' by the colour, 
and the proportion of alcohol so obscured is termed the 
“ obscuration of the spirit. This is either expressed, as 
by the Customs in this country, in terms of the degree of 
proof obscured*, or in terms of the percentage of proof spirit 
obscured. Thus, if a spirit of o.p. becomes 42° o.p. 
by the hydrometer when coloured, the obscuration would be 
either 2° as expressed by the English Customs authorities, 
or 1-38 per cent, expressed in terms of proof spirit. 

Spirit of 4l ° o.p. contains alcohol equivalent to 144 per cent, 
of proof spirit, proof spirit being determined as being com- 
posed of 67-0 per cent, absolute alcohol and 43*0 per cent, 
water by volume at 60° Fahr. When rums require to be 
heavily coloured and at the same time to have a less limit 
of obscuration, the colour has to be burnt to a high degree. 
Care, however, has to be taken that this has not been carried 
too far, as otherwise higher caramels are produced which 
cause “ faultiness '' or a turbid condition of the fum when 
the latter ist“ broken down '' or mixed with water. 

A frequent flaw in strong rums from a buyer s point of 
view is what is known in the trade as faults.'" These 
consist in the production of a turbjd appearance, on 
standing, when water in the proportion of about two parts 
of water to one of rum is added . This turbidity is produced 

by any of the following causes : — 

• 

1. Over-burnt colour. 

2. Extraction of resins from the casks. 

3. Prese^jce of an undue amount of lower products frpij^ 

the low wines. 

4. Hard water. 
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In recent times the question of ^he production of 
alcohol fro]^' molasses for the manufacture of motor spirit 
to take the place of petrol has attracted considerable 
attention. For this the fermentation should be conducted 
i^the manner set forth earlier in these pages for the manu- 
facture of Demerara rum. But, unlike rum, alcohol for 
these purposes has to.be distilled^at a very high strength, 
66° over proof — equivalent to 95 per cent, by volume of 
pure alcohol — being required. A coiitinuous still, especially 
designed to deliver spirit of this strength, has to be em- 
ployed, and it is also important that it should produce 
spirit as “ silent ” as possible, being directly opposite in 
this respect to a still for rum manufactmre. '' 

Fig. 239a shows a stUl well calculated to satisfy these 
requirements. It consists of a number of circular sections 
containing the concentrating plates. The ascending steam 
which enters at the lowest section of the boiling colunm 
passes through a number of circular holes in the plates, 
over which are mounted inverted cups or “ bells,” which 
are arranged so that the steam is distributed evenly in a 
fine spray through the liquid, which, entering at the^top 
of the boding column, descends and is collected on each 
concentrating tray. A tubular overflow is provided for 
the liquor in each section, the upper edge being arranged 
to ensure the correct mixing and flow of the steam and 
liquid. The over^w is carried down into the next section 
and sealed by the liquid to prevent any steam rising through 
the column ■\pthout passing through the liquid. 

In order to obtain the maximum heat economy a pre- 
heater is ^p^ed^ arranged so that the incoming liquor Ik 
cau^ in ^e^ferature by' means of the exhausted hoh wash 
froar the b<^i^ column, which arrangemiE^ efEects con* . 
riderable economy in the steam consumptidS. A 'steam 
.regulator operating on a float principle is ^Isq supplied, 
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and this, together ^with a liquor-c<Hitrol^ng device, easit^ 
a steady ^d constant supply of steam and liquor, tl™ 
rendering the plant practically automatic in B&|i 

cdling for a minimum of attention and labour. 

In working the stUl, the fermghted wash is taken 
supply tank A, where it runs by gravity through the float 
regulating tank B, which maintams, by means of a regolat* 
ing device, a constant head and a re^ar flow of wash to 
the still. It is then fed into the preheater C, where it is 
heated by means of the fcthausted hot waste liquor, and is 
then carried on through pipe D into the tCp ^mon of the 
boiling column E, where it flows down from plate to ptete 
until it passes out as waste liquor at the foot of the colilmn 
and into the preheater. 

The steam is admitted into the boiling column E by 
means of the automatic ste.am regulator F. The stepm 
vapours rise through the descending flask and remove the 
alcohol in the form of vapour, which passes out at the top 
of the boding column E through the vapour pipe 6 into 
the foot of the rectifying column H. The alcohol-bearing 
vapour is further concentrated in the rectifying column H, 
and is pjpified by having to pass through the retuniing 
pure alcohol, which is condensed in the overhead rectifier J 
and condenser K. The impure alcohol which collects on 
the plates in the rectifying column H is returned to the 
boilkig column E^through pipe L to be redistilled. The 
purified alcohol at the required strength passes over from 
bhe top of the rectifymg column H throu^ pipe. M into 
the cmder N, and is drawn off through observation 
J and run to receiver. The alcohol flow at this point is^ 
view all th# time, and is tested at this point by’ hy^ 
neters, 

The lighter vapours are run off 
ihrough a.aeparatmg tester, whence a portkKn''ie 
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bo the top of the lectifying column; th^ remainder being 
passed through an observation glass, tested* and run to a 
receiving tank. 

The heavier fusel oils are collected in the condensing 
bank P and are then run to a receiving vat, where they 
separate out and are drawn off and returned to the boiling 
column with the wash. • 

The scientific control of the distillery is conducted on 
very similar lines to that of the sugar factory, save that the 
microsc'op^ plays an important part in the supervision. 
The sugar, represented by the rum made, is put against 
the quantity of sugar entering the distillery. While, 
however, fii^the case of the sugar manufacjture the balance- 
sheet is drawn^up in terms of crystallisable sugar, in the 
case of the distillery the glucose, or uncrystallisable sugar, 
forma an important item in the ac'counts, the spirit being 
produced from it just- as much as from cane sugar — in fact, 
the latter hns to be converted into uncrystallisable sugar 
before it is ready for the splitting up process, engendered 
by the J^east plant, which results in alcohol. It is therefore 
convenient to express the whole of the sugar going to* the 
distillery, in the form of molasses and washing*, as un- 
crystallisable ^ugar. This is done by adding ^\>th to the 
amount of cane sugar, and the debit side of the account will 
be made up of cane sugar + -^\,th -h uncrystallisable sugar. 
The credit side will consist of the sugar, ^ain expressed as 
uncrystallisable sugar, equivalent to the spirit produced. 
One gallon of proof spirit at a temperature of 84° Fahr. is 
equivalent to 8-7 lbs. of glucose or uncrystallisable sugar, 
anS the amount of the latter corresponding to the rum 
made is thus readily obtainable. The sources of loss are in 
fermentation, in the bottoms of the vats which do not go 
to the still, and in the actual distillation. When the rum 
is coloured an apparent loss of spirit occurs by virtue of the 
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obscuration, the, nature of which h^ been already e> 
plained. « ' ‘ 

Tlie balance-sheet of the distillery will, therefore, be £ 
follows : - 


Dr. 

Su^ur, dealt witli as glucose 


' Or. 

I Glucose, equivalent to spirit 

‘inad(i 

Lost in fermentation 
bottoms 

,, distillation . . 
Unaccounted for 


The loss in fermentation is found approximately b; 
utilising what is known as the attenuation of the wa,sh, t.c 
the number of degrees of spe(*ific gravity which the was] 
has lost during the process of fermentation. Thus, if tin 
original specific gravity of the wash when set up is 1*062 
and the .Specific gravity of the fermented wash, taken at th( 
same temperature, is 1-010, the attenuation would lx 
62°“ 10°= 52*^. As this lowering of gravity is the dii’ec' 
result of the production of alcohol, the extent of it is £ 
direct measure of the quantity of alcohol produced, subjeci 
to some slight variation according to the amount of ethen 
formed during the process. With the fermentations wdiicl: 
obtain in rum, 1-06 gallons of proof spirit per five degrees oi 
attenuation per 100 gallons wash is a fair figure to take 
The above attenuation would, therefore, indicate - ^ = 

11*024 gallons of proof spirit which can be expressed as 
uncrystallisable sugar, and the amount of this compared 
with the quantity in the wash set up. A more accurate 
manner, when opportunity affords, is actually to estimate 
the quantity of alcohol formed in each vat of wash by 
distillation in a laboratory still. The quantity of spirit 
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going to the still ii^ the form of wash b^ing thiis known, 
comparison with the amount yielded gives the’less due to 
the still/ 

In addition to the above records, frequent microscopic 
examinations of the* wash are made, and putrefactive# 
bacteria of all descriptions looked for. It is out of the 
question to obtain wash q^ite free from tliese unwelcome 
visitors, but whenever tlieir presence assumes aggressive 
proportions the 'entire wash-loft and accessories require 
cleansing. ^ ‘ • * 

In no part of a cane-sugar factory is tliere so much 
pleasing scope for tJie chemist as in the distillery. 
Constant so^irce is afforded of invest igation , not- only on 
the development of the yeast plant itself, but also in the 
study of t-he action of tlie bacilli which develop the im- 
portant characteristk' flavours of rum. Jn fact, a distillery 
of any magnitude should have a clieiiiist’s whole time 
devoted to it . TJie problems which occur in the manu- 
fac'ture of rum are many, and can only be thbroughly 
grappled with by constant scientific^ attention. 

T\ie great importance of the manufacture of rum, which 
has just been described, cannot well be overestimated in its 
relationship t(t the general economy of most sugar estates. 
Nevertheless, the considerable fluctuations of tlie rum 
market, and the necessity for limiting production, coupled 
with the undesirability of trusting entirely to tlie un- 
certainties of a single outlet, render the possibility of the 
utilisation of molasses in other ways an acceptable opening 
worthy of the consideration of sugar-planters. 

In tropical countries it is a well-known fact^that cattle 
greedily devour cane-sugar molasses. Its great value as a 
food accompaniment has thus long been recognised, and 
it may even be termed a condimentary food. It is not to be 
altogether regarded as a* complete food in itself, but is an 
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excellent substance to mix in greatej or lesser quantities 
with other nutriment. Not only is it rich in nutritive and 
force-giving material, but its .ex(*eHent flavour ‘conduces 
largely to its appreciative consumption by animals. Tt is 
Jree from the excessive saline matters which beet-sugar 
molasses contains, and from the objectionable smell and 
flavour of the latter. Cat-tie* improves in appearance and 
fatten enormously on it, by reason of the large amount of 
carbohydrates— sugar — which it».contains, and the same 
cause leads itto be partieuilaiiy suitable for use^ where great 
muscular work is required. 

Cane-sugar molasses would long ago have been more 
largely us(*d for cattle-feeding, in cold aiur temperate 
climates, were it not for the expensive and inconvenieirt- 
packages indispensable for its shipment and distribution, 
a watertight receptacle being necessary for its (*onveyance 
in its natural condition. Efforts have therefore been made 
from time to time to use various substances as absorbents, 
so that the molasses can be economically and conveniently 
shipped, and readily handled in a comparati>jely simple 
matiner. While the use of the beet-sugar molasses has 
developed in the manufacture of a similar product in which 
the absorbent agent- is peat-moss, and of comipound feeding- 
cakes and special mixtures, sugar-cane molasses has also 
been combined with the inner part or pith of the sugar 
cane , with a rice jproduce or debris resulting from the milling 
of the paddy or crude rice grain, and with tapioca refuse. 

The first of the above absorptive agents is the cellular 
portion of the cane itself, formed of a number of minute 
cells, obtained from the coarse megass by disintegrationland 
screening. The major portion of this substance is a 
digestible food in itself. It is likewise a powerful absorbent, 
and possesses the property of imbibing four times its own 
weight of molasses. This fact, however, is not altogether 
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surprising, when it remembered that ^le cells of which 
diis honey-combed ingredient is chiefly fonfled originally 
lield between seven and eight times their weight of juice. 
The original juice is in reality, in this manufacture, re- 
placed in these cells by molasses; and a sufficiently dry 
meal known as Molascuit is thus obtained, which can 
be conveniently shipped in good condition. The following 
statement may be taken as a fairly approximate analysis 
of its composition ; — • 


►Sui^ars . . . . 57-62 

Digestible cellulose, etc. . . . . 13*22 

Indigestible fibre .. .. .. 5-91 

AM)umiiioids and nitrogen . . . . 2*31 

Oil • 0-23 

Ash 6*71 

Moisture . . . . . . . . . 14*00 


100*00 

The method of manufacture is comparatively simple. 
The finer portions of the megass are collected either by 
sifting through suitable screens, by utilising the consider- 
able quantities of fine megass which fall through the megass 
carriers, or by passing the coarser megass through a shredder 
or disintegrator. This fine megass usually contains some- 
where about 50 per cent, of water, and requires to be 
thoroughly dried by steam or fire-heat, after collection, 
before its full value as an absorbent can \^e obtained. If 
disintegrators are employed on the coarse megass, the 
latter must be dried before treatment in the machines ; when 
the finer stuff is simply (ollected from the carriers and by 
sifting, it is freed from moisture immediately before it is 
mixed with the molasses. 

Figs. 240 and 241 show a very complete plant which is 
used for the manufacture of Molascuit meal from the coarser 
megass. In the employm'ent of this machinery, the megass 
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Fig. 240 Flovatioti of a ciunplolo M(4a>,cuit plant, in connection witli which 
* Oisiiit curators an* used. 


is first l)rought by a suitable eouveyer to t^e steafu drier, 
whence it next proceeds to the disintegrator. After disin- 
tegration it is raised to the sifter by means of the elevator 
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seen in the .plans, and from the sifter the sorted megass dust 
gravitates to the mixer, in which it is amalgamated with 
the proper proportion of molasses. The latter, as it comes 
from the centrifugals, usually standing at a density of from 



38° to 40° He., is too tliin for satisfactory work. Jt. re- 
quires, therefore, to be further (*oncentrated before it is in a 
suitable condition for this particular use. Suc5i concentra- 
tion is effected in the vacuum pan, a density of about 
48° Be. being usually sought. The molasses and megass, 
having been prepared as -above, are thoroughly mixed, as 
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already mentioned, in the proportion of about 80 parts of 
molasses to iJO of megass ; and it is a great advantage, with 
a view to securing satisfactory results, if both ingredients are 
as hot as is conveniently possible when mixed . This viscous 
mixture is now laid out to cool and dry, and the resultant 
sftgary granular meal, thus obtained, is subsequently packed 
in bags for shipment. , 

On estates where multiple crushing is the practice, 
iisintegrators arc not usually employed, the large quantities 
□f megass dust,, which fall from the carriers, as already 
mentioned, being relied upon as a sufficient* supply. 
Fig. 242 shows another form of drier which can then be dsed 
with advantage. In its case heat is preferably supplied by 
the waste gases from the boiler furnace ; again, the^ apparatus ' 
may be set with a small and independent fire-grate of its 
own, or be fitted with a st-eam-casing. It will also deal 
with the coarser megass on its way to the disintegrators 
when such machines are employed. The apparatus consists 
of a revolving drum fitted with a series of internal circum- 
ferential compartments placed within a bri(‘k cliamber. 
The waste gases are led into this chamber, and heat the 
drum. As the latter revolves, the fine n)egass ( ontinuously 
falls in cascades from the top to the bottom ; and, under the 
influence of the applied heat, gives up its contained 
moisture. Whilst the process of drying is in progress, the 
megass can be readily examined at any moment.; and when 
dry can be promptly and automatically removed by means 
of an adjustable deflector, which is an integral part of the 
macdiine. Once the latter is started it works continuously, 
and need not be st opped either for the purpose of charging 
or discharging its load. 

Another form of molasses cattle-food — “ Colco 
already referred to, is also manufactured. ln*its case the 
absorbent is the debris resulting from the milling of the 
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paddy/' pr crude^rice grain. This is not speeially dried 
or disintegrated, as in the case of megass, bef(we b^ing mixed 
with tha motasses. At the same time it does not absorb 



Fig. 242. — Kotiiry dt it'r, for 2 )r’(‘]jaring the megas« for the nianufaetu|-e of Molaseuii. 

so much molasses as megass, not more than 60 parts being 
present per 1(T0 of the finished product; but on the other 
hand it contains nutritive bodies belonging to the raw 
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product used. The general practice of the manufacture 
of this ci^ttle-4oo*d, though of a modified and simpler 
character, is not altogether dissimilar from thatbf Molascuit . 
It has in view the same provision of a condimentary food 
for animals, which can be conveniently shipped and distri- 
buted, and it is unnecessary to enter into precise details of 
the manner of its production . The following figures furnish 
an approximate analysis of the composition of Colco : — 


Moisture . . 

0 

. . ‘ 1243 

Oil • 


1-75 

Albuminoids 


3-8?) 

Carbohydrates . . 


. . 57-38 

Fibre 


.. 12-81^ 

Ash 

. 

. . 11-'J4* 



lf)0-00 


In Java, in addition to that of rice and coco-nut, tapioca 
refuse is mixed with the molasses, and a similar form of 
cattle-food is thus obtained. By means of (‘.acli one of the 
above processes, the molasses is ejnl)odie(l in such a forni 
as enables it to be shipiKul profitably and with ease.* This 
highly valuable food product is thus l)rought to the (looi’s 
of the lioiue farmers, stock-br(‘eders, and horse -owners in a 
most convenient form for distribution and at a com- 
paratively moderate cost. Idie value of such commodit ies 
in cold and temperate climates, during the winter mojiths 
when fodder is scjjrce, (‘annot. be overestimated. 

Another possible by-product, which has attracted some 
attention from time to time, is paper manufactured from 
megass. Although it has been ])roved t hat paper of good 
quality can thus be made, it has yet to be shown t hat it c;an 
be done so generally at a profit-. In any case such manu- 
facture must necessarily be confined to those loc*ulities 
where there is an abundant supply of good and pure water, 
with fuel which could take the pla6e of the megass. 




Fig. 243. — A cane sugar factory in Cuba. 
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Another of the by-products of the^ manufacture of 
sugar from the bugar cane is wax. This is contained in 
the rind of the cane and is accountable for the '' bbom 
which characterises the appearance of some varieties. 
In the course of the milling, a large proportion finds its 
way into the juice, where it remains in suspension until 
carried down by the impurities separated in clarification, 
ultimately finding its way into the filter press cake, which 
contains from 10 per cent, to 16 per cent, of the crude wax. 

The recovery of the wax is not carried out commercially 
to any extent, but several processes have been advanced 
for the purpose. Tn the few instances, however, in which 
it is done, the filter cake is dried and powdered. It is 
then extracted with hot benzene, and the #^xtra(‘t filtered ' 
from the residue. The benzene is then either distilled 
off from the wax, or the hot extract is allowed to cool, 
when the greater part of the wax is deposited and separated 
by filtration. In either case the benzene is again used for 
extraction. 

The crude wax thus obtained contains from 30 per cent, 
to 50 per cent, of pure wax, which resembles the wax 
recovered from the Carnauba palm. It is sold in the crude 
state to wax refiners. 

Potash, recovered either from the molasses or from 
the lees of the distillery, also forms a by-product which 
is attracting the attention of cane sugar producers. 

This account of the manufacture of cane sugar and its 
by-products is now complete. An endeavour has been 
made to write it in a way which will, it is hoped, render it 
particularly serviceable to those who are not possessed of 
special technical training; but who, nevertheless, are 
desirous of ascertaining particulars of the machinery and 
processes used, with which they are brought into actual 
.contact, or in which they are directly or indirectly interested. • 
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Acceshoriks, mill, 37 et seq., 112 
Aootk; aoid, 431), 441, 458 
Acidity of juice, 134, 138, 160, 163, 
103,' IG8, 202 

Air-pumps, dry aiid wot, 303 
multijector, 313 

Alcohol from jnohisses, 437, 402 
Aliuuirui, iistj of, 172 
Arrow, dropping of, 8 
sowings from, 12 

Aspirtsill evaponitiri^ pan, 213, 287 
Atavism, tendenf'y of cane to, 4, 12 
Australia, centrifugals used in, 361 

Bach process of clarification, 171 
Bagasse. *Vee Megass 
Balance-slieets, distillery, 400 
factory, 378 

Balling density. See Brix. 
Baroipetri(5 condensation, 300 
Beet sugar, evaporation used for, 220 
Black 'ranna cane, 12 
Boiler cleaning, 306 

•tubes, straight or bent ? 416 
Boiler, otfecit of air temjierature on, 
397 s 

types of, 391, 403 
Boiler-house, the, 378, 380 
control of, 429 

Bour evaporating pan, 218, 287 
Bourbon cane< 1 1 

deterioration of, 12 
Bramah press, 49 
British Guiana rum, 438, 444, 402 
British GuLxna, cane transport in, 
14 

• drainage in, 9 

juice from, 17,f 
Brix density, 309, 370 
Brocklehurst evaporating pan, 214 
Butyric acid, 441, 442, 468 
By-products oftbano sugar, 436-476 

Calandria pumps, 267 • , 

vacuum pan, 292-294 


Calandrias, 220, 228. 229, 230, 252-280 
pressure in, 232 
(•ane cultivation, methods of, 7 
origins of, 1 

Cant* plant, de^(;ription of, 1 
propagation, 4 

Cane, general eomposilion of, 10 
( !ane-carriers described, 38-42, 87, 
89, 123 

Cane-eutter, or splitter, 60, 57 
(Unes. diseased and immature, 130 
effect of their ripeness on the 
juice, 133 
varieties of, 1 1 
Caramel isation, 2 1 8 
Carbon atation, double, 146, 169, 172, 
197, 230 

Carbonic acid, use of, 172 
(kxni.iuba wax, 470 
Centrifugals, double installation of, 
352 

size of, 351 

working of, 289, 337-350 
Cbernieal control, 360, 367-384, 428, 
407 

China clay. See Kaolin 
Clarification, 120, 130-173 
Clarification for Bemerara yellow 
crystals, 159-169 
for muscovado sugar, 137 
for refining crystals, 137-159 
for white sugar, 169-173 
Clarification, ancient methods of. 135, 
198 

importance of, for concentration, 
237, 240 
objects of, 136 

temperatures required in, 139, 
146, 164, 167, 163, 170, 172 
Clarifiers, heating of, 131, 139, 364 
minimum capacity of, 131 
rectangular, 140 
Climate for cultivation, 1 
Climbing- film multiple effect, 281 -286 
Coal as fuel, 361, 362, 403 
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Coal, brown, as filtering mccliiini, 
184 ^ 

CJoffey still, 431), 448, 459 
( -oloo cattle food, 472 
('Oinpressod air for mill-roller pros- 
Hure, 52 

(Joncentration of juute, 197-286 
(> temperature required for, 299 
(V)neretor, evaporating plant, 297- 
299 

Condenser, 225, 236, 237, 24 1, 399 
el .sec/. See also Barometric, 
l^ou liter (\irrent, Torri{;ellian 
Copper wall, 135, 137, 167, 168, 198- 
229, 388 

(^ountiu'-eurreiit condensci s, 392, 398 
juic(‘ heater, 142 

Cnisliing. See Kxtract.ion ami Mills, 
(hystallisation, 287-336 

at rest and in motion, 319-326, 
328 ! 

elVect of sul[)liurous anid on, 163 ' 
(^rystallisers, introduction of, 319 
(Crystals, refining, clarification for, ■ 
137-159 

(hiba, centrifugals used in, 351, 356 
Curing, hot and cold, 335, 336. And 
see Ihirgation, (V'litrifugal, Prae- i 
tional I 

('hish-eush, 393 i 

elevator, 79 i 

Cush-cush, straining of, 67-77, ]2(i, > 
127, 132 : 

“ Cut ” method in eiystallisat ion, 319 ; 
(Sittings or seed projiagation V 4 I 

Danek-Phillippe filbw, 193-195 I 

Defecator. See (fiarilier 
Demerara. See British Guiana 
Demerara yellow ciystals, clarifica- i 
tion of, 159-169 i 

Doming system of clarification, 151- , 
156, 157 ^ I 

-Dextrose, 133 

Diffusion, 16, 17, 199 ^ i 

introduction of, into Britisli j 
Colonies, 101 i 

percentage of sugar obtaimal ! 
by, 102, 117, 129 
Dilution, 117, et%eq. 

Disintegrators, use of, 66-65, 472 
Dividing board of cane carrier, 38 
Drainage, 7, 9 
Draughts, furnace, 401 
Dunder, 441 

Dutch-oven furnaces, 394 


Earthquakes^ 398 
Economisers an boiling-liouse, 

Effects, double, (piadniple, triple, etc. 

See Multii)le-effects ^ 

Effen^ts, horizontal and vertical 
compared, 247-253 
triple, working of, 228-241, 253 
Electric power in factory, 36, 431-434 
Plimiimtor, meaning of. 154 
Pliminators, circular, 165 
"rectangular, 165 

Engineering control, 359-367, 428 
Entrainment, avoidance of, 243, 291, 
25)6-399 
Pst(;rs, 441 
Pthers, 439 

Pva])orating pans, 292-2^9 
Evaporation figures from given weight 
of steam, 323 

Kva])oralors. bulk, 236, 247 
multi pl(‘, 221 

Exhaust-steam, use of.'' 365 
utilisation ot, 232, 239 
Extraction, 15 ct stv/. 

a.]>f)lianc(*s for. 16, 17 
average, 79, 81 
(•volution of, 18, 19, 199-193 
figures and formulse, 192, 117, 
129, 327. 372 
maximum, 16, 

with minimum dilution, 
126-125» 

modern plant for, 21 ef seq. 

Eactory control, 357-385 

plans. ])rc])a ration of, 433 
records, 367-373 378, 429 
False grain, 317, 322 
^^^aults of rum. 461 
Eennen tat ions, 439 
Fibre, cane, conijmsition of, 11 

its effect on juk-e percentage, 
379 

Film evaporators, 215. 235, 269 et seq, 
accessories for, 271 
Filter press, working of, 174-183 
Filtration, 171, 174-196 
Fire- tube boilers, 493 
Fractional curing, 352 
“French” defecator, 138, 145, 166, 
373 

Fuel economy in evaporation, 225, 
231, 238,^241, 361 
rum distilling, 446 
Fungoid diseases, 13, 14 
Fusel oil in rum, 469 
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Gadsden evaporating pans, 217 
Galloway boilers, 406 I 
Gearing in double-roller mills, 88 
in eleven-roller mills, 113, 1 16 
of caiie mill, 17, 23, 24 
Glucose, 132, 134 • 

loss of, in double earbonatation, 
172 

Graining, 316, 326 
( Jravity-liltors, 1 03 
Gr(‘en soiling. 0 , 

Grinding. *SVr Fa traction 
Grocoiy sugars, manufacture of, 316, 
310 

Gum in cane juice, 11, 132, I3?i, 136, 
182, 107. 240- 

% 

Hatton’s continuous defecator, 156 
KawHii, centrifugals used in, .351 
juice from, 173 
soil of, % 

tonnage itaja'd p(U’ acre, !(► 
Howard, inv(*ntorof fiteimm ])an, 220 
Hurricanes. 308 

Hydraulic h'atlu'rs, r(‘f»lacement of, 
52-55 

pr(‘ssui'<‘ in lilt rat ion, 180 

. regulators, 40-56, 101, 106, 
123 

Hyilronuder test, 460 

Imbibition. See j\lac(‘ration 
liniiuuities in cane juice, 132, 146, 
171.327 

ifiore in modern crushing, 210 
India, clarilicaiion in, 135. 280 
International suyjar scale, 382 
Invert sugar, 11, 133 

Jamaica rum, 436. 437, 441 
Train. 202 

Jamaica, liltratjon in, 105 
Java, centrifugals used m, 351 
. fungoid diseases in, 13 

molasses cattle food in, 474 
ratooning forbidiUai in, 8 
tonnage reaped per at; re, 10 
Jijjice extraction. Set Exti’action 
percentage' 360 

resulting from double crushing, 
06 

separator, 148 
• strainers, Strainers, 
weighing machines, 373-377 
Juice, average eom])osition of, b^’fore*' 
clarification, 133 


Juice, avoidance of reabsorption in 
crusMhg, 65 

changes in, duringigrowth , 8 
circuljition of, during evapora- 
tion, 234, 260 el mj. 
colour of, 132. 138, 168, 107 
coni] )Osit ion of, 1 1 
concentration of. Set Gonoc^- 
tration 

density of, before concentra- 
. tftm', 108, 200 

d(‘nsitv of. in multiple effect, 
233,‘287, 316 

effect of multi])le crushing on 
its purity, 133 
^)urity of, 8,* 10 
uncrystallisable. sugar in, 1 1 
yield of, 10, 15 s&j. 
Jnice-lu'aters, 130. 140 el seq., 163, 
230, 364 
emu pound. 148 

Kaolin as filtering medium, 184 
Krajewski cane-crusher, 57-62, 87, 
08, 113, 114, 116, 120, 123. 126 

I La bat. Here, 135, 173. 108 
I La‘Vulo.S('. 133 
Lead as chirifying agent, 173 
Leblanc lotary air-])ump, 312 
Lijiic as clarifying ag(«t, 134, 138, 
14.5, 146, 164, 160, 172 
Lime, conc(*ntrafed superphos])hate. 

See Fhos])horic Acid. • 

Louies, use of, 388 
Louisiana soil, conijiositi^n of, 0 
Louisiana, centrifugals used in, 356 
drainage in, fl 
jieriod of maturity in, 8 
Lubrii-ation of sugar machinery, 365 

Maceration, I6,'07. 08, 100, 110, 107, 
258 • 

and megass analysis, 368 
in fourteen -roller mills, 127 
in triple crushing, 108, 110, 112 
Manure, farmyard, 7 

waste-products as, 436 
Massecuite, 361-366 
output of, 294, M6 
removal of, 327 

Mauritius, continuous clarification 
in, 169 

fungoid diseases in, 13 
insect pests in, 13 
Megass analysis, 367, 371 
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Megass, as filtering medium, 183 
carriers, intermediate, lOfi 
elevator /^escrfned, 42, 43 
for fuel, 9, 43, 83, 125, 198, 209, 
361, 387-432, 435 
should be weighed, 80, 369 
Megass, (jalorifie value of, 427 
eom])OHition of, 426 
ellcMit of adding ])oiling wmter to, 
97 

judging effiehuKiy of extraction 
by, 79-80 

moisture left in, 96 
j)a])cr from, 474 
powers of absorption, 100, 1 19 
production of, 27 
S(;rapor plat(!S for, 110 
Messchacrt grooves for cane rolls, 66, 
67 

Milling compared with dilTusion, 102. 
117, 129 

Mills, distance between consecutive 

112 

double, 84-101 
cloven roller, 113-116 
fourteen-roller, 1 20- 1 29 
horizontal, 18 
nine-roller, 104-108 
vertical, 17 

Molascuit, manufacture of, 469-472, 
474 

Molasses added during crystallisation, 
317, 318, 326 
adhering to crystals, 352 
as cattle food, 467 
as fuelj 361 , 435 
in rum manufacture, 437 
Montejus to operate; filter press, 182 
Mosaic disease, 13, 14 
Moth borer, 13 
Multijector. See Air-pump 
Multiple-effects, amount of evapora- 
tion performed f y, 223 
horizontal, 273 el sexj. 
importance of cleanliness in 
working of, 223-2^17 
influence of clarification on, 130 
Multiple mills, 78-129 
Muscovado little manufactured, 289 
Muscovado, clarification of, 137 
crystallisation of, 287 

Obscuration of rum, 461 
Offal-crop, utilisation of, 436 
Oscillation process described, 288. 320 
Oxidation, 169, 202 


, Panela evanorating train, 205, 209 
, Paper rnadJ from megass, 474 
I Pelton wh(‘cl of centrifugal, 340- 
I 342 

' Pests of sugar cane, 1 3 
Phosphoric acid, use of, 167, 197 
Plant foods. 8, 435 
Planting, method of, 7 
Polarisco])c, employment of, 380 
l*orcupinc boiler, 425 
Potash as eJarifying agent, 134 
from inolasHos. 476 
Power, motive, for extraction, 19 
et seq. 

\ Propagation of cane, methods of, 4 
: Pump to operate filter press, 180 
Purgation of crystals, ,137-356 

! Rail transport of camis, 14 
. Ratoons, cultivation of, 8 
I»eriod of maturity, 7 
R(‘-absorption of juic^, 65-67 
Reaping, n..Ulod of. 14 ^ 

Refirjcrs crystals, clarification for. 
137-159 

Refractomoter, use of. 369, 383 
Rillieux\s multiple evaporator, 220. 
226 

Rum making, its influence on iiltra- 
, tion, 195 

Rum, colour of. 460 
(composition of, 438 
manufaccturc of. 386, 436.-467 
I obscuration of, 461 

Saccharim(‘ter. See Polariscope 
1 Sand, as filtering medium, 184-190 
Scoffern’s process, 173 
; Scum from juic.e for refining crystals, 

! 138, 139 

j edimination of, in Demerara 

process, 166 
' S(‘.arby shre.dd(‘r, 64 
8c(;heries for diying megass, 388 
Seed, propagation l)y, 4, 12 
►Seedlings, cultivation of, 12 
' (Sereh disease, 13, 14 
►Shot- borer, 13 
: ►Silica in cane rind, 1 1 
I ►Simpson evaporating pan, 214 
' tSingle-effect evaporator, 224 
Soil constituents, 8, 9 
Soils, most suitable for cane, 8 
Stea^ generation, 386-434 
! »Steapi h eating for concentration, 209- 
‘214, 225-230 



Steam power for extraction, 20 ei 
»egf» I 

StiSfi, 442-459, 462 * 

Strainers, automatic, 70-77, 114, 126, 
127, 132i • 

Straining, hand, disadvantages <iL 
68,69 • 

Straits Settlements, cane transport 
in, 14 

Striped canes, 1 1 ei eeg. 

Striped Tanna cane, 12 
Stubbs’ classification of canes, 11* 
Sugar content, variation of, 367 
Sugar, loss of, in extraction, 82, 83, 
94 

through entrainment, 246 
Sulphitation urocess of claiifi(;ation, 
169 

Sulphur box, 161 
churn, 161 

Sulphur dioxide, use of, 151) 
Sulphuring foi* Ueiuerara crystals, 
159-163 ^ 

in Doming process, 151-164 
in white sugar process, 170 
Syrups, classification of, 352 

Tank or sliell boilers, 403 
Tanks fOV transporting inassecuite, 
328-333 

Tannin, use of, 172 
I’aycho, use of, 198, 388 
Taylor's filters. 191 
Toggle pressure regulator, 45-49, 87, 
106, J 16 

Torricellian condenser, 241, 277, 286, 
303, 307, 312 
Trash as fuel, 362 • 

Trash-turners, 30 

Triple crushing. See Mills, nine- 
roller 


I Unorystallisable sugar, 132, 163» 202, 
I 318, 327, 

j Vacuum pan accessori^, 300-316 
I Vacuum pan, introduction of, 218- 
J 220, 289 

I supervision of, 364 

I working of, 223, 289 

I Vacuum pumps, working of, 221 >23^ 
276, 300-316 

, Vapour, prganio, for saturating me- 
; •gass, 257 

removal of, (condensed, 263 
' use of, in concentration, 225-234, 

I 239, 240 

“ Washings,” employment of, 352 
! Water content of megass, 370 
; receivers, 267 

to be applied to megass, 117. 
And see, Maceration 
Water-driven mills, 20 
Water- tube boilers, 404 
Wax from sugar cane, 476 
West Indies, centrifugals used in, 361 
fungus pests in, 13 
new varieties of cane in, 12 
, rum making in, 436 

tonnage reaped per acre, 10 
Wetzel evaporating pans, 217, 287 
White sugar, clarification for, 140, 
169-173 

Transparent cane, 11 
j White, yellow and green canes, 11 
I Wind mills, 19, 20 
Wood gum. See Xylan. ^ 

Xylan in cane fibre, 1 1 

Yeast, as agent in producing alcohol, 
437,442 
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Effects. 

Coil and Calandria Vacuum 
Pans. 

Open Boiling Pans of all types. 


lUL Ml'l 1 H I 1 \ 1-\11 M MJ M 

EVAl'OKATOK 

Distilling Plant 

We rujiiiilacture aU t\pes nf 
1‘istillinj^ riant uichtclin^ 

Blair’s Continuous Two 
and ThreefColumn Stills 

wliidi produce rum and alcohol 
of the finest «|nality in on*- 
operation, and maintain tin liif^li- 
est elliciencN _ .dsi 

^ Coffey’s Patent Stills. 

Steam - heated Pot Stills. 
Fire - heated Pot Stills of all 
types. 


Write for Cutaiouurs, 



i;i AIR 


IiOLULE COLUMN STILI. 

fair, Campbell & McLean, Ltd. ' 


Blair, C/ailipUCll <X mcijcail, L.IU. -Blazon, Glasgow. 

gOVAN, GLASGOW. Established 1838.A.B.c.(sttEdition). 




Centrifugals 

FITTED WITH 

Self - Discharging Baskets 

SAVE LABOUR AND 
INCREASE OUTPUT 
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. SI-K'TloN ()\- 1'. \SKUT ()1 
SELl'ri)lSCJI \la,IN(, ('LNTKIl I (.\L 


WATSON, LAIDLAW & GO 

• LiMin^i) 

98 DUNDAS STREET (SOUTH),- GLASGOW 



Westo^ Centrifugals 

DKIVKN KY 

Bl^LlVjLHCrRlClTY 
OR WATER 





IXTI-.KKH-: cl \ (’I l'.\X SI <.VK I \C'\^)l<\ 

( K \ M \l El /I Eh \\I> ('IX'l Ell rc \ES 


M>J. !n 

aVATSON, LAIDLAW & CO. 

/ I.IMITUI) 

DUN DAS STReiiT (SOUTH), GLASGOW 







A. & W. SMITH & Co. Ltd 

EGLINTON ENGINE WORKS 
GLASGOW 

TRIPLE AND QUADRUPLE 
EFFET EVAPORATORS. 

VACUUM PANS, -» 

COIL AND CALANDRIA TYPES. 

CONDENSING PLANT. 

VACUUM PUMPING ENGINES. 
COMPLETE SUGAR FACTOrIeS. 


Tclcg^raphic Address: 
« ENGINE, GLASGOW.” 






I ■ 


Double-curing: plant of our Patent Water- 
driven Centrifug:als. 

t 

All our Centrifugals, Belt, Water, and Electric driven, 
are now^fitted with our BALL AND SLEEVE BEARING 
SPINDLE, which effectively controls the movements of 
the. Basket. Simple in construction, oil lubricated, with 
Bail Bearing of ample size. * 

• 

CRYSTALLIZERS, CONVEYORS, ELEVATORS, and all 
usual accessories for the Centi ifugal Plant. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


POTT, GASSELS& WILLIAMSON 

MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


CABLES 8 “ POTT, 

MOTHERWELL.’ 


ALL MODERN COQ 
USED. 



'I’he West India 
Conimittee 

ftuor/ot attii l>y Royal Charier 
R) t'sideni 

THK KK.H'I HON. THh EAKJ. OK HAKEWOOD, K C.V O. 

• • • /■/ * ^ 

( half man 

KOURkT RUTH KRI- OKI) 

I /'utv-i '/tan man 

• ( \ Rll, (iURNFA 


WILIAAM on LX^SI’IE 


Hon 

K A. 


H 


/. . 

► 'IHK(HMKM\N 

THK 1)K1‘U1 \ C'HMkM \N 
I HK HON TKRA.SL’RK RS 
mi K RON 

. C AMIM'.MA 

CAMRR.I'Ll, 

1 H A^ Cl 0,1 ON 

Siu KO'W'filfr hA\ S' 

I I -t'ni I l: UAVsoN. ruT 
H Di I'AS^ 

A OrCKMXM 
H ( Rl'M 1< WIN(; 
w. I AW( 1-/1 I . i; S( 

M. I' R \MK 
Tl 1 I. 1RKI‘M\N 
M ■ 0 \RNKI'J 


i.F IL\SS I HOMAS' (iRFENWOOJ) 

J‘RIA ’1 1 I 


( ommitiiL 

I \v \. (;rii i in 

1 I -Coi <>. \ n T.ANK 
, A N l.riHUKk 

( \i I <; H ]A Al.T, M l\ 1- 
N. MARCOIAISON. O H K 
K L MARSHIER 
R M H PNRKI'R 
' Siu OWEN I’ll I LI II’S. (. ( 
M I’ 

A W RO(;ERs 
I H SC RL I ION 
1; j\io(n>\ sruAKi 
) E 11NN1' 

H*A TRcrriLR 
1 H VA'IsoN 
( \ . WOOD 


''I''11E WKsI INOIA CO M M I r ri' 1'., wlut li w.is cst.iblislied to the 

• 1 year 17 ^ 0 , ts iIk ohU si Rody te|»t esentativc ,>f .my <olotiy or urotip u 1 r.olonios 
It is an IIK oipoiated .AssoLi.Uion of MtiUsli sul.|e<.o whost objict is, hy united 
.idiwii, to ptoniolt' the inteitstscf tin auricultm >1 and in.uiuf.u tin 111 ^ indiistties 
md tt.ide of the <.ntuc l'»ritish West lialies, Rritisli ( rui.in.a.'and l5ritish Honduras. 

Only ririlish sidiifcts art <lu;d))t for inend)eiship. Caudid.ttes for admission 
must In pioj'oscd h^ one and sttouded by another iiitinher of the West Indi.i 
C oinuultee. , . |. 

Thert is no Lnli.iULe Ke< . 'I he ininimuni Annual Subscription is one guinea 
or live dollms Suhsc 1 iptious hei oiiie diu ■ ti lanuaiy 1 st except foi new members, 
whose suhsciiptioiis foi the t intent year become pajaole on election Annual 
siibsciiptions of one guiiit a oi five dollars inav be < oiuinuted b> individuals by pay- 
ment of the sum of ten j;uine.i.s foi Life Rleinbership. 

The West India Goniinilt.:e Circular contaimnu a review of the woilc of the 
West India ( onimillee , Notes on West Indian AlT.iiis , Statistics as to all the West 
Indian Industries ; Ibiths, ALirriapfS, and heaths Home Arrivals and hepartuies 
b> the m.id steameis, ete , m posud to membeis, foitniuhtlv, /rii 0 / (h(Hi;i. 

Lectiifs cm matteis of intnest in i onnec tion with the West Indies are delivered 
peiiodically at the West India ( onimittee rooms, which .ire situated at is. Seething 
Lane, London, 1C C 't, next to M.iib I ant St.ition (IlndeiiiiounD Railway) 1 he 
rcsoiiis form .1 useful tende/\ous foi MsUors West Indian newspapers are filed, and 
ihete is a c ompi < hensi\ e hln.irt of We*st Indian liooks foi ihe use of memheis 

.So n/ai y 

\LG1-RN«>N \S1MN\1L, ( M (i 

Rairistei ii-L.iw 
Icc'c/.ix-' .SovAi/r 

tHLKR’ h \ isNI'.Hl. M \ 

Ban istei-al-l.aw 
/ian/ei \ 

^ IHE COLONIAL BANK 

( >///tOS 

1 ^, SEE'UHINO LANE, LONDON, E.C. 









GEORGE FLETCHER & Co., Ltd., DERBY 



•VACUUM- 



GEORGE FLETCHER t CO., Ltd. 





FRANCIS THEAKSTON, Ltd,, 



■' 60, Tufton Street, Westminster, London, 'S.W.l 


ALL SUGAfc PLANT 
ENGINEERS WHEN 
INDENTING SHOULD 
SPECIFY ; 


4 ^ 





A 


T/ 


4 ) 


VALVES 


^ FOR AIR ANP 

CIRCULATING PUMPS 


/V 

/■Q / "" 


MAINTAIN A CONSISTENTLY 
HIGH VACUUM 


Also Dermatinc Hoso, Belting:, Jointing: 
stands all climates and will not perish 


Export OiHiers recoivo immedi^to attention* 


OERMAllNE C9 Urp 

NEATE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 5 

^ I cl< uraln'>^ “ I M loiA 1 INI , l,t>M»iiN 1 ck-phoiu ; N" si 


THE IVHRRUEES WATSON CO., LTD. 



Largest Makers of SUGAR MACHINERV in the World- 


THE MIRRUES WATSOH RQMPANY 

, . GLASGOW * wM'-TBo ^ 

Tm.KPlIONHS. THE LARGEST MAKERS OF i .c 

^ ^ 1 hLKC»KAMS I 

i7jj. so„.i. SUGAR. MACHINERY. -MirH™., 

fiy kinnint; IN THE WORLD GlaHj>nw.*‘^ 



KRAJEWSKI CRUSHER 
ELEVATOR & SEARBY 

SHREDDER for NATAL 

• • 





m 


The Sc^Ie Length is set at the National Physical LaboraihryT^ 
if desired, and a Certificate supplied. 

" ]f the adjustment ol the new scale could he i>eilormetl by our 
National Ihireau of Standards the various pulariscoj es oi the eoiititry 
v'oiild, lor the first time, he placed on a strictly uniioim basis ol 
comparison Diflerences of as much as o 3 have beep noticed by the 
author between the loo^" p(»int of diflerent German Saccharimetcrs 
supplied to the American t.ade. ” • 

I >r (' A ]>Kow\i, in the “ journal of Industrial and 
Knj^ineering (.'hemistry,” \b)l. X., No. 11, page 91 !S 

The BELLINGHAM and STANLEY SACCHARIMETER is the 

only instrument^ in which such an adjustment is possible. 

Particiildr^ of this inshumcut lUid of our Iinfro-ihd 

Abbe and uippiu^^ Reftoitonictcrs on opplinitiou to 

BELLINGHAM & STANLEY 

71, HORNSEY RISE, LONDON, N. 

Ti i Ki HONH : HOKNSI'.V 2270. 

Repairs and iterations to Instruments of ct)ery type promptly carried out. 



Kestner Evaporator i EnglnOoring £o. Ltd. 

, « ■ - I - , !■ I M , • 1.1 l» . — . 

KESTRER Patent FILM EVAPORATORS 

• 'for 

SUGAR SYRUPS 
. GLUCOSE 
ETC., ETC. 

I'bis evaporator is replacing 
all other types liecause of the 
followinj; advantaj^es^ which 
aic obtained. ^ 

• 

I'.RK'ill ri:K SYRUP 
IIE ITER Sru.AK 
NO COLORA riON 
NO EN’I'RAINMEN r 
ClREArER E(’O^:0MY 
and 

EKI'ICIEnCy 


If yoy wish to increase the 
output of your present 
Multiple Effect instal a 

KESTNER Patent PRE-EVAP.ORATOR 

. SEND US AI,1. YOUE ENyUlKIF.S. 



5 GROSVENOR GARDENS. LONDON, S.W.1 
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(>>RNrR "F Ekectini't Shot. 


ViKW r>F IvurcTiNc. Shop. 


SUGAR CANE MACHINERY 

» OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

9 

MANUFACTURED BY , 

JOHN McNEIL & CO., LTD. 

* COLONIAL IRON WORKS 





GOVAN, 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 

SS • “ColONIAl, . • 


vv^ii 





H-Holler (^ane Millinj{ Plant. 34 in. 72 in. 

MANUFACTURERS 

OF KVKHY KHOUISITF FOR 

MODERN SUGAR FACTORIES 

FROM 


ThP t ARCFST to the SMATT.EST* 



STEAM, BELT, ELECTRICALLY & WATER -DRIVEN 

CENTRIFUGES 


)F ’ALL TYPES. FOR SUGAR REFINING 



TypD 33 “Broadbent” Patent Wator.drivon Contrifuare. 

Fitted with Spraying: Arran groment and Bottom Discharl;e to room below, 

* WRITE FOR FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 

TH0S:BR0ADBENT&S0NS,t^ 

* * ^UDDERSVlELD, ENGLAND. 


FAW.CETT, PRESTON & C« • 

• ElfclNEERS, LIVERPObL. 


I.t)ndon Office 

69 I C FOR I A ifiTRhhT, 

Whs I'M INS EH R, S.V . 1 


•T cltriii aphic Address 

“FA;\ CET1, LtVERI’OOL ” 
Codes -• 

ARC' (4th and Sih Editions) 

wf:sie:rn union C's lette. 

and “Universal” Editions'. 
RKNTI.K'V'S. and \ 1. 


MANTtI'^ACTUREKS of 


ALL CLASSES of SUQAJt MACHINERY 

FOIJRTFKN., KI.4^VFN-, i:)R» EIGHT - HOIJ.FK MIU.S AND 
CRUSHERS OF IMPROVED TYPE, DRIVEN THROlKTll STEEL 
(JEARINC; BY ONE ENGINE. 

IMPROVED THREE-ROLLER MH.LS. 

L^ATTON’S PATENT CONTINUOUS CANE .lUlCR DEFECATORS. 
IMPROVED MUI/riPLE EFFECT EVAPORATORS. ^ 

VACUUM PANS. VACUUM PUMPING#ENG1NTS. 

CRYSTALLISERS (Open or Closed l ype). 

(CENTRIFUGALS (FClectrlc-, Water-, or Jlelt-drlven). 

STEAM BOILERS OF ALL kIND.S. FILTER PRESSICS. 

FIRE POT STILLS. CONTINUOUS STEAM STILLS, Vav , ITc. 

COMPLETE SUGAR FACTORIES AND REFINERIES SUPPLIED 




MUSGRAVE’S • 

INDUCED DRAH SYSTEM 

FOR 

Bagasse Furnaces 

is essential to •the. efficient wording. *‘of your Boiler Plant. 


By ensuring perfect combustion it saves auxiliary fuel, maintains a 
high furnace temper atui*h, giving maximum economy and flexibility. 

, • • • • 

W V/ff fnr liooklct : 

. “•the economical combustion of BAGASSE” 



iNnrtici) i)K\i r i \n ani^ iNinNii 


MUSGRAVE & CO. LTD. 

ENGINEERS 

St. Ann’s Ironworks, Belfast, Ireland * 

• Codes Used : A.B.C. (5th Edition), Lieher’s, Enginoering Telegraph (2nd Edition) 


. /iuniyiA run 

. DUNCAN STEWART & CO. LTD., HAVANA 



The Premier Evaporator 

HARVEY’S EVAPORATOR 

r 

Made as Doubly, Triple, or Quadruple Effets 

. ' ^ i'’” 

/^UR weli'known Evaporators are now at work and giving every satisfaction on 
'^Sugar Estates in the following countries, namely : Dehierara, Berbire, 
Surinam, Trinidad, Gualfimala, EcuidQr, ^^olombia, Chili, Peru Straits Settlements, 
Japan, Formosa, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Cuba, Brazil Java, Fiji, Queenslarfcl, British 
India, Mexico, Philippine Islands, Mauritius, Mozambique, and South Alrica. We 
I have now constructed over One Hundred and Sixty Evaporators, all of which 
arc giving entire satisfaction. This record speaks for itself Fhe results oL ained on 
several of our Evaporators have been fully U) lbs of water evaporated pc* square fool 
of heating surface per hour. 


Central Sugar Factories 

W F, beg to draw the a'tention of Companies or Individuals who are consideriiig 
extensions and improvements oi their present Sugir Factories, to the iacl 
that our Company is in a unique position for taking such w«.rk in hand, as during the 
last ten years we have received orders for Twenty-two Central Factories- fc r 
erection in various sugai countries ; also two comp’e’e Sugar liefinerlcs to make white 
sugai, one of these using chaicoal filtration, the other using no charcoal w alsoever. 

As the sums of money involved in a modern Central Sugar Facfcry arc consider- 
able, it would be advisable that intending purchasers look more to having a rea’ly 
good, well-designed, and up-to-date factory, than a cheap factory which may involve 
the risk of financial failure ; so that the experience a’.d record of the firm to whom 
such orders are given should*be well considered. 


Harvey, Engineering Co., Ltd. 

Glasgow 

Manufacturers of Every Description of SUGAR MACHINERY 

xxviii 






HARIET ENBINEHiillfi CO., LTD., 

SUGAR ‘MACHINERY SPECIALISTS, 

- r , ^ 

SCOTLAND STREET ENGINE WORKS, 


Teleicrams': . 

“MACONIE, GLASGOW.” 


QLASQOW. 



14 -Rollor Cane Cruehing;^ Plant ^Rollers 34- ins. x 78 ins.) 

* Improved Multiple Crushing Plants and Crushers. 

Harvey’s Triple and Quadruple Effet Evaporators. 
Vacuum Pans and Pumping Engines — Wet or Dry System. 

Open and Closed Crystallizers. 

Weston’s Improved Belt, Electric, anch Water driveff" 
* Centrifugal Machines. 

% Steam Boilers of all kinds. 


LONDON OFFICE; 27 MINCING LANE, E.C. 



A. F. CRAIG & Col, Ltd. - 

‘ Engineers, 

, Boilermakers and Ironfoundefs, 

...PAISLEY,... 

' SCOTLAND. 



FOR ALL KINDS OF 

SUGAR MACHINERY 


Telegrams; “CRAIG, PAISLEY.” 

Codes Used : A.B.C. 5th Edn., Bentley's, Western Union, .McNeil’s Mining 
and General, Lieber’<«. ^ 




Ji^ ; 






